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PREFACE 



The sixth annual conference of the North East Association for Institutional 
Research was he^d October 14-16, 1979 at the Otesaga Hotel in Cooperstown, New 
York. The theme of the conference was Inntitutional Rnuum'h md Cr,-at:iHf 
t'hin;.\ A copy of the conference program is included as an appendix to liis 
publ ication. 

There were sotiie 65 participants in the program and 105 registrants at the 
conference. The papers included in this publication are from the ones which 
were submitted to the proceedings screening conmi^ee, chaired by Pat Terenzini. 
The papers are published as submitted. 

The successful conference was the result of the work of many members. Our 
appreciation goes especially to Robert Grose (Amherst College), Program Chairman, 
and Sister Ann Luciano (Western New England College), Local Arrangement Chairman. 

Many of the details of arranging the papers for publication were ably 
handled by Rita Jaros of the Office of Institutional Research, University of 
Connecticut. 
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AN ACADhMIC INCOMH-COST MODHL FOR iNSlfTUTIONAL PLANNING 

r.dward D. Jordan 
The Catholic University Of America 

An Academic Unit Income-Cost Model is designed to provide a continuous 
method of analysing income and costs associated with the various academic 
units as related to each.^other and to the institution as a whole. With 
the assumptions stated below the model can be used as a management planning 
tool within the academic community by revealing past trends and possible 
future expectations. The basic input data are derived from the standard 
statistical files and the standard auditor's report. 

A solvency ratio is derived by taking the ratio of total associated 
income to total associated costs. Different sets of solvency ratios for 
each academic unit are developed corresponding to different service credit 
assumptions for tuition income.' Service credit is a term usee to describe 
the redistribution of tuition income to compensate the academic units that 
provide reaching services to non-major students. An underlying assumption 
of the Income-Cost Model is that a percentage of tuition income is allocated 
to the academic unx^ hich claims the student as a major. The remaining 
percentage of the student's tuition is distributed among those units 
teaching the major student using the induced course load matrix. 

Academic Related Income 
Total academic related income allocated to the various academic units 
is showTi in Table I. The income is comprised of Tuition, Service Credit 
(3 cases), Fees, Sales and Services, Recovery of Indirect Costs and Non- 
Scholarship FDdowment (endowed chairs). On the university level, Tuition 
and Fees account for 9?>% of academic related total income, followed by 
Recovery of Indirect Costs, 5*; and the remaining categories, about 2% of 
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TOTAL INCOME ($) BY ACADEMIC UNIT (YEAR) 
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total income. Note that^the Service Credit formulas do not afTect (ii.ivcrsity 

.1 

totals, but redistribute tuition income among individtial academijc units. 

^ 

Table II outlines the Service Credit, calculations. Student credit 

hours (SCII) taught (column 11 by academic units and SCH taken by student , 

majors are obtained from sttident statistical files and course enrollnent 

files. The SCII taught is subdivided into SCH taught to majors (column 3) 

and^ sen taught to non-majors (colYimn 4) for the various academic units. . 

SCH taken by majors is listed in column 5. Column 7 represents the net^^ 

SCfl taught by a school or department less the SCH taken by its majors. A 

'^itt^itive- entry in this column denotes that the academic unit teaches . 

credit hours to non-majors (service students) than its own majors receive 

/ 

from other academic uni^s. A negative entry indicates thait the academic 
r^ajors receive mote credit hours from other academic units than the 
unit •^'eaches to non-majors. H 

Service credit rates are computed by dividing the full-time under- 
graduate tuition rate by 30 (credits), and then multiplying by the 
percentage tc be allocated to the service school or department 

Case 1: $3200/JO x 60\ = $ 64.00 ( 60% ta service dept;'40Vto home dept) 
Case 2: $3^00/30 x 80% = $ 85.33 ( 80% to. service dept; 20% to home' dept) 
Case 3:v$3200/30 x 100% = $106.67 (100% ^fo service dept; 0% to home dept) 

TMe Case 1 [,b0%/40%) distribution has .been in effect since the initial 
presentation of the Income-Cost Model for 1971-72. The Case 2 (80%/20%) 
distribution has been added to enable coirparabi 1 ity with some other 
selected universities, which operate under the 80%/20% model. State 
universities often arc budgeted by the Case 3 (100%/0%) distribution of 
tuition income. ^ 
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- TABLF. II 

SERVICE CRK DfT BY ACADE MIC UNIT (YEAR) 
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A cademic Unit Costs 

The total cost of each academic unit is developed. Total Direct Cost 
consists of Instruction, Library, Student Aid, Academic Space Charges, 
Public Service and Academic Computer Charges. ''Modified** direct cost 
excludes' academic space charges, student aid and continuing education 
and workshop expt^nditure from the direct cost total. It is upon this 
modified direct cost base that associated -ndirect Costs are distributed. 
Indirect cost categories are Student Services, Institutional Support, Non- 
Academic riant and Mandatory Transfers. These categories combined give an 
indirect cost rate of iS^'o when applied to modified direct costs. 

An example of the percentage distributions of some of the major 
expenditure items as related to direct and total costs would be; 







Percentage of 


Percentage 




Amount 


Direct Cost 


Total Cost 


Instruct ion 


$12,731,997 


66. Tc 


Sl.Vo 


Library 


1,557;383 


8.1 


6.2. 


Student Aid 


2,704,060 


14.0 


1.0.9 


Academic Space 


1,659,239 
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Other 
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2.5 


Total Direct Cost 


$19,277,866 
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Student Services 
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Institutional Support 


2,688,843 




10.8 


Plant CNon -Academic) 


1,108,115 
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Mandatory Transfers 


494,349 
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Total Indirect Cost 


$ 5,635,269 


\ 


22.6% 


Total Cost 


$24,913,135 




100. 0'o 



Solv e ncy Ratios 

The academic unit solvency ratio is derived by dividing total academic 
associated income by total associated costs. Table III presents three sets 
of solvency ratios for each school, corresponding to the three service 
I rrdit assuiiipt i (ms on tuition income. The results of the different 



TABLE III 
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service credit assumptions are kept separate, leading to three cases of 
income and also three different solvency ratios. It should be noted 
that these service credit assumptions change the distribution of total 
university tuition income among the various academic units; however, 
the total university tuition income remains unchanged under these ^ 
assumptions and hence university-wide solvency ratios remain constan 
for the three cases. 

The university-wide solvency ratio of 80.17*6 indicates that the 
income associated with the academic units accounts for 80.17% of the 
total operating costs of the university (excluding separately funded 
operations >uch as auxiliary enterprises, sponsored research, etc.). In 
order to achieve a balanced financial condition, the remaininij 19.83% of 
income is obtained from outsi^de sources such as private gifts. For the 
individual schools or departments, a solvency ratio above 100% indicates 
that the total associated income exceeds the total associated cost a»id 
contributes to the university as a whole. 

Subsidies 

The subsidy of an academic unit represents the difference, in 
dollars, between income and costs. Table IV presents the direct cost 
subsidy (columns 2, 3 and 4) defined as total income less direct cost, and 
the total cost subsidy (columns 6, 7 and 8) defined as total income less 
total cost. The three different income assumptions can result in three 
siibsidy levels for each academic unit. A positive direct cost subsidy 
indicates recovery of all direct costs and a contribution toward associated 
indirect costs. A negative direct cost subsidy indicates a partial recovery 
o^" di rect costs. 

- 7 - 
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TABLE IV 

SUBSIDY ($) BY ACADEMIC UNIT (YEAR) 
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It should be noted that "direct cost" is defined to include instruction 
expenditures, prorated distributions of library costs, student aid, academic 
space charges, public service expenditures (where appropriate) and academic 
computer costs. 

For the university, total academic related income exceeds direct 
costs; hence a positive direct cost subsidy is indicated for the university 
as a whole. Among the schools the direct cost subsidy ranged from a high 
of $749,473 to a contribution of $612,927 by one school. Individual 
academic units with solvency ratios of less than 100^, but a positive 
direct cost subsidy, have met all direct costs and have made a partial 
contribution toward associated indirect costs. A negative direct cost 
subsidy shows only partial recovery of direct costs. 

A positive total cost subsidy (columns 6, 7 and 8) indicates that the 
academic unit has met all direct and associated indirect costs, and from a 
university viewpoint is helping to reduce dependency on outside revenue. 
This is equivalent to a solvency ratio of 100% or greater. 

Solvency ratios over a time frame of several years can be plotted by 
c^^mputer graphics techniques to develop longitudinal trends as showTi in 
Figure 1 for the university and one of the academic units. 
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A rormula Budgeting Incentive factor 
in ci Declining Enrollment Lnvironment 
John J. Kehoe 

Pennsylvania Department of Education v 

Purin') the last 20 years, higher education had experienced a 
phenbmenal rc^te of growth. This growth had been characterized by rapid 
enrollment increases resulting in higher operating budgets and expansion 
of faci^ljtics. In order to cope with the rising costs associated with 
such growth, state government appropriations increased 375 percent between 
1960 and 1970 (Chambers, 1969, p. 854). As this increase in appropriations 
continued, it became more evident that greater objectivity should be 
exercised in determining institutional needs and allocating funds. In the' 
1960's, the formula approach to budgeting was examined with renewed 
• interest as an effective tool to plan and allocate the ever-increasing 
dpproprid '.ions equitably. 

This fact was also confirmed by Rourke and Brooks who state, "Many 
letiisldtors assert that the determination of an overall level of support 
for higher education within a state... can be made rather quickly, in any 
lc<iisl(Uivo session. The real conflict arises over the distribution of 
fiMuls (iiiKUKi state institutions of higher education. It is here that an 
allocation forimilo enters the picture as a politically acceptable means of 
slicing the academic pie." (Rourke & Brooks, 1966, p. 79) 

The 1970's, however, have painted a different picture. The public , in 
witnessinci its income eroded by taxes and inflation, had become less willing 



to suppurt higher education programs that were unnecessary and inefficient.. 
\r\ addition to this, the public wanted greater control of its resources 
through greater insti tutiona.l autonomy. As Hale and Rawson pointed out, 
the higher education governing and coordinating agencies were confronted 
with the problem of responding to accountability pressures without usurping 
institutional autonomy (Hale and Rawson, 1976, p. '19). As a result, 
statewide funding formul-as were cigain relied upon tnis time as an 
accountability instrument in the allocation of funds. Internal allocations 
were to be determined by the institutions themselves. 
Types of Formulas 

It is generally accepted that there are two basic types of formulas 
u<,ed in funding higher educati on--base formulas and functional formulas 
(Western Interstate Corifliission for Higher Education, 1969, p. 48). 

The base formula uses percentage factors of the total cost of the 
instructional program to estimate future funding in a specific budget 
area. The computational method used in this formula is the percentage of 
base factor method (PBF) which assumes a correlation between an established 
bast factor, such as total faculty salaries and certain other activities 
(Gross, 1973, p. 86). This type of foniiula has a certain logical appeal 
since the primary function of higher education is the teaching of students, 
and other activities are subordina-te to this function (Gross, 1973, p. 86). 
Although the bnse formula is relatively easy to prepare and present. Miller 
argues that this simplicity helps to create basic weaknesses. These 
weaknesses inclflde a lack of consistent relationship between workload 
factors such .as libraries, physical plant operation and maintenance, and 
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faculty salaries (Miller, 1964). 

Functional formulas use factors directly related to, a specific budget' 
category in establishing future funding requirements (Hale and Rawson, p. 
23). This type of formula can be more dependable in projecting budget 
costs since workload factors related to expenditures are included in the 

» 

fcakulationsy Two widely used computational methods are id'enti-fied with 

functional formulas--the rate-p^r-base factor unit (RBFU) and tne^bacj- 

factor position ratio with salary rates (RF-PR/SR) method. The rate-per 

base-factor unit is determined by multiplying a .given base factor, such as 

c.edit hours or enrollment, times a specific unit rate previously determined 

through experience. The base-factor position ratio with salary rates 

» 

justines the number of employee positions as- a result of a preestabl ished 
base factor and the number of personnel. These employee positions are then 
multiplied by the average salary in each leve> todetermine th6 total 
employee costs. 

Due to the inherent nature ov such formulas, certain issues regarding 
formula implementation have been raised. Some critics maintain that budget 
formulas, due to their generalizabil ity within states, are incapable of 
recognizing and, thus, fostering program quality. They further contend 
that learning, not production, should be the basic function of an institu- 
ti«on (Moss and Gaither, op cit. p. 554). 

Another Qriticism is th/fit budget formulas have a great potentfial for 
^ "leveling" effect. This effect, which is the product of equalization, 
tends to help the low-quality institutions at the expense of the higher- 
quality institutions creating, in essence, a leveling of quality. 
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budget fonnulds have also been criticized on the basis of using 
factors e\istinq at a certain point in time, This inflexibility may 
result in inadequate operating appropriations in subsequent years. 



Perhaps the most serious criticism attributed to budget formulas is 
their unresponsiveness to declining enrollment. As enrollment in higher 
educational institutions declines, tne capacity to provide adequate 
resources diminishes. 

fi°r!ll'^JA^-J.'"J- Unresponsive to- Declining Enrollments 

This criticism is extremely important at this point in time when all 
uidicdtions point to a future decline in college enrollment. This 
inability to cope with declining enrollment is primarily due to the linear 
nature of most formulas. As Figure 1 indicates, linear cost formulas are 
'unable, to recognize the economies of scale principle. 



Figure 1 



Theoretical Comparfson of Average Cost Curve 
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As this figure indicdies, the level of average dollars per student 
remains the same as- the cost per student declines with increasing enrollment. 
Such formulas tend to be an increasing burden on funders as t nrollment 
increases. Nevertheless, as Boutwell indicates, "some educators, not only 
■ chose to ignore this downward sloping cost curve, but actually claimed that 
it diJ not exist." (Boutwell, 1973) 

Due to this increased strain on funders, revisions to formulas emerged 
to provide cost savings. Such revisions recognized that economies of scale 
could be realized, despite the objections from eduq^tors that an erosion of 
quality would occur. This effect of formula adjusting is illustrated in- 
Figure 2. 

. Figure 2 

Theoretical Comparison of Average Cost 
C urve and Average Funds Received Per Student 
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As Figurp 2 indicates, funders have successfully adjusted the formulas 
to reduce levels of funding as economies of scale are realized. A problem 
for educators emerges, however, when enrollments decrease. Having long 
espoused the validity of the linear formula concept, they are finding 
flinders arguing that budget reductions must be absorbed at aerate equal to 
the ED' line. 

At this point, it becomes apparent that the most perferable technique 
for incorporating these factors Is the Base Factor/Position Ratio with 
Sdlary Rates. Gross feels that this method is preferable for the 
instruction category since, unlike the Rate per Base Factor method, it 
would not: 

1. imperil the quality of undergraduate education over a ' 
period of time. 

2. increase the cost differentiation between graduate and 
undergraduate education, or 

3. promote the proliferations of graduate programs (Gross, op 

cit.^p. 101), 

m addition to this (as noted earlier) linear cost per student formulas 
(such as the PBF method) ignore the economies of scale principle. The 
Percentage of Base Factor methcJ. on the other hand, does not provide the 
flexibility and objectivity needed to accurately consider institutional 
needs, 

The problem still remains, however, of how to cope with declining 
cnr.ollments. From a central funding agency's perspective funding should 

28 
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be consistent, equitable and efficient. Consistency implies adherence to 
the policies and missions of the agency and institutions served. 
Equitability is the means of ensuring that similar institutions are 
treated similarly. The equitability level is most easily operationalized 
at the lowest possible level of funding— the programmatic level. 
Efficiency is the process whereby adequate levels of assistance are 
provided for adequate levels of need. Efficiency is most easily 
operationalized through the econon\y of scale principle. This principle 
is most easily seen graphically, whereby unit cost decreases as size 
increases. 

In order to ensure economy of operation, certain standards should be 
established. Such standards, as full-time enrollment and student/faculty 
ratios, have been utilized at both the institutional and state level as 
adequate indicators of prevailing conditions. Incentives should be given 
as standards are met (or approximated) and discentives provided as 
standards are not adhered to. 

The student/faculty ratio is the actual ratio that the institution 
had been operating with in that year. The basic premise behind an 
incentive provision in the formula is that there is an optimum 
student/faculty ratio that institutions should strive for. This optimum 
represents the full entitlement (^.0) that only districts achieving this 
figure can attain^ Institutions above and below this figure are, in 
effect, penalized in direct proportion to the distance of their student/ 
faculty ratio from this optimum. 

These institutions with ratios above this optimum figure may, on the 
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surface, appear tg be extremely efficient in their operation, In reality, 
however, this may not be an ideal situation. It has been postulated that 
the quality of programs would be adversely affected as the ratio increases. 
In addition, as enrollments continue to decline, faculty bargaining agree- 
ments will tend to protect the increasing numbers of tenured professors, 
thus resulting in a slower rate of attrition. Another consideration, fthd 
perhaps the most important one, is the necessity for preserving institutional 
viability in the face of declining enrollment. Such a provision would 
enable a cost-effective' insti tution encumbered with a large faculty to 
effectively cope with declining enrollment, while preserving those programs 
and operations deemed essential to its survival. 

On the other side of the coin, an institution whose student/faculty 
ratio is below the optimum would tend to be rewarded as it makes an effort 
to achieve the optimum. This incentive would help improve the efficiency 
of these institutions in helping to reduce costs. As a protection for 
these institutions against declining enrollments, the optimum student/ 
faculty ratio could be adjusted downward as conditions warrant. 

As a result, the mathematical relationship of the instructional 

components can best be examined in the following expression: 

Total Projected Full -Time !'ours Weight for Student/ 

Credit Hours ^ per FTE X Level of f Facjlty X 

Instruction Ratio 

Incentive X Avg. Ins. Cost Per ^ j^^^-^ Needed for Instruction 

Faculty Member 

The incentive is calculated as follows: 

If actual student/faculty ratio is greater than optimum 
student/faculty ratio, Incentive = Optimum * Actual. 
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If actual student/faculty ratio is less than or equal to 
optimuni student/faculty ratio, Incentive = Actual * Optimum. 

The actual and formulated , per /pupil instructional costs were then 
compared for the 14 Pennsylvania state colleges at four possible stages, 
of enrollment: the same enrollment, 5 percent enrollment decline, 
10 percent enrollment decline, and 15 percent enrollment decline. As can 
be expected when controlling for total costs, each 5 percent decline in 
enrollment increases the actual per pupil funding costs. However, the 
incentive factor has the effect of reducing the magnitude of the formulated 
per pupil cost and in many cases keeps this figure constant as their 
incentive factor decreases. 

This phenomenon is illustrated in Table 1. 

The graphic representations of the actual and formulated systemwide 
distributions in Table 1 are presented in Figure 3. As enrollments decline 
the actual distribution maintains the same relationship but simply moves 
higher on the Y-axis (as per pupil costs increase). The formulated 
distributions, however, take a different pattern as enrollments begin to 
decline. A significant curvilinear relationship begins to emerge 
illustrating a greater economy of scale. This economy is maximized with a 
10 percent enrollment decline (with these cost figures) and begins to 
become straighter and more horizontal with a 15 percent enrollment decline. 
This illustrates that at this point, the optimum student-faculty ratio may 
be in need of revision. The specific mix or shape of the distribution is 
flexible and may change as the individual requirements of the system 
warrant, thus providing an effective mechanism for policy review. 
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Table 1 



ACTUAL AND FORMULATED 
PLR PUPIL COSTS 
FOR VARIOUS LEVELS OF ENROLLMENT 



100% 95% 90% 85% 

INSTITUTION Actual Furmulitcd Actual FurmuUted Actual Formulated Actual Formulated 



10 



1) 



12 



14 



1174 1124 
(.9523) 

1577 1412 
(.8947) 

1298 1219 
( 9473) 

1414 1220 
(.8695) 

1227 1105 
(.9047) 

1S93 1273 
( 8OO0) 

1270 'ili3 
(.9545) 

1409 1308 
(.9500) 

1440 1386 
(.9444) 

1605 1375 
(.8421) 

1401 1069 
(.7692) 

1240 1163 
(.9523) 

1J35 1253 
(.9536) 

1266 1175 
(.9047) 



1235 1225 
(.9578) 

1660 1412 
(.8420) 

1366 1351 
(.%43) 

1488 1352 
(.9090) 

1292 1224 
(.9500) 

1677 1272 
(.7500) 

1337 1213 
(.9090) 

1483 1308 
(.9000) 

1516 1386 
(.8888) 

1690 1375 
(.7894) 

1474 1185 

(.8000) 

1306 1288 
(.9578) 

1406 1388 
(.9582) 

1333 1175 
(.8743) 



1304 1225 
(.9500) 

1752 1412 
(.7890) 

1442 1382 
(.9444) 

1571 1507 
(.9523) 

1364 1363 
(.9961) 

1770 1273 
(.7000) 

1411 1213 
(.8636) 

1566 1308 
(.8500) 

1600 1386 
(.8568) 

1784 1375 
(.7654) 

1556 1320 
(.8333) 

1378 1324 
(.9500) 

1484 1424 
(.9507) 

1407 1175 
(.8571) 



1381 1225 
(.9000) 

1855 1412 
(.7368) 

1527 1382 
(.8888) 

1663 1638 
(.9762) 

1444 1363 
(.9473) 

1874 1273 
(.6600) 

1494 1213 
(.8181) 

1658 1308 
(.8000) 

1694 1386 
(.8333) 

1889 1375 
(.7368) 

1648 1480 
(.9090) 

1459 1324 
(.9000) 

1571 1424 

(.9030) 

1490 1175 
(.8095) 
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Figure 3 
ACTUAL DISTRIBUTION 
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Enerqy Conservation Techniaues for Schools 
Peter J. Philliou 
Wentworth Institute of Technology 

Schools consume 11« of the total energy expended in the United States 
for environmental control of buildings. This results in the cost of utili- 
ties for educational facilities being estimated at two billion dollars 
during the 1976-1977 school year - a 337, increase in two years - and puts 
education in a difficult position, caught between rising costs and angry 
taxpayers. The future looks gloomy for school arlministrators who are faced 
with rising fuel costs and declining enrollment which mean energy will 
consume a higher and higher percentage of the school budget dollar. 

I believe the technology and "know how" exist in order to keep energy 
costs reasonable. This is a big issue. It cannot be covered completely 
within the limits of this proposal so I will concentrate on methodology - 
how to attack the problem rathe:* than on detnled procedure. With each 
school building there are many variables such as: 

1. age and building condition 

2. type of control systems 

3. occupancy pattern 

4. degree of comfort required for learning 

5. heating and cooling systems 

6. others 

One approach is to consider energy conservation in buildings in three stagf>. 
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Std(jo 1; /.ess fuel to do less work. This is the easiest to understand and 
the easiest to imolenent. Exainnles are: turning down the thermostats and 
turnifu) off the 1 ifjhts. 

Std<ie ?i Less fuel to do_the same work. This is just as easy to understand 
although far less easy to accomplish. It takes some designing and some in- • 
vestntent. E/.amples are: addim building insulation, installing storm windows 
and changing incandescent lighting to flourescent. This stat*-: of conserva- 
tion involves the intelligent use of known methods, components, and informa- 
tion rather than the development and modification of technology. 

At Wentwort.h Institute of Technology we are utilizing a comnuv*:er / 
program to optimize the savings with ecch modification. L^t me now briefly 
discuss the inputs to the program and what results can be obtained. 

Figure »1 presents a schematic of input da^>- to the computer program. 

1 

The output from the programs are: 

(1) where all the energy is consumed per year 

'?) comparative savings which would result from various energy 

conservation alternatives 
{:\) computation of life, cycle costs 

Today I will show results for oae buildini. Beatty Hall, at Wentworth., 
It IS a general purpose building and contains the library, cafeteria, class- 
rooms, offices and a student center. 

Figure '2 is a summary showing where and how all the energy is beino 
consumed per vear in Beatty Hall. Note that it includes heating, domestic 
hot water, interior liuhtinu and fans. 

The next steo is to comDaro savings which would result from various 

energy conservation alternatives. I will look at two today: 4. 

(ti) reduced outside ventilation 
(h) reduced lighting 
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Figure #1 
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Fiqurf' n presents the comouter output for the reduced outside venti- 
lation case. This results in a bb" savings ($4965) for the outside venti- 
l<jtion enemy costs. Note also a savings of $1609 on fan power since a 
smaller motor is required. The cost of a new motor and installation is 
>ic'75 which results in a first year savings of aporoximately $3300 or a. 
simple payback of six months. 

Fiqure ??4 presents the comouter output for the reduced lighting case. 
This results in an interior lighting savings of or $4980. However, 
there is a loss of $1108 in the heating balance which results in a net 
savings of approximately $3900 per year. 

Additional studies have been made on storm windows (payback of eight 
vears) and wall insulation (payback of 9k years). These have not been 
reccnmended because of the lona payback period. Note that if government 
matching. funds were available it would be feasible to no ahead with the 
storm windows and wall insulation. 

Stage 3: Less fuel to do more work . This stage offers the nreatest op- 
iwrtunity for fuel conservation, but extensive research and development is 
needed to accomplish these savings. Coqeneration is the examole I will 
address today. The concept is, however, not new. It was recognized early- 
by local power companies who sold steam produced in conjunction with elec- 
tricity for heating and industrial use. There are many different technical 
methods devised, all of them based on the fact that generating electricitv 
wastes about twice as much energy in the form of heat as can be turned into 
electricity. 

In the Final Report of the Governor's Commission on Cogeneration , "co- 
generation" is defined as the "simultaneous production of electricity and 
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useful heat. " 

There are many applications and they all look like Figure #5 where we 
(jenerdte electricity and the exhausts (gases and water jackets) are utilized 
for heatini) and/or cooling. I will look at two applications. One I will 
cdll "total enerqy systems" where the diesel generator system is used to 
generate ,ill the electrical needs thereby making no connection with the 
local utility and using the exhausts for all heating, cooling and hot water 
needs. Figure ff6 shows a list of projects by Cunmlns in ooeration or being 
designed. One total system in a school is in the Boston area. The Maiden 
Catholic is equipped with three diesel powered generators. The heat by- 
product is used to warm the high school, supply hot water, and to provide 
cooling. Th^ three diesels provide .18 megawatts each and only two are 
needed at dny one time, the third in reserve. The original capital costs 
of the three engines as well as the boilers were paid off at the end of the 
plant's seventh year. 

The second application I will call "peak shaving." Figure #7 shows 
the electrical demand profile -for Wentworth. The two 100 kw diesel gene- . 
rators were used to shave off 200 kw from 8:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. five days 
a week. ^Figure #8 presents the dssumptions used in the cost study, and 
Figure *9 gives the results for two cases: 

(a) savinns without heat exchangers 

(b) savings with engine block and exhaust recovery units 

The savinas for case (a) is $817 per month, and an additional $420 
per month is saved using heat exchangers. 
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Di ese 1 Coqene ra t i on 

Source: "Coqeneration: Its Benefits to New England" 
Final Renort of th_e Povernorjj^_Cp.r^^^ 
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Taken from: 



"The Little Engine That Scares Con Ed" 
Fortu ne. December 31, 1978 
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Figure #6 
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ASSUMPTIONS 

200 kw shaved off from 3:00 to 2:00 p.m. 
Diesel generator maintenance costs 6mls/hr 
Diesel fuel costs are 4S<t/gallon 
Boiler efficiency is 75'^^ 
Diesel efficiency is 35% 
30°' energy into cooling water (100% con v.) 
25% energy into exhaust (30?^ conversion) 
10% energy into radiation 
'"venerator efficiency is 90% 
Fuel for boiler is 45(t/gallon 
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1 

Results without Heat Exchan^jers 




1 

FUTURE TASKS****** 


. Electrical Saving $1 ,610/fTK)nth 
. Diesel Fuel Costs $623/month 




♦COMPUTER ENERGY MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 


. General Maintenance SWO/month 
Costs 


• 


(in the process of capturing 
selection process) 


NET SAVINGS PER MONTH: $817.00 




♦IMPLEMENT PEAK SHAVING 
*FEASIBILITY OF TOTAL ENERGY SYSTEM 


Results with 
Engine Block and Exhaust Recovery 




♦DEVELOP NEW CURRICULUM 


Units 




A) Alternative Energy Systems 


^^ Savings would be: $420/month 




B) Energy Conservation Analysis 
C) Building Energv Control Systems 






D) Building Operations and Maintenance 


(Does not include cost of recovery units.) 




******FUTURE TASKS 


Figure ^^9 




Figure ^10 
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SUMMARY 

All of the above will be integrated into a computer control enerqy 
nwnaqement system. We are in the process of discussinq with vendors our 
requirements and needs for installation of a computer control' system. 
(See Figure #10 for future tasks.) 

In the final phase, the objective will be addina the following 
cour'ies into the Wentworth curricula. 

1. Enerqy Conservation Analyses Course 

Z. Building Operations and Maintenance Course 

3. Building Energy Control Systems 

4. Alternative Energy Systems Course 
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Ipstrur tioiuil Cost An<"\lysis at a Small College 



William W. Waiti, 



The King's College 



Most apcl i cations of instructional cost analysis have relied heavily 
u|>on scphisticatod computer systems and a high degree of specialized per- 
sonnel sup[>ort. It is terripting to conclude that such studios are beyond 
the reach of a small institution. 

AttempLs to develop an.ongoing program for instructional cost analyr>ir. 
at The King's College have proved successful. It is both possible and 
desirable to perform these studies at a college of our size. 

The King's CoMegr, founded in 1938, is an evangelical liberal arts 
collcse located in the suburban corijiiunity of L'riarcliff Manor, New Vorl' . 
The College is a four year coeducational institution with 907. of the stuc'ciits 
T'esidcrt on canpus as full-time students. The current student liody nucbets 
P.7C. 

The institutional mission is abbreviated by four broad purposes: a 
liberal ^rt"; foutidation; an integrated, interd' sci pi i nary Christicn worlc' 
view; students' development as whole persons; students' commitment to God 
and service to others. This mission is further articulated by a carefully 
stated "Philosophy of Fducation". The latter 5.tatement serves as basis for 
tvvelvf 'Goals for the student". 

Academic curriculum planning is done in light of the Goals for the 
Student. Cach goal finds expression in some course-related experiences. 
In particular, the Core Curriculum is closely linked, point-by-point, vn"th 
thn Goals for the Student. 
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The Cott' Curriculum accounts for b3 bi tlic 130 credits required for 
qrafluatien. 'Of thc"^.(? .ft.!, 3^-' crotiits (U'e tor specific courses. Students 
have '^oi'it' de(jt^e of choice in uk* r(^iraiiiin(] 2\ credits. The Core includes 
9 credits of iriterdcpar tnoiital couri^es, with the bulk of th.e core reprc^crl- 
iny courses taught along standard departnentsl lines. \ 

In addition to the Core Curi'icul uni,' students n'ust con;plete frow 3Q; 
to 7i. credits ir major and related requirements. The College offers 10- 
nidjnrs with the B.; . degrt'o and 6 majors with the' B..S. degree. Althou<jh 
a sfiiaVl {irfnjr.Tn, an A. A. dcorep is also available. In May 1979, there \ ro 
r.C n.S. qraduates, (8 B.A. graduates and C in the A. A. category. Our 
five largest n:?jors are' Business , Physical education, Eleriientary Educotion, 
riolii'jv, c'l'd ('^ycliolofjy. 

f'ceirMj the Pfcd for (i,ore systf.r.ntic aiinoaches to duta col 1 ect: icn , 
analysis, i<i;d dissoinination, the Collrc;e [■••'jgan an insti U'tioiial researcl, 
function in 1175. With some rcorgrmizat i'on of pei sor.nel , the new P/jgijlrnr- 
alsu Iciane llie first Dii'ector of Institutional Rcbcarch. 

Activity, in institutional r;:;.earch begrn in June 1976, v.hcn th'^: Colic-f/' 
\.'<:^ invitid participate ns a [-ilot in-" t i tut ion in Uiv. Instructic ral 
Cost i,u duU cf a project sponsored by the Council for the Advar;ce;;,t nt of 
S:rall CullcL.cs (CAf.C). The overall project has evolved into CASC's f'U«ri- 
nifiu i.nd Data Systrn (f PS). 

It is t'y virtue of inenibcrship in CASC that King's becanr.' eligible for 
a U.^. Office of rdncation Title III grant for Institutional Development. 
The College, along with bl other inSLitutions (of the total of 217 CASC 
Colleges) is now in thi- fourth und la:t year of this fed' rally funded 
projfct. The 52-rF(iiilicr Snail Collurp C'onrorti uin provides technical assis- 
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tdnco in: planning, rudnagonont information systems, and f i seal 'managcront ; 

4 

marketing, admiss ions/recruitment, attrition/retention, and financial re- 
source devolopfiicnt; curriculum, career, and student development; faculty '/ 
development and evaluation, administrator development and evaluation, and 
organizational development. Under the sponsorship of this projedt, v^e hdvc 
generated such items as market studies^, retention studies, 'a Factbook, an 
advising manual, student life surveys, a goals study and instructional cost 
analysis. 

Our first Instructional Cost Analysis was hegun ^n June 197C, for th'j 
1975-76 academic year. Supporting funds were provided by the Institutional 
Dcvcl.ornienl Project. At the tin.e, our studcr,:: recof^ds v.'ero all in maruial 
■form, vvith the result tliat i;iuch tiire Wc.s spent in coding the course inforr,:' 

ti^in for >.eypurchirig ou campus. [Vta v.'ero processed at Orake University • 

i 

using NCHEf'S software. Our invol ven;(^nt in the CASC project cost us apprcx- 
imatoly $7C0.00 for on-campus ex[>enses; Corrputer processing and consuUatic 
we»'e provided v.itl.out charge from CASC. 

The CASC project gave us student data reports, personnel data reporis, 
direct cor.t^ pc>' credit arclsfull costs per credit. Cur involven.ent in 
this project covered the months of June 1976 through March 1977, a period of 
ten months. 

During the 1976-77 year, the College also used Institutional Develop- 
ment funds to automate student records. Every effort was made to have datii 
elements compatible with NCHENS input fomats, for purposes of future cost 
studios. 

During this same tine period, the College v/as invited to particip.ite 
in an Institutional Infonnation System project, sponsored by the flew York 
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Mai" Pi p.ittiiont 01' [ducaticn'G Office of Post secondary Rcsca rdh, Infor- 

ih. itiofi '.y.tfins arJ histi tutioiial Aid. 

Iroi.i the till-' cf our first ii.cctinrj with tiio tGclinical. consultant pro- 
vi.!-'.! I'j iUo Sltitt , \ '..pLHt about nine ii'onths to ccinplcto the tlirco incQiulc-j 
i.f tfc ircjcct: Mu' Student Data Module (SDM), the Personnel Data Module 
(I I'M), .:iM'j the Accounts Crossover Module (ACM). Ke estin^ate that $500.00 
VM'.. sp»r;t for UipLifichiny tiri;e, cards, shipping, telephone and various 
1 t.-r crsi'.. Pt.-r so!inel tirnc, which was not included in this amount, is 
est irrtt c; jt thu'o ♦ four person-weeks. 

It hould ho noted that the State project marked our second year of 
;._' 't:'. btii'iy. Thus, soi:.o of our time c'nd costs v.ere reduced hy hcv- 
If..; hu: ;f..\i(.ii5 i oriol '10 with the n'.oduU'i; , r.r ■< by havinn developed a 
'.li/i!' rrfcrd^ ^,v\[ay vhich is con'patible with NCIIU'iS formats. 

(ii.rif _i th',' course of our i nvol vci:'ent in the State Lducatior. project, 
V,' \.. !r- .iPf' tu g! trill software, throufjh our corputer copjj.-^ny's user? croup, 

ii. i,;f •', (''si'.rTd to perrorii th.c Si;i;C t}pe of ar.Cilysis. ' For n n;Odo5t cost 
t., .■(•.!; , u'j scciiiotl tliffc profjraiiis from the GUAGE users cjroup. 

Irr lullt't: C'Lii'.- a Ccic'ral Autci: ?. l ion lo/30 co:r.[.utev. lliO Cl-U C'JIi- 
t. ;r.' li i Uili.> tf'S of mnin nerory nnd Oierates under a Disk Kanaqcr:'.;nt 
',',•!.(! , ][,(• peril hirals include t\<o disk drives, which handle 5 ir.ecjabyt'i 
»•(•;.. c'isf. pocl.s, cind a ^.00 c-jrd-pc r-ini r.uto printer. Data input is pro- 
vit'rd ; tr(j kiypunch urits in the coiiiputer room. 

I '.iiKj thi' GUAGr prufirttin for the Iiidu'cd Course Load Matrix (ICLM), 
\,r v|. ii..-r,iti".l reports sinilar to those [.n'ovided [.y the fiCHftlS Student Data 
rv.-ajli . Since thi^ first on-can.pus study covered the sar,e year as did that 
•,p< t, ed |.y the Iclucatifui P'^pn r ti'.nnt , we were able to conpare results. 




The comparisons v.cro quite favorciblc, giviny us confidence to continue 
con<lucti!Uj t^'.f' cinalysios on campus. 

Du» in(i llif 1977-78 year, our Comi)utcr Director rev/rote the ICLM pro- 
gram so that now the ICLM reports are routinely generated by virtually no 
data input, using student records files v;hich have already been mounted by 
the Reoi str;-r' s Office. Cost data, in the form of direct cost per credit 
hour, are determined by manual computations. We are currently developing 
programs to analyze faculty and accounting data, thereby eliminating n^ost of 
the reiiiaining manual procedures. 

Three types of reports are generated by our ICLM program. Table I 
shews the Induced Course Load Matrix. One such page is generated for each 
teaching dt'|"''i^t.nient. Colun.n 1 lists the names of all majors taking coiTsor 
in the department. Colun.n 2 indicates tfie average nuiiber of credits tokcr^, 
by that tnajor, in the defjartrent, by an KTE sti-dcnt, v.liere an KTE student 
is defined ns having 0 semester hours. Column 3 indicates the FTE ei,roll- 
n.cnt. This is found by taking the t^otal credits consui.ied, across all df.| (::r 
nieiits, by students in this najor, and dividing by 30. The FTU LMRL nun'brr 
is therefori constant for a given major, regardless of the department r(:(.ort 
on the ICLK page. 

Colupin \ the IWLM, re[)resents, the total credits taught by the depart- 
ment listed at the top of the page, to the given major. An important re- 
lationship to note is that: 

ICLM - nW-V PTE EriRL 

\ 

Column 5 gives the percent of the dep rtrient' s Credits taught to tfie 
major on that line. The last coluirn reports the per cent of the total rcdi 
taken by ttie given major v/hich are 'in this department. Column 5 sfiould add 
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to U)0'', hut c()liii;n ^, iit iKn(.n\-i1., will not. 

Table II cjives o rciiort of the nuniber of student credits taufjht by 
(•a(.h doiu-'.rt'VLMit . Tabic 111 reports the nuni'^cr of student credits taken by 
(v.ch niojor. Pata frcni these two tables serve as inputs to the next phr-Sfc 
of nn.ilysis, cun'putvU.ion of direct cost per credit hour. 

The Collefje is currently interested in direct costs only. Direct cost 
per credit hour is determined for teachincj departments by a manual proced- 
ure which uses e simple \/orksheet for performing calculations. The total 
direct cost for a clr.partnont consists of faculty salaries, fringe beiie! i t'.., 
and the renaindcr of departmental expenses, as reported on the general 
ledger of the Col lege. Where a faculty nember's load is spread across more 
than one drpartient, the salary and fringe Lenef its are allocotcd in propor- 
tion to tf,!' reopuctive tcacliinQ loads in efch departircint. In cases where 
an acconnt or, tlie ledcjrr includes more that one teaching dcparlpent, ncn- 
persentK 1 optnse? are allocuted to the departrp.cnts in proportion to the 
nia.ler of Mui'unt credits taught by each one. (I'hen wc do the analysir by 
upper and lo^.t.*' division, similar allocations are performed.) 

The direct co^t pr^r credit hour fcr a teaching depan-.ment is found by 
dividing the direct cost (as determined according to the previous paragraph) 
by the total nun.bcr of credits taught. In a formula: 

^■IL^ t e d Co n.pe n s a t i on *h Allocated fxpcnses 
Cost per credit = ToTal Credits ^ 

whire coniperisation equals salary plus fringe benefits. 

At present, we have accumulated credit information fcr the past four 
acadei ic years and cost information for the first threi* of these years. 
The data ar^- incl';dcd in the College's fartbook. These reports give an 
overviev, of trends and comparisons among departi; entr. and majors. 

\ 
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Ourinc) this year, v/o will be dcvelopinfj ri Dcpartii.cntal Profile form, 

on v/hich will be included ci four year report of credits taught, number of 

majors, number of cjraduates, niiii>ber of credits consumed by majors, cost * 

per credit hour, and avrraije stotion size.' 

******* 

riiere are several important lessons that we believe we have learned 
from uur participation in cost analysis prorpdures: 

1 • ) filHy dependent upon top -level a dministrative support . 

Since the coordinator of this project must gather data from several offices, 
(s)he rrust have ready access to the data required and have assurance of 
the consistency of interrelated items. 

2. ) lie process is as ii portant a? the results. The NCHEfiS procedures 
have holpecl us to establish a Ivctter informational system, both in studtnl 
records and in other are?s v.'b.erc inconsistencies of data were brought to 
li«.;ht, throiKjh the process. 

3. ) E>.t(Tn'il /'Ssi strnce j_s_hnnhly desirable for i nitirtiiici the s;_'st r\ 

subsecjijf'nt yy J^rl£'£!lL^'^Li'l!ti?Ai'l?T^LJ Jl'''J-^ Y •_ C'^J'lf'" 

l.v, and iTccuroU'ly. iMo CASC riaiitrino and Dr.ta Systcn' Module on Instruc- 
tional Cost Analysis offers this type of initial experience for the small 
college (CA:C, 1979). 

4. ) A small college sho uld he s el ective in its use of the very scuh- 
isticated set of NCHEMS options. The flexibility of the MCIIEMS software 
is both valuable and ovorv/helming. We have used only a small portion of 
its capabilities, l have found thi ICLM (or SDH) data to be most useful. 
For cost figures, we have calculated direct costs, and not full costs. The 
upper/lower division distinction has not been used. The amount of effort ^ 
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reciuircd to do the Accounts Cror.sovci' Kodulc arid the Datii Mniir.cjcnicnt f-'oduU; 
clettronicany is much (jrcciter than v.e can justify. Kanua i calculotions 
provide tlio financial resuU-:. cf inttiest to ur.. Wc have not atlcuiptcd to 
do Lho Resource Requireriient Prediction Model. 

5 . ') The sill t n eel 1 eytMiius t _recgqn J to those con strai nis whic h limit 
the usefulness of the results. The small college, at least in New York State, 
is constrained by the State Education Department's expectation that there ■ 
be a riiiniiiuiii rumher of faculty and PliD's within a department in order to 
sustain a fiiajor. 

The Sffall college is often characterized by a strong sense of comniun- 
ity <ivc\ a firm cfvi^ii tmerit to a set of v.'cl 1 -def i ned goals. It cannot he 
all tf:i(i'is to all lecple, nor can it make decisions purely on econcniic 
c,ri'ui:ds. In a larqe university, a move to decrease, costs n:ay produce an 
iiiipercepti bit: ripple effect; at tlie small coIIocg, the same ii-agrritiKie of 
clicnqc r. V (Jestrc) a pt'Ofircim or move the institutiqn away froir: its mission. 

G.) IcMi p;irutive J.rci_ i i^terrstinf; , Qpf.X.'lT'*' ^'j'^'Ujj ''^ 
Ifi'ti forluruiU' to iind d.-.ta from a group of cclleges reasonably sinnlar 
U) ours. \u a (,t.t"-ral Sf^nse, v;u fourid oi.r cyst figur^is to be coinparoMc 
to theirs, (lovsever, because there arc so many differences in geographic 
cconemics, academic programs, accounting systems, and data collection p^j- 
ccluM'S, we lave found it impossible to use any such comparative data for 
decisien-rndking pur|)oses. .Our most helpful coiipari sons have been those 
aiiouM dcpartu'.ents at our own institution as well as trend analyses. 

7.) The ninst approprjate approach toj:ost st.uo_y da_1_^n ^ ^-.^A-!l!iL['" 
a^t n-nt" ratlif'r_ ♦ ban "h n-d ii.an.vinmnnt " . (Baccl.etti , 1977, pp. 5,G.) TLe 
data do nut mah' ticadei'iic program d(cisioiis for us. Tliere are no formulae 



for v.hich tlic nurib( rs can crank put decisions for dropping or trinmincj 
pro(irdi nattier, the data, when vicv.'Cd over*'SGvcrtr1 years, across depart- 
nior.tr., ran d inp-jts to dopartnontal profiles, which assist us in making 
hottor docir.iotis than wl- could rr?ko without the data. 

15. ) In^trnctiopal cost ardl vsis should be but o ne element of a 
cjmjM cl'-'tisi v( , intccjratcd^ approach t o instit ut ional researc h and develop- 
n'e^nt. By it 'a If, such a study is limited in scope and usefulness, be- 
cause it inr;tires so mucli about the institution. 

********** 

Given those eight lessons learned, there are certain questions for 
v/hich in^.tri'ctiorial cost data cen hel£ us find answers: 

1. ) 'A ^'eiu-rtmont asks to increase the number of its faculty. Should 
\;v iiicr*:ar.L' (i r decreas^|ppr 

2. ) Which dopart.nents arc showing doclinirg interest? (For n;djors? 
for ficM^-r'QjorsV ) 

3. ) A (!. iiartmont osLs for n'.ore physical space. Is the request ju'.t- 
ifiot'lc? 

A deparlrreiit c:rguL'S for a sizeable budget increase. On what tasis 
can the incttasf; be approved (or denied)? 

5.) Can budget dollars be freed for other purposes by eidjusting the 
mix of part-tifr.c and full-tiire instructors in a given departn.ert? 

C. ) What departments seem to be overworked? Can these be identified 
and hclfx'd? 



CONCLU':iON 



As with other colleges, we recognize that the whole area of instructional 

( 
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ccit c^nnlysib is Gvolving, and that, new applications are developing with 
time. At the Kiny's College, we have found that i nstructional ,xost analysis 
is within the reach of a snuill collcqo. As an exercise in institutional 
restvuch, th.-^ analyr.i:. has hecn successfully executed within the constraints 
of our finctncioi and personnel resources. We have found that it is both 
possible and worthwhile to do instructional cost analysis at a small college. 



R.'Vccli'.' ■ ci , P.."'vi I'tui I- . Usinu Cost Analysis in Irternal f-iandcjeiuent in lli(j!:r'r 
rtli;':.it ion. ^;^^l•;|.0 l t_(2fcr.^^^ v9, nl,. Jan. 1977 

Council for th^ Advdncci-.cnt of Sfnall Col lores (CASC). p]/iiiJiJjlSL^ -"i^^i?. 
Sys ( ' : I 1 rue t u^.^'.J, I'J j^^'L/i'.^] Th} ±' ^'•^^i'' ^ f^H ton , 197 9 ." 

Grii:s(!, Cirv. An_AijM-oacli tn r.r..st_ShK;ior- j'.iI^^^JL^JI, Coile NCt'EMS, 
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CRFATIVr CHANGE THROUGH COOPERATION 
Thp Maryland Comnunity College Research Group: 
A foopcrative Approach that Enhances Effective 
rnfmunity Colloqe Institutional Research in Maryland 

Roger C. Andersen 
Oiroctor of Institutional Research and Planninq 
Allenany Connunity Collene 

James D. Tschechtelin 
nirector of Planning and Research 
Maryland State Poard for Cotnnunity Colleoes 

^^?rV^,' 'M though the main title of our presentation is "Creative 
Chanqe Through Cooperation," the subtitle is "The Maryland Camiunity 
Collenp f^esearch Group: A Cooperative Approach that Enhances Effec- 
tive Community College Institutional Research in Maryland." Our pre- 
sentation consist: of two parts, both of which describe aspects of the 
Maryland Conmunity C?tllege Research Group (MCCR6). The first part 
•Inscribes the MCCRG with a special emphasis "placed on the role it plays 
in fosterinq community college institutional research in Maryland. The 
second part of our presentation details two recently complete J studies 
conducted via the assistance of the MCCRG. One of these studied was of 
.ill 1078 conmunity college graduates in Maryland. The other was of 
epioloyers of these 1978 conmunity college (}raduates. Of particular in- 
terest to most of us today is the new Vocational Education Data System 
or "Vrnr.." As my co-presentor will relate shortly, these two studies 
provide much of the information needed for the VEDS. 

^J^js. !^?^nJ?I!^. Community College Res earch Group . Ma ry 1 a nd is a ty p i c a 1 
amonn the fifty states in that it has a high degree of coordination and 
an effective co.-nmuni cation network established at the public conmunity 
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collen<* levpl. As one illustration of this, in Maryland, lere are 
stdtewi<ip orqanizations that consist of each of the major administrative 
officers at tho two-year college level. These nroups include the presi- 
dents, academic deans, occupational deans, public relations officers,^ 
(lat.i procrssim directors, business officers, and institutional research 
directors . Of this qreat multitude of organizations, two of the most 
active and respected of these groups are the Council for Conmunlty College 
Presidents and the Maryland Community College Research Group. 

Organized nine years ago, the Maryland Conmunity College Reseai ch 
Group (MCCRG) is an effective forum for promoting the effective use of 
coiimiinity college institutional research in Maryland. The MCCRG consists 
of thp institutional research directors/personnt 1 of the 17 public commu- 
nity colleges in Maryland, the Director of Planning and Research of the 
Maryland State Board for Community Colleges (the coordinating agency <or 
tho locally qovorned conmunity colleges), and other professional staff 
of Maryland conw^unity colleges and agencies. The MCCRG meets about 
piqht times a year hosted by one of the community colleges. 

Any professional association usually has among its purposes for es- 
tablishment the following: 

(1) to provide channels of cofimunication among the members, including 
a forum for the interchange of ideas about new techniques, strategies, 
and methodologies; 

[?) to encourage the growth and maturation of the profession; and 
(3) to offer a program of interest that will lead to an expansion of the 
professional's knowledge and hopefully lead itself to relevant decision- 
maMnq for the more effective and/or efficient operation of the profes- 
sional 's institution. 

ERIC 



The wider the scope of the organization, the more expanded role 
it plays. 

In terms of the profession of Institutional research, the Associa- 
tion for Institutional Research provides a national organization along 
with the American Fducatlon Research Association. Regional organiza- 
tions are multitudinous, including the North East Association for Insti- 
tutional Research, founded in December, 1974. These organizations are 
important, productive, and provide the practicing professional with the 
opportunity to discuss, seek assistance, and share infonnation regarding 
their connon problems and Issues. 

However, a great number of problems and issues differ drastically 
from region to region, and from state to state. Even within a state, 
the problems of one level of higher education (i.e.. the state colleges) 
may be fairly different from the concerns at another level {i.e.. the 
community colleges). Therefore, these problems and issues. are best ad- 
dressed in an organization that is composed of those individuals and 
institutions of similar type within a state. The MCCRG is such an organi 
zation in Maryland. 

The MCCRG has two major areas of emphasis: 
(1) providing a forum to explore and research pertinent statewide and 
national issues relevant to the comnunity colleges in Maryland; and 
(?) establishing and fostering inter-institutional research activities 
amonq the comnunity colleges in Maryland. 

In regard to the first point above, at present one of the great con- 
cerns in Maryland is the comnunity college funding formula. During the 
past year, members of the MCCRG carefully studied the problem, reviewed 
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various proposed alternatives, and drafted a comprehensive document that 
was forwarded to the Maryland State Board for Community Colleges and each 
of the conmunity college presidents In Maryland. It will surely have an 
impact on the final funding formula (although that formula Is still being 
developed and reviewed). Maryland is one of the only community colleges 
in the United States with a cofrprehenslve community college evaluation 
systpm. Originated by members of the State Board for Conmunlty Colleges, 
members of the MCCRG provided assistance In its development, and provide 
all of the data that make the system possible. A third Issue of corije»-n 
on the national front is the Vocational Education Data System. After 
study of this issue, the MCCRG endorsed a detailed response to this system 
that was subsequently adopted by the Maryland State Board for Community 
Colleges as an official positlpn. 

Although a coordinated approach to state and national Issues has 
strengthened the role of Institutional research In Maryland, there can be 
little doubt that the communication network established via the MCCRG has 
greatly fostered Inter-institutional research activities In Maryland. 
The formal organization of the MCCRG provides a means to coordinate studies 
that involve all of the 17 comnunity colleges In Maryland. Through the 
informal organization, numerous research studies that Involve a number of 
these institutions take place continuously. There Is no doubt that the 
MCCRG has fostered a stronger institutional research program at each coirniu- 
nity college In Maryland, Including Allegany Conmunlty College. Its Impact 
on decision-making at all levels, and especially at the level of the Presi- 
dent's Council and the Board of TrOstees at Allegany, has oeen significant. 
Having 17 institutions as resources for whatever Issue or' concern Is 



<ipplicdl>lo to Alloqany is a tremendous advantage in the carryinq out 
of ri'spon'iibilities in the areas of institutional research and planninq. 

At loast once a year, part of the MCCRG is (ievoted to a report 
l.v oach inpmber as to present and projected research activities. These 
-.pssionn inevitahly lead to requests for completed studies, and coopera- 
tive approaches to common areas of identified need. It is rare for any 
institution to he confronted with a problem or issue that one of the 
other sixteen institutions of similar type have not faced in the recent 
paU or will also be facinn in the near future. This information sharinq 
allows institutions to review other approaches to the problem, save the 
futility of "re-inventing the wheel," and often allows for direct repli- 
cation of studies and approaches. Among the are^s in which institutions 
have worked together within the past three years have been: 

- the development of an administrative evaluation system 

- a study of outcomes of a conwunity college education 

- an assessment of attrition/retention at Maryland community 
colleges 

- the future of the community college in both Maryland and 
in the U.S. 

- a study of "per-credit hour" tuition policies 

The advantages that are associated-with a statewide organization for 
in .titutional research among institutions of the s; ie type, as evidenced 
t)y the Maryland Comnunity College Research Group in Maryland, are that 
the orqaniziation provides: 

(1) an effective forum to address statewide and national issues; 

(:) a means to foster inter-institutional research among institutions 
of the same type; 

(3) a forum for the interchange of ideas and research, most of which is 
'lirertly related to the practical day-to-day decision-making of ^nch 

coHt-QCi and 



!^) 1 nr'Mtpr (ipnrocidtion for the profession of institutional research 
\r\(\ it^, iripact on hoth institutional and statewide decision-making. 

.HidfMl (iimiMr.inn to institutional research that the MCCRG pro- 

vidt". "^llo'LJiiv. (inonn other community colleges in Maryland, is the 

vdlii.U'l" I ontrit ijtion that I relate to you today. In my opinion, organi- 

.Mtiorr. likp tlio ''CCRn that are conducive to practical decision-making 

,ir»> .^^ fs^enti.il to an effective institutional research operation as 

ciationjl ,jnfl mnional forum^. that of necessity direct themselves to a 

l<ir']pr scono. 

If vonr '^.tate does not have an institutional research orqanlzation 
r.hat i.itpr<; tn the special needs of your type of institution, and these 
w()r'l^ '-.ound appeal inq, I hope to have planted a seed or two today. The 
MCCRr, '-.t.drtpd hack in 1970 by a telephone call, a small meeting of three 
in<;ti tiitinns , and j noal : to establish an effective association of insti- 
tution,! 1 rr'.oarrh nn the conmunity college level in Maryland and to fos- 
ti-r .1 rnopcrativn spirit to institutional research. Thi«: is usually how 
.ill Mirh association^, started including NEAIR. Today, as the ninth 
^h.nrnersnn of tho MCCRG, I feel that this goal has been and continues to 
t>f arfiievod . 

Two ''»'t-pnt Projects. The Maryland Cotimunity College Research Group and 
thp Statp Hoard for Comunity Colleges (Statn Board) have cooperated on 
pvf'ral projects during the past four years. There are sever jl advantages 
tn .1 svstpfn of state-local cooperation in research. First, the studies 
^rv (!tt,rn improved through the interaction involved. For example, the 
fxporience of each college in constructing guestionnaires can lead to a 
t.pttor instrument. Seoni, a better response rate can usually be achieved 
with a Mical appeal in the cover letter. Thira, use of a conmon instrument 
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f'nahlps co11ef|PS to cofnnare their results wHh the state average for 
oM-.h item. In fart, several collenes have requested cohort colleqp 
printouts, so that a larqe college can compare its results with colleges 
of similar size. Two of the most recent projects were the graduat. 
follov/-up study and the employer follow-up study. 

r.raduate follow-up. The primary purpose of the Istudy was to help 
the colleges and the State Board evaluate the extent to which they are 
helping students to achieve their educational goals. The study also 
provided data for the State Board's Program Data Monitoring System (a 
nrograiii evaluation system) and for" the Vocational Education Data System, 
nuestionnaires were designed by the Maryland Community College Research 
Croup, and >/ere printed by the State Board. Eac^j' college added its own 
cover letter and mailed the questionnaires to it^ graduates. In March, 
1070, questionnaires were sent to 6,975 graduates of fiscal year 1P78, 
and 4,??3 responses were received, for a respons^^ rate of 61 percent. 

ro»nputer analysis was done by the State Board, an(| college and statewide 

\ 

printouts were distributed to each institution. 

The most frequent educational goal of the graduates was career devel 
opment (10 percent), followed by preparation for transfer (32 percent). 
The remainder \|ero interested in exploration of a new career or self- 
enrichment, rtiqhty-five percent of the graduates said that they achieved 
their goal, with sinnificantly hiciher rates of goal achievement for women 
and whites. The study asked why persons attended the corrtjiunity college, 
and surprisingly, low cost was not among the top two reasons selected. 
The qraduates checked convenient location and attractive prpgrams most 
often (34 percent checking each itern). 

; 
; 
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Atlout throe-fourths of the graduates were employed, 56 percent full- 
tiiiu> jful ?1 pt'rcont nart-time. However, amonq qra'duates who had employment 
t\oi\]' , ') porct'rit were employed full-time. There were no significant 
(li ft'Tences by oex or race in employment, qoal achievement. Four-tifths 
of fho nra«ludtes were emoloyed in a job that was related to their program 
of stiidv, and ^? percent stayed in Maryland or the District of Columbia 
for thoir etnployment. Several questions were asked of the graduates who 
wore siill lookim for work. Most respondents said that there were too 
few openims in their field, but interestingly, only three percent said 
that tfie salary was too low in their field. 

About 40 percent of the graduates did some transfer work at a four- 
year rollenc. However, among graduates who had transfer goals, three- 
fourths transferred. There were no significant differences by sex or race 
in tr<insfpr goal achievement. Most students selected a transfer college In 
Maryland, and most of those chose a state-operated institution. The majority 
of transfer ^-.tudents lost three credits or less in the transfer process, 
■ind earned a 'R' or better average at tha transfer college. 

In thp corrmunity college, a study of the graduates is a study of the 
academic success of the college. The results are positive, giving excellent 
rei nforcomont to the faculty and beautiful material for press releases. 
The<^^o two uses are important and legitimate. However, the graduate follow- 
u(» also provides detailed information by program that can stimulate critical 
program evaluation, and the data is being used in Maryland for this Purpose 
as we 1 1 . 

rmpJjDver^ follow-up. The purpose of the employer follow-up Is to help 
(ollcgps improve their occupational programs. The study also provides data 
needed for the Vocational Fducation Data System (VFDS). Questionnaires for 
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thr employer follov/-up were desiqned by the Maryland Community College 
Rose.jrch Hroup, and included the five itens specifically required by 
Vrns. Tho questionnaires were printed by the State Board and mailed 
the colleqes. The names and addresses of employers were derived 
from thr qraduate follow-up study, and the population consisted of the 
emnloyer'; of students who qraduated from career programs, were employed 
full -time in a field related to their training, and who gave permission 
f.o contact their employer. Questionnaires were sent to 962 employers, 
and 7B4 responses were received, for a response rate of 81 percent. 
Computer analysis was done by the State Board, and college and statewide 
printouts were distributed to each institution. The completed question- 
naires were returned to the colleges, and sent to the faculty in each 
occupational program to read the open-ended responses. 

fmploycrs gave the highest ratings for interpersonal skills, such 
as the iibility to communicate with superiors and the ability to work well 
with others. On the former item, 60 percent said that the preparation 
was more than adequate and only 2 percent said inadequate. The programs 
with the highest ratings in ability to work well with others were Secre- 
tarial and Fire Science, and programs with lowest ratings were Electronics 
and Radiology. 

The item consistently rated lowest by employers was familiarity with 
test or laboratory equipment, where 27 percent said that the preparation 
was more than adequate and ^ percent said inadequate. On this item, 
Secretarial Science and Law Enforcement programs were rated highest, and 



Electronics and Nurs.ng were rated lowest. 

employers rated the performance of job skills somewhere between inter- 
personal skills and familiarity with equipment, with 40 percent sayina that 
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joJ) <ikins were more than adequate, and only 6 percent sayinq inadequate. 
Spcrotc^rifil <^ciencp and Rusiness proqrams were rated hlqhest on the p^r- 
fomunc'^ of job ski^.ls, and Nursing and Data Processing were rated lowest. 

In qpncral, the results are seen as a clear endorsement of the career 
proqrjms in Maryland's community colleqes. Ninety-seven percent of the 
employers said they would hire another graduate from the same program. 
The contr-il prnhlem with the study is the small number of responses for 
each program. Of 77 proqrams, only 15 had more than 10 respondents state- 
wide. Such numbers are predictable with the small study population; after 
the study has been conducted for several years, the responses by program 
can be anqreqated to improve the data.' For the present, t>ie best use of 
the employer follow-up may come through the» personal review of the open- 
ended questions by the faculty at each community college. 

Summary. It may be easier for a single college to do Institutional 
research projects on its own. It may be easier for a state agency to 
man<iate that all colleges conduct a cookbook study. While more time and 
effort may be required to conduct state coordinated institutional research, 
the rewards can he qreat. The data may be cleaner, and the study will 
certainly provide more comparative information. The statewide analysis 
can nlay an important role in policy forynation at the state level. 

The graduate and employer follow-up studies, conducted on a regular 
basis, are excellent for complyinq with the VEDS, and they are impressive 
on a cannus about to encounter an accreditation visit. However, the primary 
reason for a comprehensive statewide follow-up system is to improve the 
quality of education for the student. Reyond all the tables and chi-squares 

72 
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if the faculty meinber teachinn data processinq is stimulated to take 
another look at tho course and make some changes, then all of the 
quo<^tionnaires md computer runs are worth it. A statewide follow- up 
systpfii, v.ith colleges and a state agency cooperating /has bee>i an 
effective part of program evaluation and improvement in Maryland. 




STRATEGIC LONG RANGE PLANNING FOR UNIVERSITIES 

Michael E. Baker 
Carnegie-Mellon University 

I 

Introduction 

The multiple and often broad-based objectives of a college or 
university make strategic planning a particular challenge. This paper 
represents the results of thinking about and doing strategic long 
range planning at, Carnegie-Mellon University (dMU). A structure for 
strategic planning analysis is presented which integrates exis'-.ing 
techniques. Examples are provided of planning activities at CMU. The 
lollowing sections of this paper will discuss the definition of 
strategic planning, strategic planning anlysis, a university planning 
process, a strategic planning framework, examples of strategic 
planning, and conclusions about this f .'.eld. 

Definition of Strategic Planning 

Planning is the process of preparing for the future. Strategic 
planning involves those decisions which are of major importance to an 
at i^anization . Strategic issues are visible, global and significant.^ 
E^rtiTiples of strategic issues for a university are tuition, faculty and 
staff salarit'S, size and quality of freshman class, departmental 
budp;et5 and tenure quotas. Strategic decisions usually involve 
c..H:.'itions of generating and allocating resources. 

Strategic planning, as with any planning, cai.not be done succes- 

iully in a vacuum. Defining a context for planning is especially 

Inportant for strategic issues. One framework for defining a coni^ext 

2 

is the WOTS-UP method. The acronym stands for weaknesses, oppor- 
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tunities, threats and strengths. The following examples show the 

types of issues that would be included in this strategic planning 

p 

framework at Carnegie-Mellon. 

Strengths: Faculty productivity and student quality. 

Weaknesses : Age , cond ition and suitability of physical 

space ; geographic d istr ib ution of enter in^ 
students . 

Opportunities: Growth > in sponsored research ; strong demand for 

professional education . 

Threats: Increased inflation and decline in nunbers 

of high school graduates. 

<• 

Robert Shirley has presented a similar framework for strategic 
planning."^ Many other frameworks also exist. T\\ct main point is to 
use some framework to insure that the kind of issues mentioned above 
will be included in planning. 

After strategic issues have been identified and plans are being 
made, it is useful to check for constraints or interactions among 
strategic areas. The existence of these interactions reinforces the 
importance of setting up ci global or systems view of an institution 
and its environment for strategic planning. Once a strategic 
framework has been developed the rest of the planning process can 
begin . 



Strategic Planning Analysis 

A strategic planning analysis is the next step after tne 
strategic planning framework has been developed and the appropriate 
information collected. A strategic planning analysis should answer 
the questions: "Where are the institution's competitive advantages 
and therefore where should a greater portion of resources be placed?" 

75 
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The concept is to strengthen the university by emphasizing programs 
« 

which have (or are expectijd to have) comparative advantages. The need 
for -strategic planning is well stdted by Fred Harcleroad, "No college 
ot university, private or public, now has Ir can hope to have the 
resources needed to do everything well. An insitution will have to 
decide whether to do a few things well or many things poorly."^ 

The Boston Consulting Group (BCG) has developed a method of 
strategic, analysis called the "product market matrix".^ In its 
simplest form the matrix has two dimensions: market share and 
expected market growth. This simple, but powerful analysis works well 
for the private sector where profits are usually related to market 
share. To maximize profits a firm therefore concentrates on products 
with high market share in growing markets and cuts back on products 
with low market share in declining markets. 

Certainly a more complex analysis is needed for universities. As 
a public sector organization there are multiple goals which can't be 
captured with a single "bottom line". Peter Doyle and James Lynch 
made the first ^xtension of the BCG matrix for a . university . They 
used the dimensions of market share ^nd market size.*^ This author 
feels that this adaptation is inappropriate since market growth is a 
better determinant of strategic importance than markjo size is. 

g 

James Hollowood has made another adaptation of the BCG matrix 
for universities. ^oUowood's matrix has the dimensions of market 
share and the maturity of a field. Hollowood argues that market 
growth is a function of the maturity of a field. The notion of 
maturity of a field is an important concept but it is not 
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sjbslanMal change from the basic market share and market grovrt^h 
matrix • 

9 

Lawless, Lev . and Wright provided this author with the idea of 
the missing dimi*nsions from a ' strategic analysis for universities. 
l>iey argued that program quality and, the centrality of each program to 
the university's mission were important dimensions. This author feels 
that a synthesis of BCG's market share and market growth approach and 
Lawless et al's quality and centrality dimensions is an appropriate 
basis for jriverr>ity strategic planning analysis. 

The importance of market share uivA market growth has already 
been discussed with their obvious economic impact. Program quality 
and centrality are important becausj of the nature of universities. 
Quality is important for two reasons. First, in many student choice 
and research funding decisions, q.ality is a primary factor. Second, 
it iS important for: a university to have a relatively uniform level of 
quality. Centrality is important because of the interdependence of 
academic fields in terms of teaching and research. Carnegie-Mellon, 
for example, would be handicapped without a strong mathematics 
department , 

Give') the four -dimensional analysis posed by the author, an 
institution could relatively more resources in high market share, 
high market growth, high quality and central academic programs. The 
Computer Science Department at Carnegie-Mellon is an example of such a 
program. In fact, the success of ^ this department was the result of a 
strategic docisim made years ago. Conversely, a university would put 
relatively fev^LT resources in lovi^r market shcire , lower (or negative) 
market growth, lower quality and less central academic programs. 




Figure 1 i.hows an example matrix for Carnegie-Mellon with two of the 
four strategic analysis dimensions. 



Figure 1 
Product -Market Matrix 
CMU Example Departments 
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It should be noted that although the creation of a strategic 
planning analysis is relatively straightforward , its appl ication to 
decisiop-making is not. First, as with any analyses, strategies are 
suggested to decision-makers rather than determined by the analysis. 
The decision-makers will always need to use their Judgment in taking 
action, especially since they are aware of complexities which the 
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rnodvl <\in*l lakt» ir)lo artount. Second, the amount of change in 
rt,vk)uri't» .iIlooaliTi will alwjyo be constrained by a university's 
si tur'it i Mri . rpnur^'ii faculty cannot be dismissed without great 
di3r-upt.iMi for institulion or facilities may not be easily 

(^onvert»»vi rr.im ^no purpo.so lo another. Third, many strategic 
decision:-, at Cirnek-^o-Mo Hon ha not been at the level of emphasizing 
field A vernur field B but instead at questions of which 
subsp^»cial tie? WLtiiiri field:^ should be emphasized. And finally, all 
irtajor decisions will bo implemented throui^h regular organizat ' '.n 
pro(*esr.c . The next section of this paper will discuss an example of 
a univerji^y plannin:^ process which focuses on strategic issues. 

A_ Unlver^uty .?tralt^gic Planainp. Process 

There are three important issues in conducting strategic 
plannin*;: it mu/.t be done periodically, it should be done in a common 
format for ejoh subunit, and it should deal with strategic issues. 
Table 1 sh^wi: th*:* baroo colle/,e planning outline being used at 
Carner,i»j--Mn 1 loM . Tho\ CMU planning process will occur during the 
l97^-8''» :ica.je::iic year. Tuis plann.n/, will be the first major planning 
effort :;in:e l^Vb-YY. The- outline is d^sir.ned to stress strategic 
plannin.; ootK-erri.'. . ' Tlie points addr'essed in the outline are expected 
to prv^'lij^^e plan:; w!;i h can be ootnparod and assimilated at the 
university levt^l . 
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Table 1 
College Planning Outline 



1) 



Strategic Environment 

a) Collego goals statement 

b) External environment 

c) Strengths and weaknesses 

d) Internal relationships with other CMU units 



2) 



Opportunities Anal ysis 

a) Specific areas with opportunities 

b) Pros and cons of each 



3) 



Strategic Plan 



a) The collegers recommended plan for utilizing the 
-available alternatives should specify actions that 

ill be taken as well as major alternatives that will 
not be adopted. 

b) Implementation 



U) Evaluation Plan 

a) Assessing success of the strategic plan 

b) Heans of tracking competitors 

Another procedural issue is important in planning. At CMU the 
planning is top-down. The President sets the goals of the University 
and prov ides a framework for each college to conduct their planning . 
Bottom-up planning is an equally valid method. In either case there 
will be discussion and plan modifications once any planning takes 
place ard people at a different level of the organization respond. 
And while CMU focuses or departments in strategic planning, 
institutional mission areas are another basis for structuring planning 
ef forts. The next sections of this paper will discuss some specific 
strategic planning examples at Carnegie-Mellon. 

Budget Planning 

A major issue in budgeting is how to integrate information about 
academic departments and how to translate that into budget decisions. 
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Although definitive procedures have not been developed, 
Carnegie-Mellon has had some useful experiences concerninft these 
issues . ' ^ 

In planning the CMU 1980-81 budget in September, 1979t 
departmental indicators were used to present summary information. 
Table 2 lists these indicators. In each case the indicator was not 
presented in basic units of .data such as dollars or units taught, but 
were converted to quintiles* The budget indicators were included to 
represent past strategic decisions. The research and units taught 
tre' d indicators measure rnarket change. Research overhead recovered 
addresses research productivity and budget need. Units taught outside 
own department is a measure of teaching centrality. Finally,* the 
income, analysis supplement is a composite measure which is a proxy 
summary for teaching and research market share. 



Table 2 

Departmental Indicators Used In 
Budget Planning 

BUDGET 

- Yearly Budget Increase % (5 year average, annualized) 

- Last Year's Budget Increase % ^\ 

RESEARCH 

Yearly Research Increase t (5 year average, 
annualized) 

Research Overhead Recovered per Faculty 
TEACHING 

- Yearly Units Taught Increase % year average, 
annualized) 

- Units Taught Last Year to Students Outside of Own 
College 

COMPOSITE 

- Academic Department Income Analysis Supplement % 
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The academic department income analysis is computed in the 
following way. Gross revenje is assigned on the jasis of units taught 
and ref-earch overhead recovered. Charges are calculated for r.is- 
tration, library, computer cence- services ,; and assigned space. Net 
revenue is then gross revenue I'^ss cnarges. Then the supplement is 
the department's educational rind general operating budget less \;heir 
net r*i?venut?. The supplePTcM basically measures the extent ;o which 
endoMTient income is used to support each department. Of course, care 
must be used in comparing departments. The physiccl sciences ,are 
usually much more expensive to support than the hunanities, for 



A delp^il survey technique was then used by top university 
administrators to rate the budget priority of each department for 
1980-81. After the second ro'jnd of surveys, convergence was reached 
for over half the department?.. More rounds were not completed oeca.ise 
this process was only a guide to budget decisons, not a precise 
determinant, nor wa^5 it intended to be. In any system, top managers 
neci to apply their judgments to the result;} of a planning process. 
In addition, at CMU budgets are given to deans who then decide 
departmeTitcTl budgets. CMU's process is also top-down, starting with 
budgets based on expected revenues rather than with departmental lists 
of needs. ; 

^\ The result of this effort was a preliminary budget which was 
different at the college level from an across-the-board increase. On 
re hard, the difference from an even increase was only about half a 
.>('> enl of the funds allocated. On the other hanJ, 1980-81 is a year 
in wtilch plana to emphasize salary increases rather than depart- 



ex ample . 




\ 
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mental ntrate^lc importance. A rather different planning method was 
used in pl;innLnfj for the Planning Department. 

Planning for the Piann ir.g Department 

The experience during the summer of 1979 of planning; for a 
Planning Department at Carnegie-Mellon was valuable for two reasons. 
First, it was a prototypical procedure for any strategic planning. 
The two major functions of planning were involved: the identification 
of a set of potential projects or activities and the selection of a 
subset jf the initial group of projects which would be done. Second, 
= ,.>d was used to deal with the issue of a lack of an easily 
ider Led .market share for the Planning Department* s. eff-^rts . 

T'i^^ planning process began with three meetings at which all 
fcurrer ' proejcts and proposed projects were discu::sed. The 
discus s concentrated on explaining some of the projects, reviewing 
past effectiveness, and considering the organization environment in 
which the department of;erates. Next, dimensions of project value were 
created. Valuation was an important issue since Planning does not 
charge for' its service*5 nor is there a reasonable way of 
concei tualizing the market share Planning has of all planning projects 
at Carnegie-Mellon. The method used for valuation was to have each 
person in Plannir,., rate eacn project on a 1 to 5 scale with respect to 
value to vhe University, vnlue to the project client(s), and 
professional val'ue to ti\j people in Planning. Weights of .6, .3i and 
.1 were assigned respectively to these values. Although arbitrary, 
these weights do provide a bas s for valuing planning projects. 

Given ''val ues'' of projects and estimating ti.ne requirements it 




was possible to produce a list of projects for Planning to complete 
during 1979-8Ci. Manpower constraints then provide a cut-off point for 
feasible, high priority projects. This method helped to reach 
decisions to go ahead with a computer-based planning information 
system and to delay student attrition studies. The resulting list of 
projects also provides a basis for discussions with top administrators 
about priorities. While they shouldn't be expected to review all 
projects, the Provosis, Vice President, and President can look at five 
or ten projects aro-jid the cut-off point. 

Conclusion 

This author believes that strategic planning is extremely 
important. An individual or an organization will always be faced with 
more work than resources permit. It is therefore crucial to make 
strategic decisions about what should be done and what should not be 
done. The strategic planning framework, analysis, and processes 
outlined ir this paper were integrated from existing techniques. The 
approaches presented and examples of planning at CMU were provided to 
be descriptive, rather than normative. More research should be done 
on the franework and the processes, especiiilly oncerning the measures 
that are used. It is also important to understand how a framework or 
process should vary given the goals and structure of an institution. 
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. Plannincj for Contingencies in the? 19^^0*5 
Jane C. Frank 

The critical problems facing colleges and universities in the cominn 
decade are: (1) declining enrollments (up to 35 percent in New York 3tate 
by 1990, greater for some institutions); (2) increased costs per student 
because of fewer students, changing clientele^ rising energy prices, and 
rising personnel costs; and (3) declining and changing financial^re^ources 
due to increased competition for a declining pool of funds (both public 
and private sources). Any one of these problems alone might be handled in 
standard ways, but the combination of all three may be deadly unless major 
organizational changes are undertaken. Campus environments are not 
generally conducive to this type of response. Internal, campus-level pro- 
blems include a lack of ful l awareness of the magn-itude pf these problen-s 
by many within the institution, a correspo'-iding lack of integrated planning 
and leadership, and consequently, general campus inertia. The result is 
likely to bo that by 1990 most institutions in New York State will have 
either experienced a decline in enrollment or changed their programs or 
clientele to maintain enrollment levels. Each institution has to make choices 
now which will affect its position during the igSO's. The purpose of thi^ 
paper is to suggest those responses and action which appear to be the most 
promising for institut^ional pursuit. 

There are many ^lossible actions and strategies available to colleges 
in response to t.h«so problems (Frank, 1979). Prior to determining specific 
action.s, however, each institution nust recocjnizG these problems within its 
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own campus context, be aware of the externa', situation and constraints, and 
develop an integrated, but ever-chancjinq plan for -responding. The realities 
which are likely to bo most crucial for individual institutions are: 

• For most institutions, survival and health will require a signifi- 
cant planned reduction in enrollment and faculty size. 

« Institutional .arvivdi and, health will depend greatly on market 
positioning. 

• Development of dlternative markets will not, in most crises, 
all^iate enrollment problems and may create particular service 
problems and increase costs for the institutions. 

f Few institutions will avoid financial problems. 

• Personnel i ssues are crucial to institutional survival. Faculty 
, size and composition will affect costs, programs, educational 

quality, and general flexibility. Administrative size, structure, 
and effectiveness will be challenoed and under stress. 

• Phasing out of peripheral academic programs may be a useful 
activity for institutions, but s^ch actions will involve 

. considerable risksHncluding serious personne. problems. 

t Investments in alternative energy systems and facility uses may 
enhance the long term financial position of a campus. 

f All of these issues may generate conflict internally and with 
the public. This conflict, coupled with the participatory 
management style prevalent in colleges, contributes to institu- 
tional inertia. LeadFrship in overcoming this inertia, in a 
rational way, will be a major contribution to survival during 
the coming decade. 87 
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Institutional strategies addressing those. areas will be discussed 
urdc-r the two broad headings of marketing and integrated planning for 
contingencies. ^ 
In t ojrate d^ PI njJig_io r_ Con t^n^ejic 

Although colleges and universities have many options for responding 
to declining enrollments, the central ones are determinincj/the projected, 
size and cost of the institutu'n and the corresponding strategies to achieve 
it. For most institutions, reduction in size will occur. Prior planning 
may make the "eduction less traumatic. Choosing appropriate goals and 
supporting strategies is a primary step; being able tc develop alternatives 
If It l;«..oiiies apparent that the goal cannot be met will probably be an 
attribute of most surviving and healthy institutions. Putting energy just 
into preventing declining enrollment and 'not being able to cope with con- 
stant change, fluctuations, and financial problems is not a good strategy. ' 

As planning for the decade "occurs, all constituencies--facul ty, 
administration, and support staff— must be part of the process. The tradi- 
tional, participatory governance structure on most campuses provides an 
avenue for involvement. Personnel issues, curriculum decisions, and 
financial concerns affect all. The products of their involvement i-n the 
planning process reinforces its importance: (1) a commonalty of under- 
standing about the mission and goals of the institution and strategies to 
implement them; (2) better allocation and utilization of resources; 
(3) energy directed to essential activities; (4) evaluation and based on 
objective terms; and (5) ultimately, survival of the institution (Parckh, 
1977). . ^ - V* 
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Institutions often .ail to achieve these products because constituents 
do not accept the same assumptions about the future which, in the past, has 
'VMilt.^Ht in inertia and internal organizational conflict. Particularly for 
plannincj for the i980's, efforts must be made to tducate the^entire campus 
community about the realities of the decade. It is from both a common 
premib'- and a shared goal that institutional cooperation and planning will 
progress. 

Beyond the participatory effort, there must still be strung mechanisms 
to overcame the conflict and inertia which will certainly remain. No one 
will want their program to be cut or their position eliminated. Strong 
leadership dr.H the exercise of central' authority with sensitivity to both 
^ human and institutional needs will be necessary. The needed changes are apt 

^- . ^° too great for general consensus to be sufficient though it will sti^.l ■ 

be necessary to the degree that it can be attained. 

There is no substitute for integrated planning regarding personnel 
policy. Reductions in kudents will mean a reduction in staff. For 
those few institutions who will not experience an enrollment decline, 
personnel costs will still be a problem. Salaries affected by inflation, 
older and more expensive faculty and staff, and later retirement will 
contribute to increased costs. These cost problems may be aggrevated by 
collective bargaining agreements, morale problems, institution's need for 
flexibility in curriculum planning, and new clientele with different needs. 

Each institution should develop a realistic staffing plan which 
shou,ld be updated annually to reflect budget, enrollment, and program 
plans. Details of the plans will vary by institution but may include planned 
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reduction, r>Ml location of vacdted tenure slots, set ratios of tenured 
faculty by rank, maximum probationary period for tenure appointments, non- 
tenure appointments, early refVement options, guidelines with respect to 
the reductior^ of per'^onnel because of financial exigency, and retraining 
programs (Furniss, 1973; Conmission on Academic Tenure, 1973). These 
elements are applicable to faculty or staff; no segment of the college 
community should be isolated from the changes. 

Part-time staff, while providing flexibility and reduced costs, may 
affect the institution's productivity (especially research and student 
counseling) and quality of programs and teaching. Any choice involves 
risks which must be weighed. 

Although personnel costs are the lar5est single item in the budget, 
energy costs are rapidly increasing. Lony-term financial planning must 
include provisions for dramatically rising energy costs. Investment in 
alternative energy systems and corresponding planning of facility u .e may 
enable some institutions to weather the decade. 
Marketi ng 

Marketing has been a popular slogan for the development of recruiting 
programs on many campuses for the past decade. Few institutions have 
comprehensive marketing programs based on knowledge of the institution, 
market positioning, current clientele, and potential markets. Without 
such knowledge, an institution may lose its competitive edge and jeopardize 
its heal th and survival . 
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At the base of any marketing program is the institution's identl»ty 

and niiT/oioii. This includes its educational philosophy,*role and scope, and 

cjtuUs (Shirley and VolkweiYi, 1978). Chait (1979) suggests that "mission' 
.J 

X • madnc'os" should be translated into more actions to better aid the real goal 

of institutional survival. Actions follow direction and leadership, which 
must be defined by the mission and corresponding marketing program. A 
np,rketing program has tv;o distinct aspects: market positioning and market 
development. 

Knowledge of the institution in relation to its competition is the 
priniory bosis for ftiarket positioning. With-whom does the institution compete? 
In which areas? How well does the institution compete? How do changes by 
the compotitors affect the institution? How do changes at our institution 
affect tf.e competition? These are some of the questions involved with 
determining and evaluating an institution's market position. This information 
provides a base for planning institutional strategies to respond effectively 
to competition. 

Such knowledge and appropriate responses will enhance the institution's 
position and thus contribute to its success through the 1980's. One 
example is a study by Lay andMaguire (1978) wh^ have studied Boston Collece's 
competition to monitor the effects of changes in policy at other institutions 
on the behavior of applicants which could affect Boston College's policies. 
This specific approach is only one way of monitoring an aspect of competitor 

behavior which influences an institution and its market |;osi tioning. 

htarketing, howevor, is more commonly recognized as a cluster of 
tfichniqucs for market development: to identify the college's clientele, 
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to dctcnnni' their need;, to develop prograi^s and services for responding 
to tho'-.e noods, and to advertise the availability of those programs. This^ 
typo of marketing approach will be the most effective way of ^strengthening 
institutional drawing power and maintaining enrollments. An inability to 
keep up with a changing student market may result in losses to competing 
institutions. Further, marketing analysis provides the tools for evaluating 
alternative market development, i .e., exploring student markets other than 
those already served by the institution. ^ 
Some examples of. types of marketing analyses are: 

• Gorman (1976) identified institutional qualities which could be 
promoted to attract more traditional freshmen. 

• Grites and league (1978) investigated the reasons why students 
choose not to attend an institution to which they were admitted 
and suggested ways to increase those enrollments. 

• The Atlantic Community College Response Analysis (1979) examined 
the needs of the local corrimunity and suggested more job skill 
training courses, more dissemination of information about the 

school, and the development of one-credit courses for adults. 

i 

In each of these cases, the attractiveness and drawing power of the. 
institution for a specific type Vf student is being evaluated. A number 

* V 

of researchers have looked at the components of attractiveness which should 
be monitored. In general terms, they include the following (Rowse, 1978): 
atmosphere--friendl iness, warmth, culture, intel lectural . orientation , special 
interest opportunity, and financial health; curricular or prograrn distinc- 
tiveness; general reputation and awareness--institu\ional age and market 



area; academic qua! ity--soler.tivity level, job placement level, and research 
orientation; and practicali ty--cost and convenience, preparation for future, 
and admissions standards. 

Market development to attract students can have several directions. 
The first and easiest is to market the college to its "traditional" student 
type. Some institutional actions are: to accept more students from the 
applicant pool, to recruit more in order to increase the number of 
applicants, and to increase the yield, i.e., try to get mofe students who 
are accepted to attend the institution. 

The second approach to markec development is to attract new students, 
for example, adult learners, minority stuJents, and foreign students. The 
adult student market has been the fastest growing segment in higher education. 
And, although this growth continues, O'Keefe (1977) has documented a slower 
rate of growth from +21 percent between 1969-72 to only 8 percent between 
1972-75. He concludes that while adult education may grow during the 1980's 
it will grow at a slower rate. 

Serving adults may also be expensive for an institution. For example, 
it takes several part-time students to equal one full-time student but this 
does not adequately reflect the costs of certain services to students such 
as counseling and record keeping). Responding to increased competition from 
other agencies or institutions and meeting different needs may also add to 
the cost of adult programs. 

Institutions will, hov/ever, have more adult students and proportionately, 
more minority students--espcciaHy black and hispanic--during the 1980 decade 
(Rowse, 1979). In general » higher education has two choices: (1) to keep- 
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current conoqp participation rate for the nrinority groups and experience 
a cjreator-thjn-antic ipated decline in enrollments, or (2) develop technique:, 
for recruitinrj and retaining minority youth in college. The majority of 
minority students who graduate from high school enroll in college. But, 
many fail to complete high school College recruitment and cooperative 
programs throughout the high school years may be effective, but costly. 
Once in college, only ab^t 40 percent of the minority students eve- graduate 
compared with their white counterparts' graduation rate of over 50 percent. 
If their figures were equal ized through special programs, considerably more 
young people will graduate and college enrollments with the minority popula- 
tions will increase. 

Foreign students have increased in numbers and are a potential market 
(Julian and Slattery, 1978). Bgt, although the numbers are increasing, a 
smaller proportion of foreign students are enrolling in hic;her education 
institutions in the Northeast. Those that do enroll are seeking degrees 
in engineering, business and management, mathematics, and computer science; 
they are competing for seats in already popular programs. Before developing 
this market, colleges must consider costs for recruiting, programs, and 
services such as counseling and J^nguage assistance. 

Although new markets are touted as possible solutions to declining 
enrollments, the realities of coU, services, and competition appear to 
undennine that hope. Each institution must assess its own current situation 
and weigh the alternatives carefully. 

The development of a market program "brings people, programs, 
planning, and process together in an objectives-center system" op a continual 
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basis (Johnson, 1979). Invol vement of the many campus coiiDtituenciGs in 

m 

the continual development of a marketing plan to keep abreast of market 
positionintj and recruitment efforts, will ensure a variety of perspectives 
and a cnn)()us understanding of the realities of the situation. This campus 
involvement in the direction of the institution through market development 
is one component of the fight against inertia. ^" * . • 

Conclusion 

Most higher education institutions will experience enrol Inient dccl ines 
during the 1980's. The iilagnitude of the decline and the fact that it will 
occur in a period of less than ten years nieans that all institutions will 
feel the impact in some way or other. The internal conflicts generated 
by dec-lining enrollments and financial strain may be ameliorated by compre- 
hensive. campus-wide planning coupled with educational leadership. 

The Carnegie Foundation's More Than Sur viva l suggests, "a good 
place to start is with the recognition that growth fosters neither the habits 
of mind nor the organizational arrangements required for adjusting to declining 
growth"--or absolute decline. New "habits of mind" for the coming decade 
must include two elements: (1) knowledge of the institution, especially 

r 

in relation to its competition; and (2) a campus mobilized to confront the 

■ enormous changes of the decade. Even these two elements will not guarantee • 

institutional health and survival into the next century, but they will 

-* provide an institution with its best chance for a promising future. 

The framework presented here-- integrated planning for contingencies. 

■and. iiiarkejtjng--holds promise for institutions of higher ecucation p!,:"*'' m" '. 

for a dcgide of multiple problems and chatigcs. A recognition of f . 

realities of the 1980's by all campus constituencies is the first step in 

the process of respondin^^ effectively. ^ 
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Inteqrated planning and marketing provide a framework for developing 
actions and strategies. This is» however, no substitute for educational 
leadership by both the faculty and administration, and hard work and com- 
mitment by all. 
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On the Use And Misuse of Systems Approaches 
Allen H. Kuntz > 
State University of New York at Buffalo 

.* # 

American Heritage Dictionary defines a system as : 

t ^ 

A group of interacting Interrelatied or Interdependent elements forming or 
regarded as forming a c6l lection or an entity. 

A set of interrelated ideas, priitdples, laws» rules, procedures or the 
like. 

A set of objects or phenomena grouped together fof classification or 
analysis'. 

Systema (Greek) 4 fc:ompos1te whole . 

How could such a notion te of -interest to institutional researchers? 
"Systems approach", "data base", "management information systems", are buzz 
words of the Zeitgeist. Institutional Research functioned before they were 
Invented, and will function more effectively when they are properly set 
into the perspective of an educational setting. 

The post sputnik space race spawned these now fashionable terms so 
readily taken into the vocabularies of educators. 

Conceptually we are bound by symbols to Invent syntax, rules relating 
symbols to symbols, and to the ordering of language. Conceptually we cannot 
escape the system of languages except with great difficulty. Nor can we 
escape the imposition of our symbols upon an unspeakable, existential , out- 
side of self reality. Yet we frequently confuse the symbol with the 
reality as Korzybski suggested, and respond to the symbol as if it were 
reality. Beyond that, we often behave as if we agreed upon the meaning 
our symbols have, universally, when in fact only the notation of mathe- 
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matical operators and numerals approach some small degree of commonalty. .* 

Why did "Institutional research" come Into being In the first place? 

To answer som^ questions: 

Whp? ^ 
Does what? 
To whom? 
(it what cost? 
/or what end? 
In what setting? 
, With what effects? 

In educational settings, there are sounds uttered about purposes, 
objectives, management, governance, organization, and leadership. Exactly 
what might be the meaning of these utterances, confu^jes the mind. There was 
a time we heard quite often that education should operate by "management by 
objective". That combination of sounds set off massive efforts almost 
everyvhere,^and became a "buzz phrase". 

i^s a first approximation of agreement about symbols, let us assume the 
following: a 

^ucpo^es express judgments about desirable things which are needed, useful, 
good» just. ' ' 

Objectives determine particular work to be performed, processes used, and 
resources to be tapped by the adoption of a program of action. 

Management is said to be getting a job done, it is the delivering of goods 
or services. / The development of work programs, provision and use of 
resources people, plant, equipment, and support services are. all 
involved. 

Governance is said to be the procedural process for relating power to pur- 
^ pose and for the respond i V exercise of power. Sometimes it is an 
' expression of the general *»n ; determining broad policy abou^ objec- 
tives, programs, standards, resources, and benefits. 
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Organization is said to be a structure for the interaction of leadership, 
governance, and managenient, basically translating purpose into pirfor- 
mance, i.e., the structure of power and, work activity. 
Leadership persuades those In governance to decide, and encourages*' those in 
management to perform. Academic leadership seeks desirable, definite, 
timely, and positive decisions about those who are served as well as 
those who do the serving. 

Educational institutions may indeed be organized as if they were sys- 
terns, but education as the transmislion of a culture, may not be a system, 
nor does educationi^ccur only within educational institutions. Indeed, it 
had been clearly established by the end of the seventeenth century that the 
teaching elements of educational institutions were successful only to the 
degree that ^^teachlng approach accommodated itself to the fndividual. We 
may be a. little slow In recognizing that wisdwn. 

Similarly, we may be a little slow in recognizing that when a master 
course schedule is prepaM, with sixty percent of the schedule put into 
place by exception to the standard time module, that our .system is one of 
exceptions. Thet is an exceptional system. 

Systems approaches have value when we know an objective. They are. also 
of value when they are used w4th technology, laws, products, and classifica- 
tion schemes. 

Educationally it is possible that ninety percent of the time we do not 
know wnat the objective is, rather we have vague notions about purposes. 
Exactly how a task relates to the purpose or objective of the institution is 
equally unknown to the institutional manager. This may not be unlike the 
condition of jet pilots, flying on instruments, not knowing from where they 
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left, not knowing where they are going, but flying at record altitudes and 
achieving record speeds. Technology has a place, but the superiority of 
man over machine consists of our ability to ask questions. 

^ When formed according to certain rules questions can be answered far • 
faster by machine than by people. Yet a nagging doubt remains that these 
nay not be among the best questions. It is ppiilble that the answers we 
get come to us about questions not worth asking. 

Institutional research offices exist to help i^titutions do the 
things that the 'institution has to perform anyway. The needs to plan 
ahead* to seek facts, and to think straight^ intensify as economic and 
enrollment declines touch our institutions. The most elusive of these, 
thinking, requires a recognition that rigid approaches to new situations 

0 

may give a sterile result. To build bigger systems of computer applications, 
to take large amounts of University resources in designing a so called 

fa 

data based management system, to continue to rush headlong in pursuib of 
bigger, faster, and more complicated reports seems fashionable. Are we 
producing better products as a result of our efforts? Certainly the 
products are different in our offices now than they were just fifteen years 
ago. Operational ly,cwe continue to behave as if we believed that all we 
need to do to Improve our functioning consists of designing and Implementing 
larger computer systems. 

Three administrative realms appear quite Independent of the neat, tidy, 
and secure world known as computing systems. These are, the delineation 
of responsibility, the delegation of authority, and the provision of timely 
decisions. All of these are functions of individual personality as these 
combine frtto an administrative style. All of them directly impact the 
functioning of a University, and all of them defy systematic analysis in 
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their execution. It seems a clear irisuse of our computing skills to ' 

< "• . ' ' ' ' ' 

provide information which Is not used. Clearly, decisions are made fey 

people, and information does not make decisions. 

The specification of objectives and functions Is predicated upon 

knowledge a priori of interaction effects among those who design, those who 

implement, those who carry. out, and those who are to receive treatment. 

These are never known a priori, but can be discovered by research. 

9 

Lest we take up a new -direction as an article of faith In spawning 
research, heed the admonition cental ne<< In the Hiawatha parody by sir Maurice 
Kendall. ("Hiawatha Designs^An Experiment" - originally published in the American 
•Statistician. T5ec 1959. Vol 13. No 5. Reprinted by permission). 

• 

Hiawatha^ mighty hunter 

He could shoot ten arrows upwards 

Shoot them with such strength and swiftness 

That the last had left the bowstring 

Ere the first to earth descended. ^ 

This was commonly regarded 

As a feat of skill and cunning. 

One or two sarcastic spirits ' * 

Pointed out to him, however 

That it might be much more useful 

If he sometimes hit the target 

Why not shoot a little straighter 

And employ a smaller sample? 

Hiawatha, who' at college 
Majored In applied statistics 
•Consequently felt entitled 
To Instruct his fellow men on 
Any subject whatsoever. 
Waxed exceedingly Indignant 
Talked about the law of error, * 
Talked about truncated normals. 
Talked of lo:s of information. 
Talked about his lack of bias < 
Pointed out that in the long run 
«. Independ**nt observations 
Even though ^ey missed the target 
Had an average point of Impact 
Very near the spot he aimed at 
(With the possible exception 
Of a set of measure zero.) 
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This, they said, was rather doubtful. 
Anyway « It didn't matter 
What resulted In the long run; ^ . 
Either he must tilt the target 
Much more often than at present 
Or himself would have to pay for 
All' the arroivs that he wasted. 

Hiawatha, In a temper 
.Quoted parts of R. A. Fisher 
Quoted Yates and quoted Finney 
Quoted yards of Oscar. Kemothorne 
Quoted reams of Cox and Cochran , 
Quoted Anderson and Bancroft 
Practically In ex tens o 
trying to Impress, upon them 
That was actually mattered 
Was to estimate the error. 

One or two of them admitted 
Such a thing might have Its uses 
Still, they said, he might do better 
If he shot a little straighter. 

H1av.'atha, to convince them 
Organized a shooting contest 
Laid out In the proper manner 
Of designs experimental 
Reconnended in the textDooks 
(Mainly used for tasting tea, but 
Sometimes used in other cases) 
Randomized ..his shooting order 
In factorial arrangemencs 
Used in thp theory of Gelois 
.Fields of ideal polynomials 
Got a nicely balanced layout 
And successfully confounded 
Second-order i nteracti ons . 

ATI the other tribal marksmen 
Ignorant, benighted creatures. 
Of experimental set-ups 
Spent their time of preparation 
Putting in a lot of practice 
Merely shooting at a target. 

Thus it happened in the contest 

That thei.- scores were most impressive 

With one solitary exception 

This (I hate to have to say it) 

Was the score of Hiawatha, 

Who, as usual, shot 1i1s arrows 

Shot them with great strength and 

swiftness 
Managing to be unbiased 
Not» however, with his salvo 
Managing to hit the target. 



• ... .* • . 

There, they said to Hiawatha, 
That Is Mhat we all expected.^ 

Hiawatha, nothing daunted. 
Called for pen and called for paper 
Old analyses of variance ' 
Finally produced the figures 
Showing beyond peradventure 
- Everybod/ else was ^biased 
And* the^variance components • 
Old not differ from each other 
Or from Hiawatha's. 

This last point, one should acknowledge 

• Might have been irucrt more convincing „ 
If he hadn't been ccmoelTsd to 

Estimate bis cxn ccnsoonent * / 

From experimental plots in • 

Which the values all were missing. 

Still, they didn't understand It 

So they couldn't raise objections 

This Is what so often hscosns 

Hith analyses of variance). , 

■' ■ • . ' ^ 

All •the same, h^z f el tow tHbesmen 
Ignorant, benlgnted heathens. 
Took, av/ay his bow and arra/s. 
Slid that tttough my Hiav/atha 
Was a brilliant statistician 

• HeMtfds useless as a ba/man, . . . - 
As for variance components 

Several of the more outspoken 
Made primevar observations 
Hurtful to the finer feelings 
Even of a statistician.^ 

$ 

In a corner of the forest 
Dwells alone my Hiawatha 
Permanently cogitating 
On the nomal law of error 
tfon^erlng In idle moments 
■ Whether an* Increased precision 
Might perhaps be rather better 
Even at the risk of bias 
Zf thereby one, now and then, could 
Register upon the target. 



Clearly, there are approaches to the issues of university administra- 
tion In which computing systems are appropriate. There are others which are 
inappropriate. Wisdom for institutional researchers consists of knowing the 
difference, and our first task is establishing the criteria of differences, 
realizing that a difference to be a difference must make a difference. 
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Experience with Planning Support Systerts^ • 

R. Made' Schuette ] . • 
'Cornell University 

•• • . ■ • • • 

I, . Introduction • 

*r ^* 

The Department of Institutional Planning and Analysts (IPA) at Cornell 
has a responsibility for obtaining and structuring Information for budgetary 
planning, and for reporting tc the governing Board of Trustees. Given the 
fairly* large scale 9f operations, Cornell frequently needs to take campus 
surveys of the attitudes or opinions of specific groups to stay in touch 
with Mhat's going on on campus. IPA is Involved with making those surveys 
possible, rapid, valid, and reasonably inexpensive. In addition to providing 
Information, the office also^asslsts in the creation and operation of' such 
planning tools as mathematical models for the analysis of budgetary policies. 



upcoming legislation, etc. 

The needs for surveys, budgetary planning and analysis, and presentation 
of data to the Board are handled, in part, by techniques with the acronyms 
CAMPOLL, EFPH, and The Indicators. The concepts are straight- forward and 

# 

transportable to other institutions, but not as widely us^ as those facts 
would lead one to expect. 

II. CAMPQLL - A Campus Polling Technique and Organization 

Exhibit 1 shows part of an information package that is mailed out by 
IPA to department heads and other Cornell staff Interested in campus polling. 
The unique points are that an organization has been permanently established 
to carry out campus surveys— a fact that allows it to develop the experiefice 
needed to do the job effectively— and that the organization maintains on-call 
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. * . ' Exhibit 1 / \ • . 

• * * . . CAMftOLlj INFOaWATIOW SHFET ^ ^ ^ 

A. What is CAMPOLL? p ' . ' *** 

♦^1^^!'^'*^*"'" ^' *" ;n.campus opinion polling organization which conducts 

• defJiirtments. The surveys are Jsed to ' 
qather student and staff opinions on numerous topics' services! 

• rp2^?;;;^;!t'7^i'H rL^'^^^r^r^"" ^^^•^ assists Ihe t^insSring ' 
department in jjaking better decisions. Improving programs and services^ ' * - 

S^d ir! •''2*'^^' Tt^M\T\f^^ attentfon. eAMPOLL 7s an Inte^- 

?j2lJut?n« ^»'«"^<«JPrtmeftts and the .public. Services Include 

• SnffipSn^'rlSul^?:^'^"' ^^^^^^°"«lly. reports may bl 

B. . Whi^h departments make use of CAMPOLL? • . ^ 

• rw^n ^"^^ ?f«'':to-ywi vfrtuany any departm^t may sponsor 

a pon. These are the departments and groups using CAMPOLL last year: 

1. Alcohol and Drug Education Committee 

V cii;?*'' ^f^'^^'^^^fll^^e o^Agriculture and Life Sciences 
J. benior Class of 1979 

4. .Division of Campus Life 

5. Office of Resident Instruction. College of J^griculture and 

Life Sciences* . . 

6. College of, Arts and Sciences 

7 University Health Services ^. 

8.. l^ittle ETeven Group through the Campu^ouncil 
9. Personnel Services 

10. Dean of Studehts Office 

' 11. Transportation Services *' 

C. How does CAMPOLL typically operate? 

.AA <nUially*to assess the feasibility of using CAMPOLL to * - 

J^Jl!?? y°^r.co?'^5'-"5- ^ decide the service is appropriate/you 

{k*'^^"^!^* ^?"'' ^" ■ 0^ questions We 

J^JlIt S^"*""^^?!"*!:* ^° appropriate In, terms of substance and c 

^ *^f^^^^ JJ* "PPWriate population to be polled and we 
select the Sample, collect the data through. pollsters, code and 

ihi^ nrr^!J;j*/"?*I^"*^^y statistically analyze- the results. You 
JIfnw! ^'^I^ * conputer generated or written report of the 

dSti if 'needed " the analysis of 

0. How qualified is the CAMPOLL &taff in conducting Survey Research? 

R.«•?I!;h^i2!!^K5^*"^ completed graduate work in' Education 

' !Sd JJhlr rlfS?;^^;^; Educational statistics. Survey Research. Rsychometrics 
SJinri^Jnl^Ifi??^ fields. Several staff members have extensile computer 
progr^mning skills. This is the third year IPA has sponsored CAMPOLL; 
over a dozen polls are completed by IPA ey>» year twKjLL. 



a criiw of roughly 50 students Mho Cai^ry out the Job oir a telephone poll of 
•the. desired population sample. ' . ^ 

The organization haj* Its omi; coordinator, and Is directed out of . the 
IPA- Office by Dr. Simeon S'liovacek. The IPA office Is In the best lo^tlori 
for knowtng wh^t data-bases are available for selection df the desired cross- 
section of students; faculty, or employees for the survey In question. In 
addition, an advantage of runMng the operatfon as an enterprise (charges - 
range from'$100 to $1,000 for surveys) Is that the staff Is also always there 
and ready to go In case an emergency survey Is needed by the top adminlstra- 

\ 

tlon. 

II. EFPH - Financial and Student Flow Modeling, 

A number of attempts have been made to set up computer models for 1)oth 
the general purpose (unrestricted) budget and such things as student flow 
and faculty retirement. While the early attenpts generated a fair amount J 
Interest, they. were expensive and had little Impact. In the past year, how- 
ever, some notable successes have finally emerged from the process. The 
reasons seem to be a combination of prior experience In knowing what to 
avoid, and the arrival on the market of EDUCOM's software package called 
the EIXICOM Financial Planning Model (EFPM for short.) The author has had 
the primary responsibility for Introducing this model on campus. 

, Information on EFPM can be obtained from the Interunlverslty Coninunlcar 
tlons Council, Inc. (EDUCOM), located In Princeton, New Jersey. In an . 
exceedingly brl^ synopsis, the package-Is really an Interactive modeling 
language that can be learned quickly. It allows for the definition of a 
number of line Items, various growth functions and constraints, complex 
budget relationships betwfen Items, etc. Once set up, the model allows the 
uier to run projections for multiple years, do sensitivity analysis, and, 
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most importantly, it allows for a very rapid (often on-line) change of values 
and relationships "between itetns. The simplest output is basically a financial 
spread sheot. A trivial model was set up, ^nd the Income & Expense statement 
generated is show^ in exhibit 2. The numbers tn the examples show bear no 
relationship to reality at Cornell, by the way. 

With constraints imposed that the number of students be between 8000 and 

\ 

2000C. the number of faculty be between 600 and 2U00, the student/faculty 
ratio be between 5 and 20, and that the bottom line be positive (a surplus^, 
the model can be queried to find out what changes are needed td r/ieet those 
constraints. Exhibit 3 shows the results of siith a query: it says, for 
^example, that tne^)resent nuniber of students (16,500) is too low, and that 
i*t would have to be raised to the range 18,200-19,9^9 for all constraints 
to be satisfied, if all other vail^iables remained unchanged. 

The model aisc offers graphical output. Exhibit 4, taken from a 
different mode^ showi how the line item called "total" varies with a 
change in the "salary % annual growth." Exhibit 5 shows how EFPM can mark 
out with "F" the se^. of feasible combinations of a real growth in faculty • 
salaries (after inflation) am a yiven fraction of faculty retention from 
year to year (assuming no new hires, just a loss by attrition.) 

0 

The examples shown^ serve a purpose besides explaining to the reader 
what EFPN can do — they are also about the limit of coniplexity that it 
is possible to explain to a potential user in one sUtiny. It is vital 
that an administrator not be overwhelmed by hii or her. first exposure to 
a computer-based model. The model shown is far simpler than the final 
working budget model must be, but the point is that both the model and the 
user must evolve together towards that complexity. With EFPM, a very 
simple model can be used as a starter, with t!--> user's Interest held by 
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. EDUCOH Financial Planning Model 
IRIAL' FORECASt: 


FORECAST FCk AOMINCU UMVERSITY 


REPORT 


NO* 3 


1979 1980 


T9BI 


19B2 


TUITION INCOME 33,000 34,026 
OTHER INCCHE 20,000 ~20,400 


37,782 
70^808 


40»059 
21f224 


^OTAL INCOME 53,000 34,476 


5B;590 


61 ,2 83 


FACULTY tLUNT i;X9<i l»6b4 
AVcKACvt rAtULTY SALARY 29«000 26*500 
FAC'JLtv CCSTS 42,350 44,T)96 
OTHER EXPFNSL 10,615 10,625 


1»&64 

28*090 
"46,-742 
11,887 


4^«54& 
12,468 


TOTAL EXPENSE 52,965 54,721 


58»6<;9 


62,034 






a 



SURPLUSIOEFICIT) 



35 



-295 



-39 



-751 



Exhibit 2 Demonstration 3 year projection 



€NU PERICO: 
10, NAMEf 



19dJ 



10 
li 
12 
20 
30 
"T^4 
40 

331 
50 

332 



INMATEl 

iNCGRCw 

EXPGRCh 

STUDENTS 

TU ITIO N 

Tornniit"' 

FACULTY 
f AC.RETN 
SALARY 

f*Salgro 



f-EASIBILITY RANGE 



VALUE, STATUS, MIN, 



CO 
LC 
HI 
LC 
LC 



0*080 
-*OfcO 
0*0^0 
16,500 
2*030 

lf644 HI 
1*000 HI 

25.000 MI 
-*020 Hi 



0*325 
-•006 
-2.093 
18f20C 
2.123 

825 
0.631 

-2.127 



MAX, 



CONSTRAINTS 
MINf max: 



-*178 

~19,999 " 

♦ 4 



CNONEI 
f NONE I 
C NONE ) 

8»000 
CNONEI 



INONEI 
Tf^OKE) 
CNONE) 
"20,000 
CNONEI 



lt611 600 2,000 

~0.9T5 "TNCNE) 1N0NE| 
23*779 CNONEI CNCNEI 
-.046 I NONE) INONE) 



TTTOfniUM-nJC^C* 



Exhibit 3 " Searching for acceptable ranges 
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EDUCOM Financial Planning Model 



TOTAL 

IN PERIOD 



5 119821 



IMPACT GRAPH 

VS. SALARY t ANNUAL GROmTH 



^TOTAL* 
1S,50S 

l^f 788 
14,430 
14,072' 
13,713 

SALARY.P 



♦ 

6.00; 7.U0X 8.00S 9.00S lO.QOS 1 

6.&0t 7.50t 8.50S 9. SOS 10.30S 



tkhibit 4 Sensitivity Analysis 



1979 THRU 1983 
TKAOELFf- 



F.SALGRL 



FAC SALRY REAL GKOhTH 

(F « 



VS. FAC ULTY FRACTICN 

FEASIBLE PCINT) 



-.000 ♦ 
♦ 

-.0 10 ♦ 
♦ 

-.020 ♦ 
4 

-.030 ♦ 
♦ 

-.040 ♦ 

T 

-.05C ♦ 
♦ 



f 
F 
F 
F 
F 



F 
F 
F 
F 



F 
F 
F 
F 



F 
F 
F 



F 
F 



4- *^ 4 ... f.-^ «, 

0.950 0.970 0.9>0 
FAC.RETN 0.960 .0.980 1.000 



Exhibit 5 Search for solutions 
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the fun of changing values on-line on a CRT and watching the Impact show up 
Imnedlately on the "bottom line". The satUfactlon an administrator achieves 
.In mastering such a simple model and finding a set of changes that will 
balance the budget Is a step that Is often Ignored In the rush to set up 
far more complex models which no one ever feels comfortable with and which 
are ultimately Ignored due precisely to that small edge of anxiety. 

Progressing by simple expansions of single lines Into m^iltlple lines, 
and then repeatfng the process, that simple model has" now expanded here to 
one with over 300 variables and 15 sub-reports that explain lines i.i the 
overall report,. The "magic" element In gaining acceptance of the model 
was the use of the maleablllty of EFPM to expand the complexity of the 
model only' as fast as the user requested and found comfortable. 

A side benefit of using an^ model Is that the user Is forced to lomi 
to grips with exact definitions of terms that have often been left vague In" 
the past. I.e., the process of deciding what information .is relevant for 
budget planning Is assisted greatly by simply accepting the Information 
needs of the model as a plar* to start. 

Ms. Sally Sanderson. In the IPA office, has used EFPM to model the 
"student flow" from semester to semester, at Cornell. In that case, the 
numbers In the printout represent students, not dollars, but In all other 
respects the process of setting up the model Is the same. 
III.. The Cornell Quarterly Indicators 

After varying experience with ad hoc. annual, and monthly reporting 
efforts, IPA has settled on use of quarterly reports for reporting the state 
of the campus to top administration and the Board of Trustees. Financial 
and other Institutional data, both historical and current, are presented and 
compared In attempts to locate and highlight variances and trends. 

"Ill 



Cornell Indicators 



SECOND QUARTER 1978-1979 REPORT 
JANUARY 1979 



EMPLOYtES - 



STUDENTS 



UTILITIES 



ECONOMY 
FEATURE: 



e . Pages 

The number of regular full-time non-student eijiployees 2, 18 
holds steady in the second quarter of this year. 

— Applicant quality remains the same as last year, but 3' 
the number of applications returned improves. 

— Applications, acceptances, and matriculations of the 4, 19 
latest freshman class are analyzed by U.S. region. 

— Enrollments are shifting from graduate , to first 6, 20 
professional and undergraduate at Cornell. 

— A survey of undergraduate registrations, withdrawals, 8 
and transfers shows some emerging trends. 

— UndergraduatjBS are graduating later, although upper- 10, 21 
class transfers delay graduation less than freslwen. 

7- Cornell draws a wide range. of foreign students. 11 

-- Conservation efforts and fuel -management practices at 
the Steam Plant have a positive impact on costs. ^ 12 

— Telephone use grows slightly, but shifts to Direct 13 
Distance Dialing. 

" Economic price" indices continue to rise. The latest 14 
figures are given- for CPI, DPI, HEPl, and Tuition. 

COMPARISON WITH PEER INSTITUTIONS — This is the 16 
initial chapter in a series of articles comparing 
Cornell with other schools across the country. 
This issue considers: 

— Research overhead recovery rates and Federal spending ..17 

%■ 

— Comparative tuition, room & board, and financial aid 17 
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These reports have been structured around the NACUBO report entitled 
Financial Responslblltles of Governing Boards of Colleges and Universities , 
a 1979 publication that has provided a number of valuable Ideas and formats. 
The reports have been segregated Into two portions: the financial balance 
sheet data, which are handled by the Controller's office, and thyother 
institutional data, which are handled by IPA in the report t'JfteCornell 
Quarterly Indicators". An example of the format and content* of one issue 
is shown in exhibit 6. 

The articles themselves are prepared in a short, news-weekly style, 
with as much graphical display of data as possible in the main portion of 
the Indicators, and with supporting tables in the appendices. The Indicators 
are distributed to deans and directors, as well as trustees. Over time, 
a consistent historical series of tables have been presented, in formats 
that are familiar to the dwision makers. 

The editor of each issue (it varies) and the Director of IPA (who is 
John Rudan) meet with the senior a'dmini strati on to discuss each issue before 
it is published. In the indicators, as well as in EFPM, the use of graphical 
methods of conveying* infprmation has been an important part of the successful 
acceptance of that technique of providing information. 
I V. Conclusions 

The three techniques presented for dealing with the tasks of the 
institutional research office have proven successful at Cornell. The 
key, to success in each case seems to be tite use of as much work is needed 

■ 

at the i.r. level to make the planning data trivially clear to users at ' 
the decision-making level. That small increment in clarity and comfortable- 
ness with the data seems to pay off in terms of acceptance of the results 
into the decision making process. 
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Faculty Resource Reallocation: A Practical Methodology 

Frank 6. Campanella 
Boston College 

jjitrpdujction 

Perhaps in these time's the very use of student- faculty ratios need not 
be argued. Outside of the University a number of our publics, from Financing 
Authorities to accrediting bodies, to parents of students, exhibit a continu- 
ing interest in these relationships. These groups often use them as a proxy 
for educational quality, perhaps even incorrectly at times. There are those, 
too, who are irtterested In product' .-y, t'^ :ulty who vwuld Mke to partici- 
pate in productivity gains; those o v.\/ M rgue for various reasons that 
productivity increases are not pr jU- . ■ ::i<' rtc; and various federal and 
state agencies, .higher ed^* or >i > za'- jv; , >bbies» interested in 
"account^^bility". 

Within the institution ii • , ' j •> at the University 

Ipvel effective long range p!a < rr-' > J-.e of the number of 

faculty required to ser/e a suov b / ^ ci/^ , iize. This is es- 
pecially true in an enrollTient-ciop'^nc' n; v ' m or in one developing 
alternative nlan'^ in preparation for . of declining enrollments. At 
the School and departmental level these ratios are useful mostly as guide- 
lines in making resource allocation decisions. 

The purpose of this paper is to suggest a methodology for the use of 
student- faculty ratios in making decisions about the allocation and re- 
allocation of faculty resources. At the outset it should be clear that 
neither the computation nor the application of such ratios is viewed as an 
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exact science. On the other hand the establishment of student-faculty, ratios 
is not a coinpl(r^ly arbitrary exercise either. Deans, chairmen, and faculty 
do have ideas about appropriate section sizes^nd faculty work-loads, given 



the nature of the subject matter to be taught, effective teaching mtthods, 
course levels, and departmental involvement in other scholarly and community 
activities. These factors vary widely among departments and within individual 



departmcRts. Actual student- faculty ratios should be allowed to vary similarly; 
and ideally any system devised to allocate faculty resources should recognize 
and be respon:ive to these differences. The purpose of this paper is to des- 
cribe such a system and to demonstrate its use. 
Methodology 

The proposed student-faculty ratio is defined as: Student Credit Hours 
per Full -Time Equivalent Faculty, (SCH/FTEF). Given the great variations in 
credit hour requirements for full-time students across graduate programs, and 
the problem of defining graduate and undergraduate FTE's of part-time students, 
it was finally decided to use "Student Credit Hours" itself, as the numerator 
in the student- faculty ratio, rather than convert credit hour data to FTE 
students. 

The use of SCH data also offers the advantage that most of those con- 
cerned with these sorts of measurements understand and agree on the definition . 
of Student Credit Hour. It provides a common measure across departments and 
course levels, and finally it is consistent with the methodology employed by 
the National Center for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) in its 
cost model RRPM. ^ 



RRPM was used extensively by Boston College as the work-horse for an academic 
planning effort carried out in 1974-75. It permitted a bottoms-up testing of 
the aggregate student- faculty ratio assumptions made by a predecessor Fiscal 
Planning group, 
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In the proposed process, academic departments are asked to submit 
reconwended teaching methodologies, specifying average section sizes by course 
level, where course levels are defined as CORE, ELECTIVE, and GRADUATE. 
("Lower Division", "Upper Division", etc. definitions might also be used.) The 
average section sizes so submitted by the various departments should generally 
be accepted by the College or University as submitted. If these appear to be 
unreasonable, they should be negotiated to an agreed on level with the depart- 
ment. This is critical if the proposed reallocation method is to be effective 
and acceptable to the department, when it becomes time to make the difficult 
decisions. 

The other critical element, faculty Work-Load, is set at the College or 
University level. It should recognize the particular problems of various 
departments; e.g the Sciences with very large CORE section sizes and the need 
to supervise low credit hour labs. Nursing with heavy contact hour conmitments. 
Law with large section sizes and other departments, like History, etc., with 
large CORE section sizes and/or other unique teaching methods. All of which 
argue for exceptions to a standard semester hour load (e.g. 9 hours). 

Given these data. Average Section Size and Faculty Work Load, it ts 
po^ssible to compute an EXPECTED SCH/FTEF Ratio, by course level for each depart 
ment. 

'^ij ' ^ij ^ "ij '^^^''^^ 

Rij = Student Credit Hour per FTE Faculty Ratio for the i^^* department 

and j^^ course level 
Sij = Average Section SUe for the i^^ department and j^^ course level 
W^.j = Work Load in hours for the i^^ department and j^^ course level 
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The number of departmenUI faculty EXPECTED In any time period t (actual 

X 

or planned) becomes: F., = J . — 

It J K^j 

•F^^ = Total FTE faculty. EXPECTED for department i. at timtf t 

X.. = Credit hours taught by the i^^ department for the j^*^ 
course level at time t. 

F^^ can be compared with the actual numbers of departmental faculty, the 
VARIANCE determined and resource reallocation decisions made as required. 

^it '- ^t ■ ^1t 

= Variance for the 1 department In period t 

J.^ = , Actual FTE faculty for the 1^*^ department In period t 

There are just four reasons why a VARIANCE might occur: 

1. Change in Average Section Size for any course levels. (S^j) 

2. Change in Average Faculty Work Load for any course levels. (W^j) 

3. Change In Mix of SCH across "course levels. 

4. Change In the absolute number of SCH taught. ,(X^j) 

The proposed methodology will automatically account for conditions 3 and 
4 above. The judgment of Deans and department chairmen can be used to permit 
VARIANCES caused by 1 and 2, or to decide to reallocate faculty resources to 
reduce the VARIANCE and touring the number of faculty to the number required 
i:o accommodate the (actual or planned) volume of activity. This can be 
accomplished with full consideration of teaching methodologies specified by 
the department, while simultaneously reviewing the conditions which affect 
the specification of appropriate departmental faculty work loads. 



ApplicaUqn 

This methoriology has been used at Boston College frcm a base-period 
planning effort In 1974-75 to the end of a four year planning horizon In 1978-79. 
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Computation of the SCH/FTEF by Department 

1. Assume a department which plans to teach the following credit hours. 

CORE 10000 
ELECTIVE -6000- 
GRADUATE 800 

TOTAL 16800 

2. Assume further that the department specifies that it would like to 
teach thes^tedit hours in average section sizes as follows. 

J 

CORE - Average Section Size 36 

ELECTIVE - Average Section Size 25 
GRAD - Average Section Size 10 

3. Computation of an SCH/FTEF Ratio for its ELECTIVE courses would be 

as follows ASSUMING an average 18 hour (6 sections per year) teaching 
load for the faculty-. 
3a. 6000 SCH i 3 SCH/student » 2000 students 

2000 students t 25 students/section * 80 sections 

■ 

80 sections ♦ 6 sections/FTEF « 13.33 FTEF 
3b. Thus the SCH/FTEF is 6000 SCK ♦ 13.33 FTEF - 450 SCH/FTEF 
3c. More simply in term^of the earlier notation: ^ 

r 

•^ij " ^ij ^ ^'ij V 
R^j » 25 X 18 

R,.j»450 

Similar computations for CORE and GRAD courses would yield the following data 

SCH FTEF S CH/FTEF 



CORE 10000' 15,43 648 

ELECTIVE 6000 13.33 450 

GRAD 800' 4.44 180 

— — — — I » I > ■ 



TOTAL 16800 33.20 506.0 



In summary, the department would require 33.2 FTE faculty in order to teach 
16800 student credit hours, distributed over CORE, ELFCTIVE dnd GRAD courses 
in the manner shown. 
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If we were now to take the ACTUAL student credit hours taught by a- 
departiiient in any future time period and divide, by the SCH/FTEf ratios as 
noted or planned (recslling that these .are generally b»sed on section -si zes^ 
specified by the department and standard worlc-16ads), we can determine the 
number of FTE faculty a department would be EXPECTED to have in this time 
period. Thesa can be compared to ACTUAL FTEF for the department. If a 
significant variance results for a given department, given this methodology, 
there can now be only three reasons; 

1. A.verage Section Size as specified i,s too high or too low. 

2. The Standard Faculty Work Load (after specified adjustments) 
is not appropriate for this department. 

3. There are too many or too few faculty assigned for the ACTUAL 
credit hours taught by the departments. 

The application of this methodology leads to the development of. a set of five 

management reports, ^ 

Management Reports - Plan vs Actual 

Following the example previously introduced, suppose four years later 

the department had 34.00 FTEF faculty and was teaching 16700 strident credit 

hours distributed as follows: 

CORE 11000 
ELECTIVE 5000 
GRAD _700 

TOTAL 16700 



• 



Report I 
PLANNED TEACHING METHODS 



Course^ Average Facul ty 

L evel Section Size Work Load SCH per FT EF 

CORE 36 18 648 

ELECTIVE 25 18 450 

GRAD 10 18 _180 
TOTAL 506.0 

.106.^19 



It is Impdrtant for all concerned, Deans as well as Chairmen, to have 
ready access to the basic data. This is particularly true if reallocation 
decisions are inwineht. 





SCH: 


Report II 
PLAN vs ACTUAL 


it 

VARIANCE 
SCH X 


Course 
Level 


SCH 

£kM - 


SCH 
ACTUAL 


CORE 

ELECTIVE 
GRAD 


10000 
6000 
800 


11000 
5000 .. 
- 700 


^ 1000 10.0 
(1000) (16.7) 
(100) (12.5) 


TOTAL 


16800 


. 16700 


(100) (0.6) 



Report II is a standard "Variance" report. 

Report III 
FT£Fl PLAN vs ACTUAL 



Course 


SCH 


SCH/FTEF 


FTEF 


FTEF 


VARIANCE 


Level 


ACTUAL 


PLAN 


EXPECTED 


ACTUAL 


FTEF 


CORE 


11000 


648 


16.98 


16.00 


(.98) 


ELECTIVE 


5000 


450 


n.n 


. 14i20 


3.09 


GRAD 


700 


180 


3.89 


3.80 


(.09^ 


TOTAL 


16700 




31.98 


34.00 


2.02 



Report III is the key departmental report. Here ACTUAL Credit hours 
taught are divided by PLANNED SCH/FTEF (in Col. 2) to yield EXPECTED numbers 
of FTE faculty (in Col. 3). ACTUAL FTEF are shown in Col. 4 and the 
difference between ACTUAL and EXPECTED FTEF are displayed in the VARIANCE 
columns. In this example it appears that there are three too many faculty 
serving ELECTIVE courses. One of these mi^ht well be shifted within the- de- 
partment to teach CORE level courses, while twd others might be reallocated 
to other departments. Once again such actions would be taken after acknowledge- 
ment of the usual caveats*, viz, assuming that the teaching methods remain valid, 
and that other conditions within the departments contipjje to justify adherence 
to the standard faculty work load. 
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Here too, it should be noted that there are now three values of the ' * 
SCH/FTEF Rdtjo j/ operation for this department. Th^lf are identified as 
PLANNED, EXPECTED, and ACTUAL. ' I 

PLANNED - as shown in Table I and in Report I 506.0 SCH/FTEF 

EX PECTED - ACTUAL SCH * EXPECTED FTEF • * 

16700 SCH i 31.98 FTEF 522. E SCH/FTEF 

ACIUAL - ACTUAL SCH t ACTUAL FTEF 

16700 $CH t 34..00 FTF.F. 491.2 SCH/FTEF 

Th'e difference between PLANNED and EXPECTED here, is caused solely by the change 

• ^ "... 

in mix of the credit hours taught across the three course- levels. Note the 

PLAN vs ACTUAL shift of 1000 SCH from the ELECTIVE level to the CORE level. 
Since the CORE level SCH/FTEF. Ratio is considerably higher than that for the 
ELECTIVE level, the departmental Ratio iwhich i5 a »/eighted average of Lpth)- 
moved from the PLANNED level of 506 to the higher tXKtCTtU level of 522.2. Tt 
will require the reallocation of 2.0? FTE faculty to bring the ACTUAL. level of 
SCH/FTEF from 491.2 to the EXPECTED level of 522.2 

A final departmengil report Ifhich c^n.be of considerable help to the decl- 
sion makers in making reallocation decisions, Ms an analysis, 'over time, of 
composition of the. total number of^FTE faculty who are on standard contracts 

"... .x 

(tenured and non-tenured), tht number which-are FTE Part-Time, the number which 
are FTE Teaching Assistants, and the fVe '•Adjustment" for r>abbaticals, leaveS, 
etc. These data taken together, in addition to showing trends may also indi- 
cate where action can be taken or where the scope of feasible actions are 
limited e,g.» by tenure or by large numbers of part-time faculty etc. 
♦ A university-wide summary report detailing the key elements of each 
department's plan and^curre^t activity is most helpful to Deans of multl- 
department schools and to Vice Presidents , 
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Report V ^ 

S tudent Cred i t Hour jnd_FTE F.acul ty Data 

EXPECTED vs ACTUAL 
1978-79 



DEPARTMLNf J 


„ ' SCH SCH/FTEF FTEF 


PLANNED ACTUAL VAR 


EXPCTD ACTUAL 


EXPCTD ACTOAL VAR~ 


^foTogy 
Chem 
Geol ooy^ 
Physics 
Math 


11378 10526. (o52) 
90Zo (247) 
5427 4458 (969) 
dOOZ 5636 634 

14131 14824 693 


641 607 
567 488 
675 449 
46J 451 
541 499 


16.43 17.33. .90 
15.93 18.50 2.57 
6.61 9.92 3.31 
12.24 12.50 .26 
27.40 29.68 2.28 


SCIENCES 


45213 44472 (741) 


566 506 


78.61 87.93 9.32 


Classics 
Engl ish 
Fine Arts. 


— 

~ ~ " ~ ~ " ~ ~ ~ 


— - - - • - 

- - - - - - 


— — — 
— — 

ZIZ ZZZ zzz. 


HUMANITIES 




1 " " W M 








— — — 





soc scrs 








COLLEGE TOTALS 








Law School 








Business Schl 
















UJflV TOTAL 









Summary - 

■ While the basic methodology suggested here is not original, (it closely 
resembles that of RRPM) the application is quite different. 

,1, It is ea sily understood . 

2, It is readily applied. Use of the computer is helpful, but not ^ 
at aU critical . 

3- It is n ot cost-oriented and therefore avoids the multitude of 
problems associated with cost models. However it does address the 
most significant single component of academic department costs. A 
component not only significant in its own right, but also the compo- 
nent .which is primarily responsible for driving other departmental 
cost elemerfts, 
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it 1/ sens U lye to varying tea ching methods required by differences 
in subject matter and co6rse .Jevel. 

It depends on departmental cooperation in specifying conditions 
which may later be used to allocate resources to or away from the 
department. 

By avoiding the cost problems, it avoids the joint-product 
criticisms. At the same time It allows for reduced faculty loads 
(without focusing on the associated cost increases) in order to 
acconmodate graduate education, or research activities or iiholarly 
work in areas where the institution aspires to excellence. 



1?3 
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Tlie Departmental I'rof lie— A Better Value-added Index 

Diana M. Green 
Jean V. Horlock 

State University of New York al Plattsburgh 



4 

In reporting: a study of the differential lapact of departments within , 
colleges, Rodney Hartnett (1976) noted that "nore likely than not, an 
academic value-added Index for a college as a whole... will obscure more 
than It reveals." ^Although the original reason for producing Departmental 
Profiles was not to reveal these "hidden" differences, the truth of 
Hartnett 's conjecture became apparent 4s the answers to questions such as 
"How do students choosing various major programs differ?" and "How are they , 
alike?" were sought. 

In an atte^npt to assist the various departments to develop a better 

•f? 

understanding of their students. Departmental Profiles were developed 
based on responses to both freshman and senior surveys, as well as academic 
ability measures. These profiles displayed only the questionnaire Items 
on which departmental aajors differed significantly* from the total group 
of freshmen and/or seniors. Definite programatic patterns emerged. The 
present study is an outgrowth of that effort, with the purpose of dis- 
covering which patterns or variables represent stable or repllcable descrip- 
tors of particular programs. 

Disciplines that represented the broadest range of program diversity 
and had a sufficiently large number of surveys available were chosen. The 
Profiles described here are those generated by students majoring in Biology. 

• - 

Business, Nursing, Psychology, and the Arts (Art, Music, and Theater). 
•The'se dif Cerences were tested for significance, using a two-taJ4ed 
t-test. Alpha level was set at p^.05. 
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Senlo rb 

In the Senior Evaluation Survey, students applying for graduation were 
asked to rate the amount of growth tfiey had achieved on a five-point scaiet 
ranging from none to very high. In the following five categories: Intel- 
lectual. Social, Personal, Educational, and Vocational/Professional. 
Further evaluations were made (iiislng the sane' scale) on the amount of ^ro- 
gr^ss made In particular abilities and attributes, as well as on the Impact 
of courses taken both In and outside the major flel4> In addition, the 

I 

contribution of other act Ivit lea »^ such as the library » cultural events » 

on-caapus housings to the five areas of growth were assessed. In all* 

■ 

there were 160 iteoM in the survey. In the last three years^ response rate 
has varied fron 49 to 84Z. « 

When looking at the overall reaponses of seAlors to the various ques* 
tionnaire ite«s» no patterjis had been evident. All students appeare(^ to be 
rating most of their progress as average. The Departmental Profiles* how* 
ever* revealed distinct differences anong majors in the amount of perceived 
progress and impact of courses both in and outside the major. ' 

The strongest contrast. occurred between the Business and Nursing majors. 
Figure I illustrates the dissimilarity of these two profiles. The only 
items appearing on the graph are those to which both groups 6i students res- 
ponded in a significantly dif £erei|^ manner, when coiq>ared to the remainder 
of the seniors, In^ at least two of the three years studied (1976-77, 1977-78, 
and 1978-'79). There are additional Iteaas In which one of these two majors 
differed significantly from the total sample, but the other did not. For 
example. Business Majors alone ranked themselves higher on ^'Quantitative 
thinking" than the remaining seniors, and Nursing students uniquely rated 




<XnrS IN .TMC MUOKt 

cdiic«tiMi«l Growth 
Voc«tiOfi«l/rrofettiOft«l Growth 

cx'AUiATioN or Ex>gmgwct 

*l'natr8tandin9 the nature of bcimco 

r 'iackqrojund for further •ducation 

*Voc«tuUry« terminology # and faeta 

*Vccotionol trainiDf 

tevclopMnt of frim^thipo 

ApprMiatioa of indivi4|iiolity 

^. ToUrmco and underttMdinf 

APi>r«ei«ticn of relifioii 

^ Critical thinning 
• 

COWTFIiVTION Of OTHEH ACTIVITm TO s;j 
Cowunity tnvclvoMnt 
'SdttcatioAAl Growth 
Vocational /Frofottional Growth 



Mono UttU Avg. Ni jh 

1.0' 1.0 J.O 4.'^ 



Vary 
High 




rigura !• Contrasting Trofilat of Two Groupt of Sariors 

Nursing vt. a*Jtinat8 
Profilat contain itant whara retpontas wera siqni f icantly 
(p<.OS) diffarant frof» tha r^oaindar in two of tha thraa 
yaart ti idi^^ h circla i0) indicatas tha signlf icar.ca 
ir all thrva yaart. Tha yaart covarad aro 1976*77» 1977»7|i, 
an<! 1971-71. Plotting it batad on 1977»7|» if availaola. 
otharwita 197t»7f. 

* xAlto aignifieant whar. rating tha ovarill coUaga axparianca. 
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WHY AM^ yr;» hc«? 

Pla* t»burgh*t acadoitic ra.>utatior. ^ Q 

P2at«tbvrgh haa tha prograa X wantod aoat * ^ ' ^ ]^ 

HOW 00 yoi; |tE YOuitfCLr? 

A'radanic ability 
Li ; va to tuccaad 
MathaMtical ability 



PEPSOr.AL GQAU 



To attain loacific akills that will ba 
uaafttl on a lob 



C P/Mtn t XPECTATIOm 
Educational 

Vocational/Prof CMional 




rigura 2. Conpariaon of profilas of naw Frashvan who hava not 
chosan a Mjor and naw Harsiog stodanta. 
A circla (C ) indieataa tha ftlgnif '.canca ir. all thra# 
yaart. 

UndacUrad ••aan — rw^ting 
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courses In their major as having contributed significantly more to their 
"Reasoning ability" than did their classnates. 

Some of the other departraents included, in the current study (e.g., 

t 

Biology and Psychology) revealed similar deviations from the mean, although 
not to the same extent. The number of differentiating items is smaller, but 
the (liscipline orientation is still clear. As an example, the Psychology 
seniors ranked themselves lover than average on Vocational/Professional 
Growth Achievements and Vocational Training, at a result of the overall 
college experience. The Biology seniors rated the contribution to Social 
and Personal Growth of courses in their major field lower than the average 
(as did the Business students) , but ranked themselves much higher than all 
the others (including Nursing) on "Understanding the nature of science, 
experimentation, and theory." 

These findings suggest the validity of the survey inatrument because, 
in most part, they match intuitions one would h«ve about the kinds of 
teaching goals; and, therefore, the expected progress students in these 
particular major fielda should make in these Abilities. The fact that our 
students are able to rate themselves differentially on the items and do not 
mark randomly, or worse yet, mark consistently all the itema as "average" 
lends credence to the inferences that can be made from this survey about 
value-added. The responses of the seniors majoring in Art, Theater, and 
Music, when combined into a group designated "Arts," yielded more evidence 
to support this assumption. As one would expect, the Arts Majors rated 
their progress in "Aesthetic sensitivity" well above the average. "Cultural 
events (e.g., Art Exhibits, Plays, Speakers, etc.)" were also Judged to have 
contributed to their Intellectual, Educational, and Vocational/Prof caaional 




Growth to a significantly higher degre* than the average. 
Freahaen 

Differences in Senior appraisals are provocative, but even .ore 
Interesting, perhaps, are the variations exhibited by the entering fresh- 
•en. The Freshwn Survey contains a variety of questions. There are sac- 
tlons entitled General.Infomatlon. External Support. Your Decision to 
Matriculate. Why Are You Here? Uisure-ti«i Activities. Hov Do You See Your- 
self? Personal Coals, and Growth Expectations. In total, there are 117 
Itens. The questionnaire has been adalnlstered during the Suner Orienta- 
tion Program. Fortunately alaost 90% of the new freshen attend theaa aaa- 
slons and the survey response rate of this group has been over 90% for Che 
past three years. The following results are based on freshen who entered 
in tHe Fall of 1977. 1978. and 1979. 

Again, aa with the seniors, the sharpest contrast, as well aa the 
deareat "picture." emergea with the Nursing students. Thla is undoubtedly 
due to the hlghjy coiH>etltlve. and. therefore, selective nature of the pro- 
gram. The epMrlng Nursing frash^n had significantly higher high-school 
cveragea and SAT-Verbal Scorea, as well aa other characteristics that dif- 
ferentiated theae Intensely vocationally-oriented students from other new 
students. Figure 2 lllustratea the dlfferencea between Che typical Nuralng 
student and a new freahaan who has not yet chosen a major. As with the 
seniora. only itesM significant in at least two of the three yeara are dis- 
played. The typical undeclared najor appears to lack vocational orientation 
and the drive to succeed. They correctly see themselves as having lower 
academic, reading, and mathematical ability. They also Judge their persis- 
tence to be below average. This latter characteriatic is consistent with 
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tlu. higher rate of attrlilun anK,ng the undeclared maiors and the higher 
UKellhuoU that students In this group will be aoade»lcally dismissed 
«;.v.n and Morlock. 1978). Their personal goals are not concerned with 
attaining specific skills nor ..-etlng the acade.lc requirements for enter- 
lag graduate school, but they do see college a. . way of improving their 
chances of .aking moneyl They have low expectations for both their educa- 
tional and vocational/professional growth. 

Although the Nursing and Undeclared Major, share the largest number 
of item, with significant differences from the total sample, students In 
the other three fields responded uniquely and characteristically to some of 
the Items. For example, the Busines. .nd Biology freshmen present differing 
profiles (Figure 3). Their scientific interests primarily account for the 
split between these two majors. Many of the items rated higher by Biology 
Majors were also rated higher by Nursing students, such as "Academic 
ability" and "Drive to succeed." Similarly, the Undeclared Majors shared 
some items with the Business Majors, in particular, the desire to "Improve 
(their) chances of making money." 

An interesting spin-off of the study of departmental differences was 
the discovery that within the Business Malor are two very distinct subgroups. 
It appears that there Is the same principle operating as with the entire 
class. I.e.. looking at the major as a whole obscures imny of the more dis- 
crlmlnatlnR characteristics of the two different types of students choosing 
the field. Figure 4 displays two measures that tend to differentiate the 
more quantitative Accounting student from otiter Business Majort Intereated 
In management, marketing, or multi-national operations. Of particular 
Interest are the extreme differences In mean SAT-Math scores between thes*^ 
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two grouptt. Figure 4 aluo shows the uelF-rutcd mathematical and academic 
ability of these students. Clearly the Business and Account In^piajors 
properly Indicate their relative mathematical ability, and Accounting llajors 
do Indicate their rising level of performance when rating their academic 
abllliy. The existence of significant positive correlations between actual 
scores and ratings on the various academic abilities confirms these obser- 
vat ions. 

Discri minant Analysis 

Previous analyses have demonstrated that the individual programs 
tftudled here can be differentiated from all other majors as a group. Sever- 
al questions remained unanswered by these analyses, however. "Could the 
programs be differentiated from each other?" How did variables combine 
into dimensions, and which combinations were the best discriminators or 
predictors of membership in a group, or major?" A multiple discriminant 
analysis was performed on the 1977 senior and 1977 freshman responses, in 
order to address these questions. 

Table 1 shows the results of the discriminant analysis performed on 
the seniors' ratings of the contribution of couraes in the major to varioua 
areas of development. Overall group differentiation was significant, as 
were all four discriminant functions. The four functions were identified 
as 1) understanding science-aesthetic senKitlvity, with Biology and Nursing 
falling at opposite ends of this continuum; 2) a social-vocational dimenaion, 
which also discriminated Nursing from Biology; 3) an aesthetic sensitivity- 
humanistic factor, discriminating Arts from Business Majors; and, 4) a 
social-personal development dimension, which seems most related to Psycho- 
logy Majors and least to Arts and Biology Majors. In addition to the 
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T.bl«l. compari.on of Re.ult. of Oi.cri«inant An«ly.«. on Co«ip«rabl. Senior ^nd Fre.hman 'it.m. 



>enior- Contribution of 
Courg«« in Major 



Variables 



Personal development 

Social development 

Tolez^nce and understanding 

Appreciation of religion 

Awareness of different philosophies 

Literary acquaintance 

Aesthetic sensitivity -.40 
Writing and speaking ability 
Reasoning ability 

Ability to see relationships among ideas 

Critical thinking ability 

Understanding science .55 

Quantitative thinking ability 

Background for (or interest in) further 

education in professional field .39 
Socio-economic status 
Vocabulary and facts in various fields 
Vocational training 
Continuing education 



Root (% vaipd'ance explained) 
Grpup Centroids n 



Arts 24 

Psychology 60 

Biology 47 

Nursing 77 

Business' I33 
Undeclared 

Group differentiation 



38 



Freshman- Initial Levels 
of Ability 



2 


3 


4 




.30 


.33 


.54 




.41 


.40 


.35 




:36 


' .38 




.42 


.38 






.65 





.41 
.46 

28 



Wilks lambda » 
sig p . 0000 



!88 



.35 
25 



-.31 



8" 



-.64 


1.19 


2.26 


.30 


.20 


.93 


1.35 


.99 


.87 


.33 


1.17 


.38 


.77 


1.78 


1.22 


.55 


-.11 


1.19 


.71 


.53 



.37 



.52 







, .41 






.66 


-.44 


. t 




• 






.41 










.54 










.31 


.32 








.30 


.36 






• DO 


. 34 










. 32 


















• 


.3'6 






34 


31 


14 


7 




1.76 


-.27 


1.53 


-.08 


K 
24 


1.18 


.08 


1.29 


.68 


41 


.21 


.93 


1.56 


.24 


47 


.jB9 . 


.47 


1.24 


.20 


93 


.73 


.23 


1.13 


.14 


88 


.90 


.16 


1.56 


.27 
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Wilks lambda « 
sig p -v .0000 



.564 



•Only functions significant at p < . 05 are shown. 
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-blluyo. tl,..,. vartahU. c..,4.u.«,tu,m.,„ dis.:, t,l„atc'l.c.twee» i.Jo«. .11 
*u. nv.. oi ,|K. S„ „,atvldual varlahlcs had slgnlfUant K ratios. si,lla"r 

r...»i;s w..r.. .owPd. „.l„g „„„^„ „f 

in 4I.. S. areas, dui- ,., tl>o ovy ralj col lejje e xperience . 

Tl.c»f analy..., again show lhai ionlorH. In tho.flye cur'rlcula «udl«d , 
..cro. hav. rat.^ .hCr overall colleKc cperlenceB and i^ct of cour.e. In 
.l.e «..Jor dlfferon.ially. and In area. con.U.ent with g«U one would ex- 
pect depart«„t. .„ havc.adopUd. The fact ,1,., clearer pattern. ««,rge 
(ro. analyse, of senior racing, of l«pact of cout.e. In theWor U»l. «.• 
to agree with A..ln (1977). who contended that ".ffcctW. c^,ge. be 
attributed In part to tho col lege experience, r.ther tl.«, .li^ly ,o «itur.- 
tional factors." 

* A nwltlpie dlscrl-lnant analyst- was also perforaed on the six fre.hiMin 
groups, using items comparable to p\^ue used in the senior analyse. (T.^le 
1). Results most closely resembled those fro, senior ratings of the overall 
collet experience . The similarity of the functions discovered for aenlor. 
and freshmen, in this cross-sectional study, suggest that intensification' 
of initial differences is tho most probable mechanism of change occurring- 
as a result of coUece experience. Those, groups that began with higher 
ratings on ••Aesthetic sensitivity'^ and "Understanding science" also indlca- 
ted that they had made tho mi.st proRress in these areas. The fact that 

•freslunen in those majors, who I nd rated a higher interest ,irt further educa- 
tion In some profe^slon.il field, rated their progroHs In "Background for 

further education" as greater, together with the emergence of ;l,e vocatioAal 

training- imp roved socio-economic-status function, suggests that seniors . 

are achieving goals consonant with their Intended professions. 
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A pilot louKU.uliu.iJ ...i.uly. .ompurii.g rutinK-. oJ initial i haractcr Isl Ics / 
.nul ,.u.ih. Willi siMiior .uliicvim-nts for tlu- Class oi 1979 .is a whole. Iwj/ 
a.l^..i tinilur support to those- l.ypot Ik scs . Sl^nillfant posit I vc corrt/a- 
' lioiis werr tounj iHi^ee,, ratings of certain goals and later achlevemonts . 
particularly vocational «onKs. l„ addition, initial levels of ability 
Wire significantly correlated with later achievement In at least half of 
the abllllies assessed. 
Siua roa r^ m 

.he data reftjrted here describe the fresluuen with no major declared 
and typical undergraduates majoring In five diverse disciplines (Biology. 
Business. Nursing. Psychology, apd the Arts) using freshman purveys, senior 
surveys, and ability measures. The Identification, of the dimensions that 
discriminated between these groups demonstrated that students with varying 
prograanatic interests do respond differently to the questionnaire items 
both as entering freshne.i and as grwduatlng seniors, and that these dif- 
tertnres are consistent with notions one has about the areas of study. ^/ 
Thus, looking at senior perceptions of progress at the progranmatlc lev/^l 
:»royldes a better measure of collei^e Impact than is obtained by podlii^g the 
responses of the entire class. Furtuer, the fact that students rate ^the 
Impact of courses in and outaide the major differentially suggests tlWt 

r • 

academic programs and courses per se are having some effect on the student's 
growth. 

The question remains: "Arc these sel I -percept ii>ns of change a valid 
Index of value-added?" The resqlts of this study lend at least^ face vali- 
dity to these measures. However, two other possible explanations for the 
diversity of responses between programs exist. First, seniors may be res- 



ponding dittcreutly siiiiply because of their original difterences as fresh- 
men. After surveying the research ^n this subject, Feldman and Newcopb 
(1970) have concluded that this is not the sole explanat ioi»« but that "dif- 
U^rentlal experiences In the several major fieldb do have impacts beyond 
those attrlburable to Initial selection into those fields.*! Current longi- 
tudinal studies will provide a more direct measure of change and may help 
to answer this question. Second » seniors may be merely accommodating their 
responses to th«.* assumed goals of their curriculumt rather than indicating 
Ihe extent of their own progress. Correlational studies between the Items 
on the survey and "hard** achievement measures may substantiate the validity 
of the students* perceptions.! A preliminary invest igatlon, using the Under-* 
graduate Program Test in Biology* highlighted the difficulties surrounding 
the administration and analyses of a standardized test. The high costs 
have temporarily suspended efforts in this direction. 

Two observations from this research suggest that seniors are responding 
with some accuracy. Confidential peer-administered interviews with indivi* 
dual students indicate that their ratings are consistent with their verbal 
ilescript ions of their experiences. Freshmen's perceptions of their academic 
abilities closely reflect their actual measured abilities^ using SAT scores 
and high school averages. This ijiplies that seniors also may be able to ac- 
curately rate their progress in various abilities. Identification of the 
appropriate hard measures (s) of achievement with which to correlate the Sen- 
ior Survey remains the m^st perplexing and expensive endeavor. The articu- 
lation of specific college-wide and programmatic objectives would enhance 
^'ihe assessment of progress towards these goals. The college is currently com- 
mitted to a continuing search for solutions to both of these problems. 
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A Software Approach to Unscheduled Instructional Hours 
and Accounting for Their Effect on PTE's and 
Facilities Utilization 

' Kathleen E. Kopf 

The State University of New York 

Introduction 

The purpose of this paper is to describe the development and uses of a 
software approach that the State University of New York at Albany implemented 
in Fall, 1976 to manage the instructional workload data base. The package 
has allowed the campus to insert into the workload file info.mation on 
required but unscheduled instructional hours, thus resulting in more complete 
arid accurate data. It is hoped that a description of the planning and imple- 
mentation process will illustrate the ease, straightforwardness and benefits 
of this approach for an automated as well as manual operation. 
History 

The impetus for developing the approach at SUNYA was two-fold and first 
came during Spring of 1976 when I was in the process of confirming section 
enrollments and hours of instruction with department chairpersons. This 
-confirmation process was one in which I engaged for every Fall and Spring 
semester. During the course of such conversations, consents were made along 
the lines of "What you have here is fine as far as it goes, but you know you 
are not describing our entire workload." "Not describing our entire work- 
load" - almost everyone who has worked with faculty has probably heard something 
along those lines at one time or another. Required instructional hours were 
not being included in our workload reports. The Office of Institutional Research 
duplicates the Registrar's data base at a given point in time and we found that 
many courses eluded the scheduling process because they were hard to specify 
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as to time and place or because they met at "To Be Arranged" times. Without 
concrete data as to day and time, automatic calculation of weekly faculty and 
student contact hours was impossible. Something was needed which would handle 
this type of instruction in. a routine, systematic fashion. 

In addition, during the Fall of 1976, SUNYA was one of several State 
University campuses included in an audit of the Central Administration Office 
of Capital Facilities. Among other things, we were being cited for under- 
utilization of music practice rooms. This seemed absurd. We knew the music 
practice rooms received a lot of utilization. That was the problem: we knew 
or thought we knew what was going on and yet the data did not confirm our 
feelings. 

Departments claim their faculty and students work hard: harder than the 
FTE's indicate and harder than the instructional facilities can always support. 
They argue that certain course offerings require more faculty contact hours 
than others and request additional faculty lines to support these courses. 
Social Welfare practicums and Art Studic courses are ones for which additional 
faculty are sometimes sought. It is asserted further that language labs, 
research labs, music practice rooms and other specialized facilities are used 
to the fullest extent possible, and that some students are being denied adequate 
access and are forced to utilize inadequate, substitute-types of facilities. 

Internal ano external management are receptive and sensitive to such 
complaints during budget request or resource allocation hearings and yet, the 
data are not available to support the claim. What recourse is open to chair- 
persons? What can be done to describe more fully the required instructional 
hours of faculty and students as well es the heavy usage of facilities? Can 
anything be done on a systematic basis to document this resource drain^ 

The Fall audit plus the comments of department chairpersons made us 
realize that a departtnent-by-department analysis of unscheduled but required 
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instruction was needed in 'order to supplement the Registrar's schedule and. 
thus, more completely and accurately describe the workload of our faculty 
and students as well as the actual utilization of instructional facilities. 
Development of the Approach 

One role of Institutional Research in the eighties will be that of the 
professionally-oriented, skil led. analyst on the outlook for opportunities to 
promote the efficient use of scarce resources and to measure accurately the 
resources used. Institutional Research personnel should have the training, 
the expertise and {he knowledge of data systems and how to describe academic 
functions in machine-readable format. They are the middlemen in a changing, 
chaotic academic economy.^* 

Prior to Fall 1976. our office referenced about a dozen pages of penned 
notes on additional items to manually include in the workload data base. A 
manual approach is fine if you don't have a large volume of courses to work 
with. As time went on, however, insertion of known supplemental information 
into the data file consumed more and more time. If we were to canvass ea^^*^ 
department and attempt to establish a more comprehensive approach, a plan of 
action and systems support would be needed. Otherwise, the volume of data 
would be too large to deal with in a timely fashion. 

A FIRST step in establishing a software approach is to conceptualize a 
philosophy of importance. Why go through the work anu effort if you're not 
sure about the benefits. Institutional Researchers work frequently with top 
level campus management and serve on manv conmittees. It is our responsibility 
to point out the uses and benefits of complete, accurate and timely Jata for 
such things as allocation decisions, space reassignments, and under/over 
staffing reviews. 

Data from each SUNY campus is used by the Central Staff Office of 
Institutional Research and Analytical Studies in publication of the STATISTICAL 
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ABSTRACTS, a sunmary of instructional costs and faculty instructional workload 
for State-operated postsecondary educational institutions in New York State. 
Data is also reviewed and used by the New York State Division of the Budget 
and the Department of Audit and Control. It is important that these audiences 
have as complete a picture as possible of faculty workload, costs of instruc* 
tion» and utilization of instructional facilities. 

Many individuals must be involved whenever any project such as this is 
undertaken, and you will be asked what is in it for them. The need for and 
benefits of the project must be conceptualized so they can be conveyed. If 
you're not sure of what you're doing and why, this will come across and you 
will not get the results you need. 

SECOND, before devoting a lot of time to planning and research, you should 
discuss the general concept, logic, and desired implementation date of what 
you would like done with the manager of your programming unit. Be prepared 
to give a few examples of things you would like to see automatically added 
to your data base. One straightforward example would be the addition of infor- 
mation describing the required hour-a-week additional practice required in 
the language lab for French 130B students. 

Before medium-scale enhancements ere attempted, you should have a general 
understanding of the limitations of your systems and hardware. Find out if 
your project is feasible and whether it can be designed, constructed, tested 
and implemented within the next six months. If not, you may want to postpone 
researching candidate departments and scheduling meetings with chairpersons 
because course requirements may chenge slightly over a six-month period. 

THIRD, do your homework. Know your information systems, courses, 
operating procedures and formulas. 

a. Review available program documentation and flowcharts. 

b. Know the required local format and uses of your data. 
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c. Know the systems that your system Is Input to. This may Influence 
the way you construct your software option. 

d. Study campus bulletins and catalogues. Try to find out from the 
catalogue whether extra work might be required In addition to 
regularly scheduled lectures. Then refer to your Registrar's 
schedule to. determine whether this additional work Is formally 
scheduled. Flag those courses that may qualify. Be especially 
alert to the possibility of being able to describe additional 
required Instruction for foreign languages, art studios, psychology, 
music, health professions, and research courses in the physical and 
social sciences. Also keep in mind the extra things that were 
included for other departments to determine whether something 
similar might be done for the department you are reviewing. 

e. Prepare for the meetings you will schedule with chairpersons. This 
includes deciding on what questions you should ask and how you should 
phrase them. Write them dowti. Decide how you will record the infor- 
mation. 

f. Format is Important. Decide how you will establish the rules for 
additional instructional activities, how you will confirm their 
accuracy j|»ith chairpersons, how you will convey the data and logic 
to ^roHrTprogranmer for implementation, and how and where the supple- 
mental information should appear on reports produced from your 

data base. 
Description of Data Base 

Our local, workload data base was constructed to conform with the require- 
ments of the State University Course and Section Analysis file. The data base 
had to contain information on mt only credit course value and enrollment, but 
also hours of instruction, location, and faculty. This data was needed to 
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support State-wide space utilization studies, personnel utilization sunnarles, 
calculation of Instruction costs, etc. 

To visualize how the workloaxl file Is organized, think of a report, listing 
each department by school and all courses offered within each department. The 
report Is arranged by page and line number. At least one line is needed to 
describe every section of every course. Sometimes, there are two, three or 
more lines describing the section. When supplemental Information Is created 
by the software for a particular sectfon of a course, this information is 
created in the form of a new line appearing directly after the secjbion to which 
it applies. Lines and pages are renumbered during the execution of the soft- 
ware to accommodate and record new data in exact page and line number sequence. 

There are eighteen major fields for each line in the report. As the data 
file which produces the report is being created, the eighteen fields are derived 
from one of four sources. We depended on other offices for our data. The 
Registrar's. Personnel. Budget and Facilities Offices played the most important 
roles in our data collection effort. To create our workload file, we drew upon 
the data bases of these offices. The Student Permanent Record, maintained by 
the Registrar's Office, contained unit records for each student and provided 



such things as the discipline code, credit value authorized, and department 
account number. The Personnel -Budgeting Information System provided the social 
security number of the instructor. The Semester Section File, also maintained 
by the Registrar's Office, contained the location, days and times that the 
course meets. Once the local file was created, it had to be file maintained In 
order to- reflect the supervisors of independent study students, changes in 
meeting times or location, faculty reassignments, etc. 

When we were satisfied with the integrity of the data, we utilized an 
option in our maintenance software to calculate weekly faculty and student 



demographic as well as registration information. A Course Master File contained 
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contact hours. The software option contains the logic and Instructions on 

m 

how to deal with the data in the Table of Rules. The Table Is nothing more 
than a list of courses along with department numbers specifying the number of 
contact hours and type of facility that should appear with the course. During 
the' execution of this option, the Table of Rules is accessed and used. A 
match between the data base and the Table is cOne on the basis of course 
abbreviation and department number. For those courses not contained in the 
Tabic, scheduled days and times were read and weekly faculty and student 
contact hOLrs computed from this. Any course which appeared on the Table was 
treated according to the Instructions specified. 

The use of this option involves more than calculation of contact hours 
for what turns out to be pre-existing lines in a report. New, complete 
descriptors of instruction are actually created and inserted into their appro- 
priate location in the file. Ml data for a new (insert) line are either 
created from information in the Table or are duplicated from the existing file. 
The eighteen major fields for toch line are listed on the following page. The 
data source for insert lines is indicated in Columns A, B and C. 

The size of the file increases by about fifteen percent after the software 
option has been used. Through the use of this option, contact hours per PTE 
faculty have risen from 11.89 in Fall 1975 to 12.53 in Fall 1978. Total FTE 
faculty was 811 in Fall 1975 and 747 in Fall 1978. Contact hours per FTE student 
have gone from 15.79 to 16.85 during that same period. This is significant 
considering we had 13,428 FTE students. For those departments where students 
are required to do substantial work In specialized facilities outside of 
formally scheduled class periods, inclusion of this supplemental information 
dramatically affects their recorded utilization of instructional facilities. 
The following example of contact hours for courses before and after the. option 
Illustrate the Impact of this approach. 
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Source of Data for New lines (Inserts) 



Field Name 

I. campus number 

'2. department account no. 

3^ discipline code 

4;\ course abbreviation 
5. \course level 

€. i,ect1on number 

7. Ihstructlon type code 

8. term code 

9. credHt value 

10. days of Instruction 

II. beglnn^g & end times 

12. space required code 

13. room 

14. building \ 

15. weekly facuky COH 

16. weekly student CCH 

17. enrollment & level 

18. ssl A faculty na(ne 

(COH - contact hours) 



TatTe Existing tine 



Source of Data 

B C 

Not Needed 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



Campus or Off -Campus Is printed 

X 



Existing or Not Needed, 
depending on type of 
Instruction. Auto- 
tutorial* for example, 
requires no faculty. 

FRENCH 



B«for« 

MLi 



\ZCXJ 



XX 



■yrar 



^1 



ftmr mtsM ■! t>r. f B?itieT r — *^'-*'« timrt' 



416 •! 




!m*'"\^ *'wt II . ,zr.*L. 

ctMttc ttft Hviwi , 1 ..!!!? 1 .! !!!.!....!... 



latii 



■sir 
lie* 



t 9 1 4.0 niMiut Oiio ttoo tin WW »«ot »«oo to u * t 0 OAi*»»oyo p i*tc* 



lie* 1 » 4 t.o 



H04 1 » ' a o«e 

<li^^^^ ^4?BTffMT«» 1410 1S00 



UM 1.00 1.00 IP u a 0 0 oaa*aMyo > ucct 

4 ^^^^^ 



CAM .00 1.00 to U 
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The Instructors and enrollment will be different because we had to use copies 
of reports from two different semesters. . Please disregard the enrollments 
and direct your attention to the addltic ?1 types Of Instruction and contact- 
hour Information being Inserted. 
Impljementatlon 

Implementation involves meeting with department chairpersons, communi- 
eating with programmers, reviewing test data for accuracy, documenting the 
software, and getting it into production. In meeting with chairpersons, set 
the stage. Explain why you requested the meeting and how you think you can 
more accurately and completely portray the department's instructionat worlcload. 
Transmit in writing the courses, data and rules to your programmer as soon as 
possible. Schedule a meeting tp review the material and decide on a data base 
against which tc test. We used a duplicate of the preceeding semester because 
we were familiar with the data and how it should look. 

The progranmer/analyst regularly assigned to the Office of Ins.titutional 
Research was assigned to us for this project as well. During the Summer and 
Fall of 1976, we held alternate meetings: two with chairpersons and then one 
with our prograrmer/analyst. By mid-term, we had compiled a table of courses 
for which special contact hour rules would apply and had developed the 
Instructions and the logic, that is, the software to deal with more than ninety 
percent of them. With further effort, we were able to utilize the software 
approach to Include unscheduled, required instructional hours in the data base 
by the end of the semester and In time for final 1 ration of our file with 
Central Administration. Please keep in mind that the supplemental data we are 
talking about are required instructional hours, that is, activities tha,t are 
part of the Instructional process. This data falls within the parameters of 
official guidelines OJi instructional activities and excludes such things as 
travel time and study hours. 
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Nothing ever stays the same, however, a'rd an Important specification 

I 

of ours from the beginning was that the Table be constructed in such a way 
that Me could file maintain the data values ourselves. The type of maintenance 
capability we had^nvisioned was straightforward. If required additional hours 
changed from five to six per week* we wanted to be able to record the change 
on a file maintenance sheet, send It down for keypunching, and have our Table 
updated. As data bases developed and became morfi Integrated, we had envisioned 
/ome day entering the changes onto a terminal for on-line updating. Pressure 
from other users o\ programming services has been so great, however, that we 
have not yet been able to establish an on-line capability. 

At the present time, there are 354 courses, out of about 1,700 offered 
each semester, for which special calculations are nerformed or for which . 
supplemental mformatlon Is created. Keeping up with change, while not easy, 
requires Just a little planning, follow-through and time. It's a good Idea 
to check with about half the departments every semester to determine whether 
the old Vules st,111 apply and whether new courses have been established that 
should be added to your Inventory. Another primary source of Information is 
your Registrar's Office. 

The foregoing procedures can be used In a large university or small 
two-year college setting. In a publlcally financed or private institution, 
and In an automated or manual operation. The basic principles of planning, 
research, design and Implementation would be similar wherever the procedure 
Is adopted. If It's to be incorporated Into a manual operation, results of 
Interviews with chairpersons still need to be recorded and summarized. A 
Table of Contact Hour Rules Is a useful surmary device. 

Our approach to managing required, unscheduled Instructional hours is 

« 

clear and simple and requires only a modest Investment of staff time. That 



staff time, however, must be CMrganized, planned and documented. We have 
fQund that a structured approach produces the highest yield. 
Uses of the Data 



i 



Our experience with the approach has been that it is useful but that 
Its full potential has not yet been fully realized. The areas In which the 
supplemental data has been used, while not numerous, are still impresi^lve^'and 
Include the following: ' . . * 

1. departmental ability to plan for^some costly (in terms of low 
enrollments and thus low PTE's) major-required courses.' A foreign 

* 

language department was facing a situation of declining majors and ; 
decreasing PTE's. Lower division major-related courses exacted a 
demanding contact hour load: five hours of lecture a week plus two 
hours a week in the language lab. After analyzing the characteristics 
of the more popular sections, the chairman rescheduled soipe courses 
I into popular periods, increased registrations in each of these, but 
reduced. the total number of sections offered. He then rearranged the 
teaching assignments of his staff and broadened the scope of .his 

department's offerings through interdisciplinary and comnuntty- interest 

/ 

courses. In Fall 1978, the department had 77.6 PTE students and 6.81. 

* « 

PTE faculty for a student/faculty ratio of 11.39. The foregoing 

» 

changes resulted in 101 PTE students and 6.9 PTE faculty for a Spring 
1979 student/faculty ratio of 14.64. 

2. The ability to document during budget hearings the high workload of 
custodians and the need to avoid deferred maintenance. The rapid 
growth of higher education in the T960's and early 1970's witnessed 

^ the expenditure of billions of dollars for the construction of new 
educational facilities. These structures have aged and monies are 
now needed for ftiajor maintenance and repair. During these times of 
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fiscal austerity, it is imperative that decision-makers ha|ve accurate 
and complete data when reviewing maintenance and operation^ budget 
♦ request. Contact hours cause wear and tear on our structures. If 
' we don't fully state the use, we will never receive full support fcr 
maintenance. 

3. The ability to demonstrate the need for additional, specialized 
instructional facilities. The nature of several disciplines has 
changed dramatically over the past ten years. Our Psychology Depart- 
ment was housed in a structure conducive to the lecture mode of 
instruction jut seriously lacking in laboratory facilities. Through 
documenting usage and need, the Albany campus was fortunate and 
secured significant amounts of rehab monies for a major alterations 
project. 

4. The ability of the campus scheduling officer to provide for more 
efficient use of academic facilities because of the availability of 
more complete utilization data. By revising the schedules of 
certain Courses, sufficient time can be reserved for students to 
use music practice rooms, labs and studios. 

5. The ability to more effectively mani^qe and re-allocate existing 
campus space. Most institutions are in a "no growth or modest growth" 
situation as far as facilities are concerned. With limited resources 
arid multiple, sometimes conflicting demands, presidents, vice presidents 
and/ or space management committees must have accurate data for informed 
dec i«; ion-ma king. The contact hour approach helps suoolement the 
official schedule and provides managers with more complete information 
for intelligent decision making. 

It is our responsibility to know as completely, accurately and timely as 
possible, the main characteristics of the iiistructional process. The contact 
hour approach provides a measure of help. 150 
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FACULTY ACTIVITY ANALYSIS - GROUP SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES 
Michael J. Oshier and Louis M. Splro 
State University of New York at Brockpost 

Introduction 

In late 1970 and early 1971, the academic and administrative vlee 
presidents alon^ with selected administrative staff, of the State University 
College at Brockport began an investigation into the possibility of developing 
a survey instrument that would quantify those activities that are associated 
with an academic appointment. This concern for evaluation of how our academic 
resources were applied stemmed from one very important fact. Budgets were 
being tightened and reliable quantitative information was needed to effectively 
manage the limited academic resources of the college. 

Instrument Development 

After sever^aljuonths of design the committee of academicians and staff 
developed a document entitled "The Resource Allocation Sutvey". The Com.nittee, 
to further justify its posit ion^ sought institutional acceptance of the survey 
on the basis of fivf reasons /uses for the information. 
Reasons For and Uses of the Resource Allocation Survey 

1* Develop a sound basis for instructional program planning and 
justif icat Ion. 

2. Demonstrate that we are concerned and responsible stewards of 

i 

public monies. 

3. Provide a basis for resource reallocation. 

4. Provide the departments with experience in self analysis that 
will help them develop their own recommendations for improvements 
and act upon them* 

5» These data and quantitative academic Judgement will continu' to 
be critical criteria in resource allocation and use* 
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The resource allocation survey was comprised of eight forms. These forms 
sullciteil information on the level of instruct ion» mode of Instruction, class 
size, credit hours, departmental costs, course program applicability, and 
faculty workload. The allocatjion of workload form was the predecesBor to 
Brockport's Faculty Activity Analysis Survey. There were many Inherent 
deficiencies in this initial dfttempt to quantify faculty activity and cost. 
Those difficulties were expressed in the following rcicommetidatlons for 
Improvement. (Cennarlno, 1972) 

1. It is highly desirable that more data be generated centrally rnd 
insofar as possible all of the computations be done centrally. 

2. The definitions of research and service must be sharpened with 
specific descriptions of the activities which fall In each area. 
If this is accomplished It should eliminate the ambiguities in 
the third area, instruction. 

3. We must convince Deans and Department Chairmen that the information 
produced is worth the effort in that it receives consideration in 
allocation of resource decisions. 

To Implement these recommendations various academic activity collection 
forms were reviewed. The primary objectives of reviewing these forms were to 
analyze formats used to collect the information by percent instead of hours, 
expand the categories of faculty activities, and reduce the number of forms 
and the amount of information that faculty and department chairpersons were 
required to complete. 
* From this review it was decided that the Faculty Activity Analysis Survey 
form designed by the National Center for Higher Education Management Systems 
at Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, Boulder, Colorado, 
(NCHEMS) was most applicable to our objective. However, their form was very 
time consuming^ to complete and requested the reporting of hours worked. While 
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malntainluK the design philosophy of the NCHEMS Faculty Activity Analysis 
Sur>^ey, Brockport developed its ovm faculty activity analysis instrument. It 
Incorporated many of the categories of the NCHEMS Faculty Activity Analysis 
Survey but substituted their request for disbursement of time b;^ hours worked 

r 

with a request for work hours to be reported as a percent of workload. Percent 
of workload reporting was critical to the success of the faculty activity 
analysis survey. It was learned from the completion of the Resource Allocation 
Survey that faculty had extreme difficulty estimating time devoted to an 
activity In relationship to the amount of time in "a day or week. This change 
in strategy of requesting percentages to be reported in combination wich an 
estimated work week resulted in a much more realistic perception of time. ' 

This new form required reporting the percent of workload in sixteen 
categories. Those categories and definitions were: 
Faculty Activity Analysis - Category Definitions 

1. Scheduled Teaching - All activities related to numbered courses 
(degree and non-degree) in the current term such as lecturing, 
tutoring 9 supervising laboratory course work, evaluating student 
efforts, supervising assistants, etc. 

2. Unscheduled Teaching - All teaching-related activities not asso- 
ciated with numbered courses. 

3. Academic Program Advisement - All activities related to giving 
advice to students concerning course scheduling and academic 
programs. 

A. Course and Curriculum Research and Development - Activities 

related to teaching outside the current term. 
5. Media Development - Activities related to the development of 

video tapes, slides, films, tapes» etc. 

4 

\ 
\ 
\ 
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6. Specific Projects - Should have external end products; all research, 
scholarship and creative work activities directed toward a definite 
end product. 

7. General Scholarship for Professional Development - All research, 
schoUirship and creative work activities related to keeping current 
tn a professional field. 

8. Faculty or Department Administration - All supervlpo^y or manage- 
rial activities. 

9. Departmental Participation - All activities related to active 
part icipat lot! on departmental (or equivalent unit) committees. 

.10. College Participation - Task Forces, Faculty Senate, Special 
Committees, etc. 

11. Student Oriented Service - All activities related to g<meral 
contact with students. 

12. Professional Service and Advice - All non-adminlstrat Ive activities 
related to performance of assignments In, or consultation to, such 
units as the library, counseling center, health clinic. 

13. Institution Oriented Service - All activities related to fulfilling 
institutional requests such as supplying data, 

lA. Unproductive Extracurricular Service - All activities related to 
tasks currently performed but that should be carried out by compe- 
tent service personnel. 

15. Professional Organizations - All activities related to participation 
in professional organizations and meetings. 

16, Paid Professional Service - All activities related to paid prof- 
essional advice, consultations, and services to external agencies. 
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The ju8tlf Icatloti for the Faculty Activity Analysis project differed 
oifly sHjtht ly from the justification of the Resource Allocation survey. The 
iuHt tt Icat li>n Is best described in the introduction of the Institutional 
n^ports compiled from the Faculty^ Act ivity Analysis data. (Dube* and Oshier, 
1979) Though the variety of missions, activitieSj and constituencies that 
characterize our academic community is immense, each individual faculty and 
djpartment felles to a ^;reat extent upon its faculty to motivate students, 
transfer knowledge, and/or perform research. It is upon the collective 
shoulders of the Collegers faculty that the primary burdens of instruction, 
research and public service fall. Because the faculty play such a vital role 
within the College, it is vital that the college be able to- understand the 
allocation of faculty time to different institutional programs. This alloca- 
tion has far-reaching implications on the institution's ability to perform its 
designated missions. 

The ptirpose of the study was three-fold: 

1. To develop refined and standardized procedures for analyzing 
faculty activities. 

2. To develop and refine techniques for collecting and reporting 
data. 

3. To eliminate the costly and time-consuming duplication of data 
gathering for various reports required by Central Administration. 

The explicit Justification for each year's study rested upon 'vo basic 
assumpt. ions; 

1. That distributions of faculty workload are related somehow to the 
quality ^ ^he learning environment created within the College. 

2. That distributions of faculty workloads influence the cost of 
producing the learning environment. 
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Thus, the Faculty Activity Analysis is seen as a tool to allow investi- 
gation of the cost of higher education at Brockport. Wlille the results of this 
survey do not CApress absolute values , they do express excellent approximations 
of actual cDKts. the data, at least, presents the relative difference in costs 
between units. The results of the Faculty Activity Analysis should, serve a 
variety of unes, such as: ^ 

1. Discover InK what activities consume faculty time and energy. 

2. Detecting trends. 

3. Identifying inequities in load. 

4. Obtaining assignment guidelines. 

3. Establishing measures of output to support budget requests. 

f). Supporting changes in staffing and curriculum requests. 

7. Analyzing the range of responsibilities among faculty members. 

A number of analytical questions mlgtit be asked in evaluation of the data. 
Institutional planners and administrators may need as well as desire data - 
concerning the following questions: 

1. Are faculty efforts appropriately applied to the objectives of the 
College? 

2. How does the College know if the desired results have been obtained? 

3. Is there a cdntrollable relationship between faculty activities and 

the desired results such that a decision^maker can redistribute 

ft 

faculty resources t>o obtain the existing level of results with less 
overall resources or increase the level of results by better utiliza- 
tion of existing levels of effort? 
4« Do the relative prices of the various resources indicate that some 
substitutions among resource groups can achieve the same level of 
results at lower costs? 

5. What can be done to improve the products of faculty analyses? 

156 
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with the new f < rm established we continued to collect the Information on 
ii yearly basis, making only slight modifications to the form. While the yearly 
information was providing guidance in the allocation and reallocation of re- 
sources it was still a historical management resource for decision making. To 
transfi>rm this historical reporting document into a projection or manipulation 
resource Instrument we needed a means by which the historical facts could be 
used to design future allocation of resources. The decision was made to 
identify a set of comparable populations overtime upon which to conduct a 
series of analyses. 

Data Base 

Faculty Activity Analysis surveys from 1972 through 1978 formed the total 
infonnation pool available. Since the first two years were a period of experi- 
mentation, ^they have been omitted from the current analysis. The forms have 
remained the same from 1974 through 1978, and this comparability is the major . 
advantage of the data bas^^F 

Part time faculty have not been included in this analysis because of the 
different functions they perform and the different proportions of time they 
spend on various activities. Faculty with ranks of Instructor and Lecturer 
have also been excluded because of their extremely small numbers. 

The remaining data for analysis were phe Assistant^ Associate, and Full 
Professor ranks from 1974 through 1978. Population size^ were: 





1974 


1975 


1^76 


1977 


1978 


Assistant 


150 


151 


139 


132 


102 


Assoc late 


129 • 




135 


136 


127 


Full Professor 


103 


113 . 


113 


107 


114 


Total 


382 


400 


387 


375 


343 



These 1,887 surveys have been analyzed and the methods and results are presented 
in the following section. 
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Analysis and Results 

Factor Analysis 

This technique was used to analyze the Faculty Activity variables to 
discover the extent of redundancy present. Principal components |lnd factor 
analyiiis procedures from the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences 
(SPSS) (Nie, 1975) were used. Varlroax rotations were performeu at the end of 
eiich of these analyses. 

Examination of the correlation coefficient matrix preceding these factor 
analyses showed extremely low* relationships among the variables. The hJ^i>t*f9t 
r value did not exceed 0.A2. Thus, it was not surprising that the prlnclpw. 
components and, factor analysis procedures did hot provide meaningful results> 
the first factors explained 10.9 percent and 19.7 percent of the total variance, 
respectively. Rotated factor matrices did not align more than one variable on 
any one factor. 

« 

The conciu^ion was that the Faculty Activity variables vert: Independent 
and could be used directly in the. discriminant analysis without any modifications. 
Discriminant Analysis 

The Faculty Activity data base was examined In two different ways. First, 
a series of analyses compared each of the faculty ranks separately throughout 
the 1974 through 1978 period. Seccnd, a series df analyses tested the relation- 
ship among all three faculty ranks for each of the years. In all of these 
analyses, the aim was to develop significant discriminant functions that distin- 
guished between the faculty rank and year groups being studied. The variables 
associated with each function were then used to develop ,iore concise group 
profiles. As a validation of the discriminant functions, each of the indivi- 
duals was grouped according to the discriminant scores. Actual and predicted 
group memberships w6re compared, and a percentage of correct groupings 
measured the rate of success, 
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Th« first series of anslyses exaalned Assistant, Associate, and Full 
Professors separately from 1974 through 1978 to detemine changes in each of 
these faculty ranks over time. The following tables present the major details 
V)f these three analyses, Including explained variance and group profiles. 

Separate Assistant. Associate and Full Professor 
Discriminant Analyses from 1974-1978 

Function 1 Function 2 Total Classification 



Assistant 57.37. 


28.8% 




86. IX 


28.6% 


Associate 67. 3X 


23.91 




91; 21 


23. 7Z 


Full Professor 39.0% 


25. n 




84.71 


29.6% 


Assistant Professor 
Discriminant Analysis Group^ Profiles 


(Mean Values) 




Variable 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


External Projects 


11. D 


9.6 


7.8 


7.8 


8.7 


Professional Development 


7.4 


8.4 


8.8 


8.7 


9.1 


Faculty/Dep' t . Admin. 


3.3 


2.7 


3.2 


5.9 


6.2 


College Participation 


1.4 


1.8 


1.2 


1.4 


1.9 


SCudent Service 


4.0 


3.9 


3.3 


3.0 


3.6 


Institutional Service 


1.3 • 


1.5 


1.4 


1.8 


2.0 


Student Credit Hours 


271.3 301.8 

• 


300.3 


260.1 


249.2 


Associate Professor 
Discriminant Analysis Croup Profiles 


(Mean Values) 




Variable 


1974 


1975 


1976 


19^7 


1978 


Unscheduled Teaching 


4.5 


5.3 


4.6 


3.8 


4.8 


Academic Advising 


3.8 


3.3 


3.5 


4.2 


4.6 


Department Participation 


A. 4 


5.3 


4.6 


4.5 


4.3 


Professional Service 


1.4 


1.5 


1.1 


1.0 


1.3 


Full Professor 
Discriminant Analysis Croup Profiles 


(Mean Values) 




Variable 


1974 . 


1975 


1976 


1977 


' 1978 


Scheduled Teaching 


39.0 


40.6 


43.2 


45. 2 


45.3 


Media Developme'nt 


1.3 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


Deparcment Participation 


4.6 


4.0 


3.6 


3.4 


3.9 


College Participation 


l.S 


1.8 


1.9 


2.0 


2.7 


Studenc Service 


3.6 


2.4 


2.5 


2.7 


3.2 


Professional Service 


1.8 


1.4 


1.0 


1.2 


1.3 


Hours Worked Per Week 


55.7 


5&.1 


57.8 


53.8 


55.8 
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These tables show that significant discriminant functions were developed and 
that there was a fairly high percentage of explained variance. Low classi£l-> 
cation percentages suggested that on a practical baslSt it was very difficult 
to distinguish between each of the faculty ranks over timee 

Some general observations are that Assistant Professors have shown a 
decrease in external project activity and in student credit hours generated • 
There has also been an Increase in professional development » faculty/department 
administration « and institutional service activities. Associate professors 
have shown a general increase in academic advising activities. Full professor*: 
have shown a decrease in media development and an increase in scheduled teaching 
and college participation activities. 

The second series of analyses examined all of the faculty ranks within 
each of the five years to determine if differences exi??ted between ranks over 
time. The following tables provide the major details of these analyses. 

Discriminant Analysis of Faculty Ranks By Year 





Function 1 

ft 


Function 2 


Total 


Class if Icat'.on 


1974 


73. 3X 


26.71 


100.01 


50.31 


1975 . 


71. 3X 


28.71 


100.01 


49.01 


1976 


72. 5X 


27. 5X 


100.01 


44.41 


1977 


72.01 


28.01 


100.01 


42.41 


1978 


55.61 


44.41 


100.01 


42.01 



Discriminant Analysis Croup Profiles (Mean Values) 

1974 



Variable 


Assistant 


Associate 


Full 


Unscheduled Teaching 


5.1 


4.5 


3.5 


Course Development 


7.2 


6.0 


5.5 


Kcdla Development 


0.8 


1.0 


1.3 


Professional Development 


7.4 


9.0 


9.4 


Faculty/Dep't. Admin. 


3.3 


4.8 


9.1 


College Participation 


1.4 


2.2 


1.5 


Professional Service 


1.7 


1.4 


1.8 


Institutional Service 


1.3 


1.6 


1.8 


Paid Professional Service 


0.5 


1.1 


0.5 


Hours Worked r«r Week 


59.5 
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58.2 


55.7 



Di-acrlalnane Analysis Croup Preflltt (Mi mi Vslutt) 

lf7S 





AsslsCanc 


Assoeiaca 


Pull 


tkuchtdultd Tsschlng 


4.« 


3.3 


3.7 


Acsdtmic Advising 


4.3 


3.3 


3.3 


rsculcy/Dep'C. Adaln. 


2.7 


4.« 


9.1 


D«psrCMnc Psrclclpscion 


' 4.f 


3.3 


. 4.0 
1.1 


QBllag* Psrciclpaclon 


1.1 


2.3 


Studanc Sarvle* 


3.9 


3.1 


2.4 


Paid Profasslonal Sarvlca 


0.4 


1.0 


0.6 


SeudanC Crtdlt Hours 


301.1 


233.7 


249.9 


DlscrlminanC Analysis Croup Prof lias 

1976 


(Maan Valuas) 


Varlabla 


AaslstaiiC 


Assoeiaca 


Full 


Sehadulad Taach'ng 


U.9 


42.7 


43.2 


Aeadaalc Advising 


3.1 


3.3 


3.4 


Estamal Projects 


7.1 


10.3 


10.6 


Profasslonal Devalopnanc 


8.1 


t.O 


10.2 


Paculey/Dap'c. Adoiln. 


3.2 


€.3 


7.0 


Daparcaant Parcicipadon 


3.2 


4.« 


3.6 


Cellaga Parclclp«clon 


1.2 


2.0 


1.9 


Profasslonal Sarvlca 


1.3 


1.0 


1.0 


Escr^currlcular Sarvlca 


1.3 


2.4 


1.6 


SCudant Cradle Hours 


300.3 


283.6 


236.6 



Oltcrlaifunc Analyslt Croup Profilts (Ktcn Valuta) 

1977 



Varlablt 


Aasiacanc 


Assoeiaca 


Pull 


Uhachtdulcd TMchlng 


5.2 


3.8 


3.7 


Acadoadc Advising 


S.O 


4.2 


3.1 


Itodia DavtlopBtnc 


0.7 


1.0 


0.8 


DaparCBtnc Parclclpaclon 


4.9 


4.V- 


3.4 


Collagt Parclclpaclon 


1.4 


2.6 


2.0 


Profasslonal Sarvlca 




1.0 


1.2 


Znatltucional Sarvlca 


< 

1.6 


1.3 


1.4 


loura Vorkad Par Vaak 


36.4 


36.9 


33.8 


Discriaiaant Analysis Group Prof lias 

19 7S 


(Haan Valuas) 


Varlabla 


Asslstanc 


Assoeiaca 


PUll 


Uaachadulad Taachlng 


4.8 


4.8 


3.3 


AeadMlc Advising 


4.8 


4.6 


3.7 


Madia Davalopsanc 


0.6 


1.3 


0.6 


Collaga Parcicipadon 


1.9. 


2.3 


2.7 


Frofaaslonal Sarvlca 


1.7 


1.3 


1.2 


Znatltutional Sarvlca 


2.0 


1.6 


1.4 


Frofaaslonal Organ Isaciona 


2.0 
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In 1974 9 unscheduled teaching ^ course dJ^elopmert and hours worked per 
week dooreane as the faculty rank increases* Media development*, professional 

development 9 faculty/department administration and institut^ional service in-* 

f 

crease «iB rank Increases. College participation and paid professional service 

* 

are highest and professional service is lowest for Associate Professors. 

Faculty/department administration increases as faculty rank increases in 
1^73. Student service and student credit hours decrease as rank increases. 
Unscheduled teaching, department participation, college part iq^pation and 
paid professional service are highest for Associate Professors, and academic 
adyising is lowest for them. 

In 1976, 'external projects and faculty/department administration increase 
with Increasing faculty rank. Academic advising.^ department participation, 
professional service and student credit hours decrease with increasing rank, * 
Ass'^^ciate Professors are lowest in schv^Ouled teaching and professional develop- 
ment, and highest in college participation and unproductive extracurricular 
service. 

Unscheduled teaching, academic advising » department participation and 
institutional service decrease with increasing faculty rank. Associate pro- 
fessors had the highest level of media development, college participation, 
and hours worked per week and the lowest leycfl of professional service. 

In 1978, college participat lot) increases with increasing faculty rank. 
Professional service and institutional service decrease with increasing ^nk. 
Media development and professional organizations are highest for Associate 
Professors, while unscheduled teaching and academic advising are lowest for 
Full Professors. 

The classification results for each of the five years are much more en- 
*ouraglng than in the previous analyses. This suggests that .not only are these 
significant discriminant functions, but that they can be used in the practical 
application of grouping new individuals into the existing faculty ranks. 
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^ Some differences did exist between the activities of an individual faculty 
rank over a series of years and the changes did show sone patterns. The lack 
of successful Kroupings meant that this is an area tp be n^onitored in the 
future, but not one requiring a, continued research emphasis. Of interest ^% 
that there was no similarity between the discriminating variables for Assist.'nt 
and Associate Professors over the five year period. Variables for Full Pro- 
fessors showed only slight similarity to 6ach of the other ranks* 

The differences between faculty ranks within a given year were quite 
apparent « Over the five year period^ the most common discriminating variables 
between ranks were: unscheduled teaching, academic advising, media develop- 
ment, faculty/department administration, department participation, college 
participation, professional service and institutional sc-^vice. 

In gensril, over the study period, the three faculty ranks can be charac-' 
terized as follows: 

\. Assistant Professors - Generally have highest levels in unscheduled 
teaching and academic advising, lowest levels in media developmcgit 
and faculty/department administration, moderate to high levels in 
department participation, lowest levels in college participation, 
and highest levels in professional service and moderate in institu- 
tional service* 

2. Associate Professors - Ger^..ally have moderate to high levels in 

unscheduled teaching, moderate levels in academic advising, media 
« 

development and faculty/department administration, moderate to high ' 
levels in department participation, high levels in college partici-' 
pation, lowest levels in professional service and moderate levels 
in institutional service. 

/ 
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). Full Professors - (lenerally have lowest levels in unscheduled teachinp, 
and academic advising i moderate levels in media development, highest 
Kvels In farultv/department administration, lowest levels in depart- 
ment participation, and moderate levels in college participation, 
professional service and institutional service. 
The Intention is to gontlnue to examine these differences later in more 
detail. Additional information will be added in the future to make the analysis 
more precise. Under consideration are the additions of tenure status, academic 
division and departmental PTE student production. These variables should 
provide the ability to establish a series of subgroups within each of the 
faculty ranks to discover more about their activity profiles. Another 
posjHi^llity Is to examine groups of individuals before and after tenure 
approval or promotion to see how their activity profiles change after these 
professional changes. 
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A FACULTY FL(iw MODEL FOR ESTIMATING 
REALISTIC AFFIRMATIVE ACTION GOALS 

by 

Simeon ^P. Slovacek 
Cornell University 



This paper addresses the problem of determining what proportion of the 
faculty a given affirmative group should be at various points in time. 
It contains a derivation and mathematical proof of an algorithm which 
expresses this proportion as a function of four quantiti|es: the yearly 
attrition rate of all faculty, the proportion of new ope^nings each year 
filled by the particular group, the maximum number of yciars faculty 
stay in the system, and, of course, the year of interest. For predicting 
the effects of changed policy the ctirrent proportion of the group is also 
incorporated in the expression. The al-gorithm is most useful when applied 
to a large faculty. 

This relatively simple theoretical model seeks to unfpld some of the 
complexities in predicting progress toward affirmati^ action targets. 
Complexities arise, o' course, through faculty attrition, retirement, 
differential hiring rates and so forth. The mode.1 relates these quantities 
to provide more accurate prediction^ based on the logical relationship 
among these several inputs. ' 



The terms of the model are as follows: ( 

\ 



Let 



P ' proportion of the minority group on the\faculty in year "y" 



* proportion of the minority group on the ^culty today - year 0. 
: proportion of faculty lost through attrition per year 



0 

a 



r » prcportion of faculty retiring per year 

w ■ proportion of the minority group filling new\ openings each year 
Also this is the desired endstate proportion 



N ' maximum possible number lof years on faculty assuming a fixed 
retirement age. Also this is the number of ye^rs it would 
take to reach equilibrium (P » w) if there wer^ no attrition. 

y \ 

\^ 

y « year starting with 0 for current year, 1 for next year and so 
forth r 



Then the proportion of the minority group on the faculty in year "y" 
can be expr -sed as a function of the above quantities. Essentially, one 
establishes /early minority faculty cohorts (i.e.. faculty starting in 1979, 
faculty starting in 1980, and so forth) each of which has faced attrition 
for different lengths of time. The sum of these cohorts comprise the 
current minority faculty. 

By sutming over all cohorts up to year "y" one can determine the 
expected proportion a given minority group will be in year "y". The 
model csn be expressed in the following equation: 



y £^ N 1-1 

= w (a + r)(l - a) (eq.l) 

1 » 1 



The rationale for the model in equation 1 1s as follows: 
We started out with no minorities. The term (a + r) is the proportion 
of faculty replaced each year because of attrition and retirement. The 
term w (a + r) is the proportion of minorities added to the faculty * 
each year. The term (1 - a) ^ " ^ individually adjusts each minority 
faculty cohort for attrition according to the number of years (i) 
the cohort has been here. Note there is no adjustment for retirement 
since minorities are assumed to enter the system as newcomers who 
won't retire for N years, and by then we will have attained equilibrium. 
It is perhaps easier to visualize the model as a series of two sets 
of cohorts moving through time. 
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Year 





0 


1 


2 


Proportions: Minority (Py) 


0 


w(a+r) 


w(a+r)(l.?,)^ 


Non-Minority (1-Py) 


1 


l-w(a+r) 


l-(above) | 



.. . N 



w 



l-Py 



1-W 



Consider the following non-fictitious example: The attrition rate is 
1.39% (a * .01 39) and the maximum stay for faculty meabers Is about 30 years 
( N = 30) and the retirement rate is r « .0266. If we assumed there is an 
Insignificant or 0 proportion of women on the faculty today, what proportion 
of the faculty members would be female in three years if we started hiring 
equal proportions of men and women (w * .5). 



3 < 30 1-1 
1 « 1 



P3 = ( .5) (.0139 + .0266)(.9861) (eq. 2) 
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3 1-1 

= .02025 S. (.9861) (eq. 3) 

i«l 

= .02025(.9861)° + .02025( .9861 )^ + .02025( .9861 )^ (eq. 4) 
= .05991 

In this example, the first term in equation 4 represents 
the proportion of new women faculty hired this year. The second tenn is the 
proportion hired last year adjusted for a year's worth of attrition, and 
the third term is the proportion hired the year before last adjusted for two 
years worth of attrition. (We've assumed attrition occurs at the end of each 
year.) Essentially the model compounds attrition for each cohort, and tells 
us who is le^t. 
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There is a closed form of this summation v<hich can be derived. 
Closed Form of the Model * 



recall 



y < N 

Py = ^ w (a+r) (l-a) 



i-l 



(eq. 5) 



t » 



since w(a-»-r) doesn't depend on i equation 5 becomes for y <^ N: 



i-l 

p w(a*r) ^ (i.^j 
[ i = 1 



(eq. 6) 



the sum in brackets can be replaced by its closed form: 



Proof: 



w(a-i-r) I " 1 - (l-a)^ 

L ' 



s = 



i=l 



i-l 

(l-a) - 1 - (l-a) 
a 



(eq. 7) 



(eq. 8) 



- a) S - ^- 



(1 - a) 



(l.a)(l-a)^-^ (eq. 9) 



i=l 



a) 



i«l 



(eq. 10) 



Using Power Series Expansion: 

S = (l-a)° + (1-a)^ + (1-a^) + ... (1-a)^'^ (eq.ll) 



(l-a) S 



(1 



.a)l * (l-a)2 * ... (l-a)y-U (l.a)^ ^'^'^^^ 
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S - (1-a) S 
S (1-Ua) 



(1-a)" - (1-a) y 



1 - (1 - a)y 
a 



w (a + r) 



1 ■ 



(eq. 13) 

(eq. 14) 

(eq. 15) 

(eq. 16) 



It turns out, as one might suspect, that the attrition rate and 
the retirement rate are not independent. After 30 years of cumulative 
attrition, a given cohort retires. Therefore we can express the 
retirement rate as the proportion of the "30 years in the system" cohort 
who survive to retirement age. Thus we can employ equation 1 to solve 
for the retirement rate: 

r * (a ♦ r) (1 - a)'* (eq. 17) 

r - r (1-a)^ * a (1-a)'* (eq. 18) 

r (1 - (1 - a)^ - a (1 - a)^ (eq. 19) 

r « a (1-a)^ (eq. 20) 

1 - (1-a)'* 

Substituting for r in our model (eq. 16) we find: 
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y « w a + a (1 - a ) 



N 



l-(l-a)" / 



1 - (1 ■ 
\ a 



(eq. 21) , 



w (alULl-a) ^ > a (1-a)^ Vl -fl-al 



(I 



1 - (1-a)' 



\ 



1 - (1-a) 



N 



P = w h- (1.a)^ \ 
\l-(l.a)V 



(eq. 22) 



(eq. 23) 



(eq. 24) 



Thus the proportion of women in years y can be expressed as a function 

of year(y) » hiring rate (w), and maximum number of years in the system(N). 

Suppose for the moment the initial proportion of women was not 
zero (pQ ^ 0) . A modification to the model can be developed which 
tracks the current proportion of women. The modification would have to 
decrement this initial proportion representing historical policy, at the 
jame rate which it increments the proportion of new hires under the new 
policy. Since the rate is given by the te.Tr. In parenthesis in equation 24 
*be initial non-zero proportion or cohort ages in the following manner: 



. /l - (l-a)y 
1 - (1-a)'^ 



(eq. 25) 



he complete model thus becomes 
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1 - 1-(1-a>y + w 1- (1-a) ^ \ (eq. 26) 



l-(l-a) 



N 



1- (1-a)'* / 



Py ' Pq Mw - Pq) 

1 - (1-a)'* 



/ 
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(eq.- 27) 



Thus we now have a. model (eq. ^7) which predicts affirmative action 
progress for an^ subgroup - males, females, and minorities alike. All 
.one needs to know is the initial proportion of faculty the affirmative 
action group is. the attrition rate, and the maximum number of years 
faculty stay in the system. 

One of the simplifying assumptions is that the attrition rate is 
constant over each age cohort. Clearly, this oversimplifies the plight 
of assistant professors who leave because of failing to achieve tenure. 
The model can be manipulated to handle the situation of assistant 
professors separately. In fact, it is probably better to divide the 
faculty into non- tenured and tenured groups and apply the model separately, 
but this is a topic for another paper. 
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SKETCHES OF INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH AT A C0W1UNITY COLLEGC 

Carl E. Feigenbaum 

Brookdale Conmunlty College 



/ 



1. / Introducti on. The key value to our thumbnail sketch panel dis- 
cussion, talking about sharing ideas, problems, etc., is the perspective 
provided by var1ety--what we, in our various environments. Job descrip- 
tions, lines of command, and budgets are doing in the wide-open area of 
I.R., and thus what we can share, relate to, discuss. 

This understanding provided by perspective is a healthy thing. I.R. 
among the community colleges in New Jersey ranges from a $3 million 15-man 
AIDP staff project to a one-man shop simply buying into the State Educa- 
tlonal Computer System. And I'm sui-e that similar variety exists here. 

Speaking of perspective-.- 1 recently participated in a conference, 
sharing a discussion with Prairie View Caimunity College. In preparing my 
talk, I concentrated on how we had established i pretty extensive assess- 
ment system, considering the available resources, listing a wide range of 
activities and generated reports. It was only when I met my fellow 
presenter at the conference that I found out that he was part of the Dallas 
County Coirmunity College District with a total enrollment of 45,000 and a 
research budget of millions. However, I found that our audience profited 
from both our disci'ssions. 

fOLLOW -UP SURVEY . The first study I'd like to discuss today was re- 
cently completed under a grant funded'by the New Jersey Division of Voca- 
tional Education. This was a special follow-up study of our Vocational 
Program graduates (earning terminal A^.S. degrees, designed for immediate 
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job entry) who immediately upon graduation transferred to baccalaureate 
study at a four-year college. 

For assessment and evaluation purposes. Brookdale collects and ana- 
lyzes a variety of outcome measures. One part of this system (which I 
will di^uss later) is an extensive survey system that collects outcomes 
measurements from its graduates. Nine months, after graduation, each 
graduate Is asked to provide measures of job/college status, satisfaction 
with his/her status, satisfaction with Brookdale* s preparation, and satis- 
faction with personal growth made as a result of his/her BCC experience. 
These outcomes are collected, analyzed, and reported on, and then become 
part of the general evaluation process of our Educational Services. 

However, when analyzing such outcomes measures for ^educational assess 
went, planning^, and curricula development, there has been a rather defi- 
nne dichotomy imposed between graduates of Transfer programs (A.A./A.S.) 
and graduates of career-oriented Vocational programs (A.A.S./Certificates) 
It is thought. State law dictates, and curricula are so constructed, that 
a Transfer degree program is to provide earnable credits that can be trans 
ferrable vo a baccalaureate degree program, with little 0/ minimum train- 
ing in specific Job skills, which is the province of the upper division 
college. A Vocational program, on the other hand, is to develop job 
skills and knowledge for entry into a chosen career, with inclusion of a 
minimum of General Education credits^ that are not necessarily transfer- 
rable to a four-year college. 

It has been found, in our survey studies, thft this dichotomy does 
not adequately describe the postgraduation activities of our graduates. 
In 1976, 44 (30, 3«) of 145 Vocational program graduates who responded to 
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the Nine Month Follow-Up Indicated that they were currently enrolled in a 
four-year college. In 1977, 57 (25X) responded that they had enrolled in 
a baccalaureate program. 

These outcomes on postgraduation status raised important questions 
about the basic assumptions of our evaluation system, our curricula 
objectives, and possibly our educational mission. Are we truly meeting 
the objectives of our Vocational graduates? Why are they continuing their 

0 

education so soon after graduation from their "terminar program? Are 
they returning to school because we did not prepare them adequately for 
Job entry? Are they returning to school because the job market was 
closed off and they had to seeic new Career paths? Are, they returning to 
school because they chatiged their job objective? and Jife style plans, 
even though they were ajlequately prepar?j*for a job in an open field? Are 
the job molds for particular careers becoming so ispeci all zed/detailed that 
our training programs ^111 have to be extended and enriched, to the level 
of baccalaureate degrees? 

Will A.A.S. programs become' lower- level transfer units of baccalaure- 
ate four-year Vocational programs? Will the continued transfer trehds, 
aided by the apparently easy transfer of Vocational program c edits, mean 
the gradual change in mission, content, and place, of two-year Vocational 
programs? 

The primary purpose of our study was to hold personal interviews with 
all BCC Vocational program graduates of AY 1977-78 who were locatable in 
New Jersey, asking them a series of questions: 

, What were your original objectives in coming to study at BCC? 

. What are your educational objectives now, at your current school? 
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. Why have you developed these objectives? 

. How well did BCC meet your objectives for coming to BrooMale? 
A second objective was to create a standing network, channel of com- 
munication, with the four-year colleges in New Jersey. We proposed to 
establish this channel with the schools to gain wider access to a larger 
number of graduates not locatable in our earlier survey effort. 



Through introductory letters and phone calls, we explained to aporo- 
priate officials (Registrars, Directors of Admissions, Directors cf Com- 
puter Center) of all four-year public and privute colleges in New Jersey 
. the nature, purpose, and scope of this project. We initially requested a 
llsiing of all BCC graduat€s who were currently enrolled at each school, 
by name, address, phone number. Social Security number, number of credits 
applied for transfer^, and number of credits accepted for transfer. For a 
variety of reasons (Confidentiality, unavailability) we whittled down our 
requests to name and Address, but even then we received these basic data 
* from only four of the 27 colleges solicited. (Five colleges reported no 
BCC graduates attending, so the total number of colleges involved was 32.) 
Though we were able to meet most reservations made against releasing such 
information, though we assured them that all labor burdens would be as- 
sumed by our project staff, and though we followed up two times by tele- 
phone, only four schools were able to provide the data requested. 

Reasons for inability to comply with our requests runs as follows: 



No BCC graduates attending 



5 



No response 



5 



Data not systemized for access 



4 



Data on information system but not currently 
accessible 



5 
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Data on system and accessible but no personnel 

available 2 

Restrictions due to concerns about confidentiality 7 

Responding 4 

32 

Just a note: a standing articulation system would be of great help 
to both levels— community college and four-year college. We have not had 
much success in New Jersey; one transfer study done by the State did not 
please the four year colleges because it showed the transfer students 
from the comn;^ .. ty colleges doing better at the four-year colleges than 
the indigenous students. 

In terms of assessment of BCC preparation, we found th?.t 15 (50«) 
graduates came to earn an A.A,S. degree as a step to a B.A., that 11 
(36.7%) came to get a degree for job entry. As a measure of met objec- * 
tlves, we examined th current objectives of study at four-year colleges: 
4 (13.325) are currently studying for entry into an allied career field; 
_16 (53.3%) for advar^cement In a current job field. 2 (C.7%) came for up- 
grading of job skills. Of the 8 (26.7%) who reported tliat they were - 
studying for entry into a new career field, the given reasons were: no 
openings in current field (1), did not like current field (2). and 
greater opportunities In new field (3). There was not one instance of a 
grad listing poor BCC preparation or other program deficiency as reason 
for developing new educational objectives. We concluded that Brookdale 
dtd meet these peoples' educational objectives in terms of their inten- . 

tions for coming to study at BCC. 

I 

In terms of new educational objectives, it appears that sizeable 
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numbers of these Vocational program graduates had clearly anticipated* 
baccalaureate study as a not-too-distant element of their educational^ 
plan. That those giving the objectives of Job Advancement, Skills Up- 
grading, arid Earning a B.A. did enroll so soon ?fter gr^iduation suggests . 
that they had study at four-year schools as fairly immediate steps. And 
as such, we can wonder why they studied for their A.A.S. degree, if not 
to obt.'^n something that could tide them over in their employment until 
they did earn their Bachelor's degree. 

Transfers of credit do not seem to be a problem. Data f»^ this 
study substantiates the existence of the "reverse pyramid", in. which four- 
year colleges are accepting for credit thoie skill courses that they afe 

* 

to be teaching as part of the upper division of the baccalaureate program 
and are teaching these graduates the general education courses that are 
the preserve of the lowir division program. 

Counseling services have to be improved, in terms of offering trans- 
fer and Job market advice to prospective graduates of both Terminal and 
Transfer degree programs. To some extent, counselors wjlV have to show 
their advisees that they are* knowledgeable and concerned, as many gradu- 
ates reported that they did not even consult them, valuing their Instruc- 
tors' advice instead. I . 

DEGREE A UDIT SYSTEM . The second topic I'd like to discuss is our 
establishment of a Degree Program Audit System that will collect a wide 
number of outcomes measures--short-term, long-term, longer-term--on each 
of our programs. We are a sizeable community college— PTES of 2695 Fall 
term, headcount of 9761 , 25 degree Programs, total college budg^ of 
$13,400,000. But the Office of Research, Evaluation, and Planning is a 
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small outfit, with two professionals and one nonacadenhc research assistant. 
Second, our share of the total College budget is .3%. We r t have ex- 
tensive interface with the College's cofnputef center (and sometimes, we 
have ho interface at all). And lastly, we are on a dally basis so busy 
that we don't have tf^re to see the forest for the trees. 

Ir. nuts and bolts term-, we are essentially a production team that Is 
responsible for generating certain production reports, evaluation surveys, 
and special assessment studies conducted along the time line of our aca- 
demic calendar. As the Office of Research, we are accountable to th«» 
President, though most of our reports are for the Vice President for Edu- 
catlonal Services, who heads a separate division. We need support services' 
of computer services, print shop, mail room. Instructional Developmental/ 
Laboratory, Public Affairs, In order to get our job done; and thus we^ave 
to juggle resources and bide time, waiting to get all our components tied 
together. 

In nuts ?nd bolts terms, we collect as measures educational outcomes 
that result from our instructional /counsel ing/support/administrative ser- 
vices. But there Is also a skeleton, a backbone to our flesh; and that is 
the educational philosophy of the school, the goals and mission. The 
bones give structure to our evaluation reports. 

We are learner-centered, based on the belief that the student who en- 
rolls today is coming to learn to the best of his/her abilities. He/she 
Is not to be penalized for past performance or educational background. 
Corollaries are that the student should be able to learn at his/her own 
ate. in his/her own style, up to his/her best abilities. 




\ 
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As such, to accommodate these beliefs, we are multi-media in orie^nta- 
tion, offering a variety of learning alternatives. In order not to punish 
for past performance or educational background, v/e have no punitive gradr 
ing, no failing grades. For those not able to meet learning objectives ih 
a term, we offer continuing grades--DCR--to give time needed to 'complete 
those objectives In the following term. 

We are based on the mastery of learning, that successful learning is 
based on the meeting, by the student, of certain basic competency measures 
in each and any subject matter discipline. And, to evalujte this educa- 
tt > al system, the various blocks of our system are: 
. Opening Term EnroPnent Report 
. Faculty Load Report i 

. Achievement Report (academic achievement for past term, arrayed 
by important variables) 

Cumiilajtive Achievement Report (academic achievement of student 
since term of entry) 

, Grades Issued Analysis 

, Deferred Credits Report 

, Student Progress Regulation Report (academic probation report) 

. Students Lacking Basic Entry Skills Report 

, ■ Degrees Awarded 

. Retention Characteristics Report 

, Nine-Month Graduate Fol low-Up Survey 

, Employers Survey 

, Twenty-Eighi Month Graduate Fol low-Up Survey 
. Contl^nuation (A trition) Survey 
. Student Attitude .\'rvey 

17 it 
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. Follow-Up Study on Students Not Succeeding in Basic Skills 
Courses. 

There are, however, as there always will be, bugs and limitations to 
our system. One general problem area is that of Imposing a machinery on 
an Idiosyncratic eJucational system full of quirks and catches. Another 
major problem area is that of basic system deficiencies. 

We have no smooth articulation with Computer Services. It reports to 
a separate Division, with very little accountability to the general 
College and certainly not to us. One example is the receipt by Research 
of the SPSS software package with a "Here it is, we can't help you because 
we don't know anything about it and we are not going to try." So now I 
am the only SPSS authority on campus. 

And finally, I have been here two years, I have just gotten the total 
system up, and J don't have a feel yet for how well our Evaluation and As- 
sessment activities are institutionalized . I don't know yet what data 
are used, by whom, for what purposes, and when. This Is the basic defi- 
ciency of the system, and fortunately or unfortunately, one to which I will 
get the answer pretty soon. 

EVALUATION OF BASIC SKILLS PROGRAM . The third theme Is Evaluating 
Developmental Skills Programs (Remedial Programs). What I would like to 
present here is a r ough description of the various considerations/factors/ 
variables that go into evaluating a Developmental Skills Program at the 
community college level. I'm going to outline not a formal research- 
evaluation design but rather a delineation of major variables/assumptions 
that shape our program and the resulting evaluations of its effectiveness. 

Crookdale Community College is an open-door institution. As a 
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comprehensive coninunity college, we are open to all those who wish to 
seek college level education, regardless of their prior educational ex- 
periences or the length of time which has elapsed since last attending 
school. Consequently, students may come to BCC lacking basic skills 
normally learned in some other prior educational experience. And in 
order to offer such students the opportunity to succeed, we offer a pro- 
gram of Developmental Studies. As an open-door school, we have to help 
all our stucjents make the most of their educational experience, for they 
are coming to BCC to learn and we don't want to penalize t hero now for 
prior educational accomplishment in the past. 

In philosophical terms, I debate with myself whether the Basio Skills 
missfon in the community college is different in degree or kind from the 
mission of the secondary school and liberal arts education of the four*- 
year college. We are all playing catch-up, but as a community college we 
have a student body that comes on its own to learn, 'for its own purposes 
that vary from getting a degree to taking a course for skill upgrading to 
taking a course for personal development. And in developing an evaluation 
scheme, we have to ask "How are our students doing as a result of their 
Developmental Courses?" and possibly take into account the type of school 
population we have with their differing educational objectives. We have 
students whcf are educationally disadvantaged, economically disadvantaged, 
have ci different language, are returning to school after a twenty-year ab- 
rencp, are poorly prepared in their prior educational experiences. 

And how do we evaluate the effectiveness of the Developmental Skills 
Program that is set up to help them? For the past two years, we have been 
w?JlhA"9. varies inec^^^^^^^ to be used, and these measures fall into three 




major areas of Concern;, 

Is the purpose of our program to help the student achieve a basic 
functioning level In the skills of reading, writing, and math? If so, is 
evaluation a matter of having the faculty decide on minimufn competency 
s tandards and then see how many students can meet these requirements and 
thus pass the course? Is the purpose of the Developmental Program to get 
students to meet course requirements of Sipeclfic remedial courses and con- 
sider the effectiveness of such in terms of numbers passing and failing? 
What then is the standard— normative or competency-based? Does it matter 
how many terms it takes for individuals to meet basic requirements? Does 
ft matter in what sequence, or with what corequlsites* or with what other 
courses the student took with the remedial courses? We collect measures 
of how students meet course requirements on our courses. Thus, for Fall 

Term 1978, 687 people were enrolled in ENG 100, df whom 405 completed the 

(I 

course (59X), 18 took a deferred en*'cllment (3%), and 264 did not complete 
the ^ourso - fail (38%), In RCA, 465 were enrolled, '257 completed (55%),^^ 
41 deferred (9%), and 167 did not complete (36%), In MTH, 515 were en- 
rolled, 171 completed (33%), 88 deferred (17%), and 256 did not complete 
(50%). 

Is the basic purpose of Developmental Courses to enable the student 
to succeed at his/her studies as a college student, rather than the more 
limited one of passing certain course requirements? Does the effective- 
ness of our program consist of the number of students, lacking basic 
skills upon entry, who persist in their college study? Does attendance 
if) Development Skills reduce attrition, improve retention? There are a 
variety of reasons other than academic difficulties that affect 
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persistence. The educationally disadvantaged are usually the economically 
disadvantaged, and this introduces external variables of financial, employ- 
ment, transportation, and child care difficulties'. How do we account for 
these? 

We collect and report on persistence. For example, for students 
starting study in Spring Tdrm 1978, 71 scored below cut-off in Writing. 
Of these 71, 43 (60.6%) enrolled in the Developmental Courses. Of these 
43, 32 p^^ssed and of these 29 (90.6%) returned for further study. Of the 
11 not passing, 5 (45.4%) returned and 6 did not. There were 28 not en-' 

'rolled (39.4%*of the 71 scoring below cut-off) and of these 15 (53.6%) 
returned while 46. -I'^ did not. 

If the purpos3 of Basic Skills courses is to help succeed in college 

.study, then should success be expressed in terms of persistence or in 
terms of what and how ftiuch is actually learned? What is an acceptable 
level o.f performance, to indicate an effective basic skills program? Do- 
we have to control for ability, for cotpse load, course sequence, program 
major? 

We are still working on our basic reporting-evaluation instrument for 
measuring the effectiveness of our Developmental Courses. We have a 
series of reporting components, of evaluation reports, and i.s our purpose 
is really to assure that our students are benefiting from our services 
(I.e., reporting rather than research), I envision a series of reports 
making up our system, with additional reports generated to meet new situa- 
tions. 
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The Assessment of the Quality of Student Life 
Robert F. Grose 
Amherst College 

I NTRODUCTION . 

Earlier papers here and elsewhere have reported the development of 
a variety of techniques to assess selected aspects of student living. My 
current report is in the form of a set of progress notes which I wnuld 
like to share with you, not as anything definitive but rather to indicate 
some of the att».Mnpts we have .m,^de and very possibly some bad habits that 
wf? are acquiring. 

There does seem to be a contagious epidemic of questions spreading 
across the country and lodging most frequently in bodies of higher edu- 
cation. We are finding that we must fend off riumierous' inquiries about 
Student "life" from all sides. For one reason or another, this past 
spring we ended up with three overlapping questionnaires for students in 
as many months. (I have/even been honored by a pleasant parody student 
questionnair'.' concocted by our local humor group which they recently 
foisted on the student body.) The accompanying sample pages of question- 

t 

naires serve as both negative and positive examples. We reported earlier 
on the Cycles Surveys which follow many of the items developed by Daniel 
Kegan, at Hampshire College. The Quality of Undergraduate Life Question- 
naire overlaps with that but depends upon certain interests of a special 
committee at Amherst with Interest in the progress of coeducation, in 
sexual discrimination, the nature of racial discrimination on the campus, 
satisfaction with housing for students, and questions of social life and 



fraternities. The third has been developed by Robert Pace at the Center 
for the Study of Higher Education at UCLA and was reported to some extent 
at the San Diego AIR meetings. (Full copies of the first two question- 
naires may be obtained from the author; the College Student Experiences 
Scale is available from Dr. Pace at the Higher Education Research 
Institute.) For now I would like briefly to touch on the goals of such 
investigations, the bench .mark problem, the use of open-ended questions, 
pos^sibl^e j)tfier measures, a word about niethods of analysis and the 
question of comparisons. 
GOALS AND PURPOSES 

Why should we be concerned with.tlie morale, satisfaction, or "quality 
of life" of our students? These appear to be a set of intervening 
variables. What complicates matters is that certain qualities of student 

< 

life may be looked upon predominately as the input side in which we are 
asked to study the effects of certain aspects of student life upon other 
variables, academic performance for example. Secondly, we find that the 
..qualities of student life are looked upon as moderator or environmenta-l 
variables ^ perhaps even process variables, that modulate the major 
planned learning experiences. (At least as hoped for by college Catalog 
language.) Finally, the quality of student life can appear as output or 
as our dependent variable when we are interested in certain programs that 
affect the improven:ent of conditions and responses of our students. r 

In recent years, higher education institutions have shown a greater 
concern about students' lives in oruer to provide what is needed to bring 
them-^ to the campus and to keep them on the campus , sufficently pleased to 

continue their studies (and thus, we hope, their learning). It may not 

■ \ 
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be for the most altruistic reasons we are concerned; we need students to 
survive. Students, particularly 1n the Sixties, have made known to us 
their own concerns for the ways In which they live. 

But what will our Information about the qualities of student life 
provide for decision makers? I find several: 

A. The development of the applicant as a consumer has brought with 
It more probing questions about what "It really Is 11ke!V to be at a 
particular college or university, living as well as studyftog. The buyer, 
our student, wants to know more about the characteristics of "the , 
commodity" for which he or someone Is going to pay, both In time and 
monoy. 

B. The tremendous Increase In Interest in the evaluation of the 
quality of programs of .Ini^tl tut Ions brings wittx It both concern and 
demand for sophisticated knowledge, as well as broadened accountability. 

a Very probably a major reason Is the matter of "retention manage- 
ment." not only for recruiting students, but also for maintaining them on 
the campus. We are beginning to emphasize the nature of the student's 
existence on the campus as it might relate to attrition. 

D. There is of course the general curiosity of students, faculty, 
and administrators to say nothing of alumni about "what is really 
happening," and the needs to dispel rumors are frequent. Moreover, when 
information fs published about one campus, a number of queries arrivje as 
to how that same set of characteristics can best be described on our own 
campus. The media act as many of the multipliers. 

E. One very useful function, too. Is that of the anticipatory 
reference point . Information on the characteristics of the quality of 
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student life can serve as bench marks for future comparisons and evalu- 
ation. By having repeated measures on morale or on particular aspects ^ 
of satisfaction and opinion, the later impact of social Ivents, of new 
ddministrative policie§, of a changed student body, or of Innovative 
, curriculum changes can better te gauged In reference to initial levels. 
(Daniel Kegan called these measures "soundings" and I rather like that 
metaphor as the college craft moves irr and out of the shallows, reefs, 
and deep water. \ 
BENCH MARKS OF OTHER KlflDS 

i 

In examining the quality of undergraduate life in its many facets, 
and in asking questions of students as to their satisfaction and 
intensity of feeling, we bften must do without anchoring points. Com- 
parative institutional research is valuable for these purposes. 

What ♦•eally might be our expectations for how many students are 
going to be satisfied at a particular time. What results might we get 
if we asked the general public or students in secondary school, or those 
in another country how "satisfied" they were, or what is the "quality" 
of their lives. Just what kind of place would we have if everyone were 
completely satisfied? What would be the tensions for growth and creativ- 
ity? 

Moreover, what are the likely maxima and minima that would be accept 
able or could be expected? Variability itself also forms one of the 
significant features of the pool of judgments of a group of students. 
When Amherst students describe their College environment on the Pace 
Sc^>s, there is fairly great agreement on the degree of emphasis on 
academic and intellectual qualities, but as for aesthetic, expressive and 



creative aspects, the^ Is much wider dispersion to be found. We may 
even find an occasional rectangular or "U" shaped distribution In some 
data; there Is no reason at all to expect the magic normal distribution. 
One sometimes feels rewarded that one has finally chosen some salient 
questions when one can produce rather jagged or multimodal distributions 
of student response. 
OPEN-ENDED QUESTIONS 

We are only beginning to find ways to deal with a) the Important 
affective responses of students and b) their communicating those feelings 
to us. We all have used open-ended questions in various ways. One of my 
favorites has been one also suggested by Daniel Kegan. It follows the 
tradition of sentence completion tests or other projective techniques. 
I have shared some of these already with some of you but just to give the 
flavor, here are some responses in the Cycles Survey this past spring. 
Selected student responses would be as follows: 

" About Amherst, I feel: Ambivalent.- Granted such an Ideal and euphoric a 
situation, why do I feel as bored and .unsatisfied as I do?" 

"Tired. At this point In the semester the year seems too long. One must 
work hard. An overachlever surrounded by overachlevers must work 
especially hard. But a self-respect and pride comes with the tiredness." 

"Positively. Achievement of a 50/50 male/female ratio soon Is Important. 
We also could use 1 or 2 fast half-backs."^ 

By judicious screening, one. can produce rather different impressions. 

I have used content analysis to get at both the tone and the content, but 

this is not always satisfactory. Yet the answers dp have a flavor or 

immediacy to them 'that can be very helpful. With time, one can get a 

pretty .good sense of the different features that ar* salient and can 

attempt In future questionnaires to incorporate factors, characteristics, 
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or events that were mentioned frequently. 
VARIETIES OF MEASURES 

As studies of the college experience continue, we should be develop- 
ing a breadth of techniques for expressing different features of under- 
graduate college life. The examples here cited all come from question- 
al 

naire materials, and we must keep In mind some cautions. We generally 
do not have independent evidence the students actually know some of the 
items requested or can recall them accurately. Even If they do know, we 
cannot be certain that they would wish to reveal them frankly to us for 
the study in question. The auspices under which questionnaires are sent 
may determine in good measure not only the kind of responses, but also 
even the kinds of Individuals choosing to take the t1me~to answer the 
questions. For example, at Amherst a conmlttee on the quality of under- 
graduate life may produce seme bias In responses to it no matter what 
sampling Is attempted. 

It should be recognized that these and other questionnaires In the 
past have often attempted to discern what Is wrong , uncomfortable , or 
unpleasant about the student's life. Such questions may elicit exagger- 
ation since if an investigator asks over and over again where something 
is troubling one, the usual respondent will attempt to accommodate and 
to find something wrong to please the Inquirer, even though much of his/ 
her life may in general be quite satisfactory. (I finally rebelled and 
asked students: "During this semester, what do you feel you have done to 
Improve the quality of life at Amherst?") 

You have heard from other reports how successful continuing longitu- 
dinal panel interviews Can be. Witness the excellent work at SUNY 



Buffalo. I have seen less examination of student newspapers, or the use 
of student diaries, or the development of observers such as faculty or 
parents. One most useful procedure that we have used Is students' best 
estimates of hQw chey spend their time. Pace has used this approach In 
his material, you will notice, at least In terms of the frequency with 
which something occurs. 
METHODS OF ANALYSES 

We found that the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences has 
considerable merit. in allowing thie quick appraisal c' frequencies and 
percentages with the fairly flexible further examination by cross tabo- 
lation of any variable by any other to yieU simple chi squares as well as 
the very useful tables of frequehcies and percentages. 

A large chart showing by asterisks any significant chi squares for 
each question by the cross tabulked variables turned out to be very 
helpful for us. TWat is. if we did a cross tabulation by class (freshman, 
sophomore, junior, senior) we siiaply noted by one, tw#, or three asterisks 
increasing degrees of statistical; significance and placed them in the i 
column against the appropriate ^estion. By doing this with a number of 
crosscuttinq variables, we were able to discover some interesting patterns 
and some leads for further data examination. 

V 

Factor analyses and other prbcedures for discriminant analysis could 
be useful in reducing the facets i3f student reaction to fewer dimensions. 
Techniques to highlight possible interactions can^ailso help us as well as 
what is becoming known as exploratory data analysis and analysis of 
qualitative ^ata (AQD). 

Perhaps, though, the journalist, the poet, the essayist will help us 
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more than the coniputer digltator. Human patterns, or even vignettes, can 

conwunicate more of many experiences than columns of 'igures. tver. a 

tape recording of students giving* their own views and suggestions might 

Si 

be powerful / - " 
COMPARISONS 

It is difficult to interpret how a group of ^students responds to some 
aspect of their environment in quantitative tenns> One way is to examine 
the degree of satisfaction jwith a particular feature of the students' 
environment in comparisor\ to the satisfaction with other features prtsent 
at the same time. That i^, one can look at the relative profile of dis- 
c(^for^ts and satis-faction at anoint in time. For example, .tbe material 
from ,1979 Cycles indicates that there Is a considerable difference tfi 
satisfaction with the Amherst Security Program as against^that witK the." / 
food and food service. Some 92X were satisfied with the Security Program, 
at least to some extent, whereas a comparable figure for food and food ^ 
service is only 48X. Cither figure by itself would carry less Information. 

Another iset of comparisons- 1^ found by comparing our students with 
those at other institutions . - Such things as the Pace Scales, the Insti- 
tutiondl Goals Inventory, or the American Council on Education Incoming 
Freshman Inventory are useful in supplying those comparative data. An 
example here is again the Cycles Survey and the studies thoughtfully 
sunmari zed for the Five Colleges by Larry Benedict and Daniel Blythe 
of the University of Massachusetts, Amherst. Foe example, satisfaction 
with a particular support service such as Health Services Is generally 
very high except at one institution. Standard Items in questionnaires 
have a way of creeping i^ so that we can calibrate across different groups 
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and across different campuses. 

Perhaps as useful as any otharkind of comparison Is the longitu- 
dinal use of the same questions from time to time. Again, this was 
Introduced by Daniel Kegan at Hampshire College who used several connon 
questions each semester at Hampshire College. 

Yet a fourth sort of comparison comes from asking the same or 
similar questions to different samples In different questlorthalres at 
about the same time. We have done this as a result of the particular 
circumstances of last spring and found ourselves with three sets of data 
asked of different student samples In March, In April, and In May ^ 
successively. 

One concern of the campus was the nipber cdntemplatlng transfer: 
Was It going up? Were more women leaving than men? We do not always 
have the sense to make sure we ask things In Just the same way. In the 
quality of undergraduate life questionnaire, the question was phrased; 
"Have you seriously considered transferring to another college within the 
last year?" 30% said they had. On the other hand, when one asked the 
same question substituting^ " during this semester" to a different sample a 
little later, the Cycles Purvey group Indicated X)nly some 15X so respond- 
ing. For the previous four years the percentage assenting to this 
question whether they had seMously considered transferring was also 
between 13% and }7% during the semester In question. 
CONCLUDING REMARKS 

What are the useful dimensions of college student life? We do not 
yet know. We are just beginning to discover what are the salient 
features of the lives of college students that are related to their 
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growth and development. 

Nor are things as tidy. and nicely worked out as our graduate school 

0 

course In survey techniques or psychological tests would have us attain. 
The overlapping, partially Incomplete, fragmentary, and sometimes con- 
flicting shards, of evidence are what the Institutional research worker • 
must deal with again and again. 

It is time-consuming, challenging, and often Intriguing to attempt 
to piece together these various fragments and to try to conmunlcate to 
decision-makers as fairly and as clearly as possible the Import oV our 
pieces of data for policy decision^. We have to continue to find ways, 
too, of uncovering our own biases and checking them when we can. We can 
try to admit them in our reports whenever we can, and I hop^ we will 
continue on our way as probing detectives, confident that even partial 
knowledge does hyve a place In the scheme of things and still hoping that 
better declilons will be made when Ignorance can be reduced even a llttU. 

/ 
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QUALITY OF STUDENT LIFE QUESTIONNAIRE - SPRING 1979 - AMHERST COLLEGE 
Sample Page (page 2 of 4-page questionnaire) 

41 . Wh«t Tictors do you~w«nt nost in living fadlUfes? [ 

— m tnis scMsrtr, how many nours « w«tk on iht «vtr«9r do yo«j spend in cl«>$? (Un'tr 
nunbtr of hours) . 

— ^43. In this 5t«$ter, ho«r Mny hours 4 Mtk on the ivcriqt do you spend studying? (Write 
number of hours) ^ 

^"i* 5W»ttr, how many hours a week on thd averaae do you work in a oald iof 

(Write number of hours) h «i jw • 

On th* average, how many times per week do you 90 to the Gym: 45. Snack Bar: 46 

Fiyerveather Lounge:_477n7o$t LTHwy: 48. Fraumity ttmTst: (i.e. if nora resider.t 

there1n)__49. nmitl^TT SO. -Mount HoTyokri^Sl. *Hai^>shirt: 52. nj. Mass.:' 53. Other 
Places outside the Vaney:__54.- •Cxcluding-travel foTclasselT 'J- ""er 

— ^55. In which dining room do you eat most frequently? 3) Garden; 4) West; 5) East; 

6) Annex; 7) Vegetarian/Kosher dining* room; 8) other or off-caipus, (Write nuaber) 
— -y' ly**^ "^"^ *«■• 9r9up7 (Use extent scale) 

— yi^i*^' ^" "f? ^) «o 2) six to ten; 3) eleven 

c. *) ^^'tMn; 5) none. (Write number for category) 

— ^58. How many people do you consider to be your close (as opoostd to casual) friends? 

i ??• ^U^*': ^® ^l^teen; 4} more t.lah fifteen; 5) none. 

(Write number for category) ' • 

What percent of your close friends are: (Write percent for each category) 

of We same sex: 59.; of the samt class (e.g. 1980,-1981): 60.; of a different 

. "cTo-economlc bact?Mund: 61.; of a different racial/ethnir^^^ 62.; 
• Of a different gllglon: 61. — 

Co you have a tAfrlend or girlfriend? 1) yes; 2) no. 

— ^S5. If yes, is he/jW living 1) at Amherst? 2) at one of the other Five- Colleges' 

?fln'^fi«,''"o''I[ '"Vt^S"?? "^J^^^JL"^'"' 25 but closer than' 

100 miles? 5) beyond 100 miles away? (Wrltt number) 

— J*? ♦Jj^" ^nqvij'if coeducation at Amherst? 1) very dis- 

milfltd; 2) dHsi: lsf1ed: 3 ) tat Hf t fc il: 4) wry «*tM^1ti1 4iiriU nuAcr) 

67. To what -extent is there sex discrimination at Artierst? (Use extent scale) 

SVS!"f*e2iS?' ^5* ^ " ^ 

facultj? '^Jo.^iin^fiMltJ?'* 7?*"*' ^ 

• 72. BFat problems do you perceive women students experience that are different from 
those of men students at Amherst?. 



^3- WNc problems 00 you perceive men students expert en'ce that are different frdh those 
of women students at Amherst? 



circle for each itera the numoer of the category that best describes tne composition or' 
5r3Mcs with wnoiB you usually aartlclpate: 

with men mostly men, mixed mostly women, with it 

onlv a few women equally a *gw men women cnly varies alone 

74. eating meals 1 • 2 ' 3 4 i 6 7 

75. partying l 2 3 4 3 6 7 

76. going to a movie, 

concert, pl«y 1 2' 3 4 5 6 7 

77. watching sports events 1 -"2 3 4 5 67 

78. partldpatl/ig in 

extracurricular actlv.1 2 3 4 • , .5 6 7 
. 79. engaging in bull 

sessions 1 - 2 3 4 5 6 7 

ao. studying 1 , z 3 4 j 6 7 

^81. To what extent do you speak up In class? (Use extent scale) 

^32. Have you personally witnessed arty Instances of sex discrimination at Amherst this 

year? I) yes; 2) no. (If yes, would you describe briefly? 



33. 



What do you think will most help to cbmptete the itoliege's transition to a coedi 
cational college? 



8*- "ow wou)(2 you cna racier i2e the current social life at Amherst Col'eget 



aCUS SURVEY 
ABhtnt. Haapshtrt.Mowt 
^lyokt, Saich ColUgts 
Univtrsity of Mass. 



ZmPlt PAGE 
(Page 1 of 2-page questionnaire) 



April , 197^ 



(T ' AWEKST COLUCE 

He .ir« tryini to ie*.n aort about »Uiat Uvtni at Arttrsc -is"likt and whtc cyp«s of chantos 
occur over a period of cine. Ve nttd help in ansMorinc cht following quMtions which focu$ 
on vour experiences within Cht past c«o Mttks. and in scat casts, throughout oht spring stMsttr. 
P,e.tse coaplete this survey today and rttum it to OIR. Box i:3. vi» CoUtgt anil. Thank you 
tor your assistance: (Your proapt rtsponst will savt us tht task o£ a follo».'-ilp aailiilg.} 

tobort f. Gros* 

Offict of Insticuf.oB&l ItesMrch 



For qutscions 1-18 pltast ust this SAHSFACnOM SCMJt for your rtspeuo: 

1) vtrr dissatisfltd 2) dlssatlsfitd 3) satlsfitd 4) vary s«^is/i«d 



I. 



_9. 

10. 
"ll. 
"12. 
"l3. 
'U. 

'is, 

'16. 
"17 



During cho past two hem taUsfiod hava ym bM« with reur Aaharst axparlnear 

During the past wo waaks. hov satlsfiad hava you baaa with ywr aeada^ asparisBct? . 
How satisfiad hnWt y«u baaa with your icadoiac adviser chij saMttar? 
How satisfied hava yo^ baan with your aead«dc proirress In cha pa<; two waaka? 
Hn- -iatisfled have you b««n with your social txparlenea during tha past cwo w«>aksf 
to* -tisfied have you baaa with your housing azparienc* during tha past two woaks? 
HOW satisfied have you beaa with tha phriieal aspocts of jjpur piasaBt dor«itory/hoasa/ 
rasidanca daring the past t«o waaksr 

How satisfied hava you ba«i with tha attitudas and behavior of tha othar paeple la rour 
4praitorr/hausa/rasida(iea during tha past two weeks? " 
How satisfied «ra you with tha 'prograss of coaducatioa at Aaharst? 
How satisfied ara you with fratanititi at Aaharst? 
How tatlsfiad hava yon baan with saeuritr oa tha eaapuar 
How sKisflad hava you baan with eaxoar fuldasca aad eoimsaliaf at Aaharst? 
Mow satisfied hava you baaa with pnrsoaal cooaMllag sarrleat at AiriMrat? 
How satisfied ar« rov with the Aahant Cellefo Health Servieet r 
How satiaflad have you beaa with the legUtnr's/toeoida effleef 
Hoe satisfied have you beaa with the lihmr reaoacas aad semcea at fl^wnT 



Hae satiaflad are y«« with Che feed a< food tarriee at Aahom, Cellafer 

^18. How satiaflad hava you baaa with the Mkletle fa<mcie«"a4 oppanoaltteaT 



':o. 
':i. 

a 

'zz. 

^24. 



Per qiiaetloas 19-Sl please use this EXnirr SCAU ftor 

0). oarVelevaat or did ,ae^ participate j) to 

I> c» a vary little tztaot 4) to a great extaat 

.) to a little ait«Bt S) to a varr great axtaor 

^9ni.Sji**.IfT!?!^i.^2.^^*^^ ^^^t ^^M^eM in C0«»f«t o^the PAST TWO WEEC. 

19. I ftal I hava influaact over the thlags that happaa to aa'ac Aaharst. — — — 
I like aysalf. 

I hava bean able to partieipata la aad eraata fan while coapleting ay necassarr work. 
I hava usually been taenatic and tBthusiastic. 
I have bean trvstiag of paopla. 
I hava felt lonely. 

I have felt isolatad frea aost bf tha people at Aaharst. 
I hava llkad tha peepU I live with tha past two weeks. 

I hava a c^algnast aa ortaaisad gret^. e.g. orchestra, athletic ttaa. Aaherst 

Student , club. " llhac group? , 

folhat aztoat art you satisxiaa with your average Aaharst course (neither your best 
nor wpvrrt course)? 

During the past tw waeks. to what aztaat have yoa been lavolvad la the fblleviag activities? 

29. latalleetoal ^JO. Sedal 31. nirslcal 

Duriag tha past ti« weeks, to what act ant hava you laaraad in each of those ihreaTaraas? 

32. lAtelleetaai ^33. Social - 34. nireieal 

To ^what aatant do you prepare your covsa assifnaaats prior to each classT 
To idut tztaot have you aacewir^rea - - .^'rcrlaiaatloa at Aaharst? 
To what aneat have you aacooatered r^, .a. iiserlaiuatloa at AAerst? 
Oiaing this saaster. to what anant di: vc. r^: faculty aaalian hava beaa rvsponsiva to 
studeat needs? 

(hiring this saaester. to what extant do ^ : .'ael that Studsot Covement has bean t 
responsive to. student needs? 

During this saaester. to what extant do';>.'vi feel that idaiaistrata.n have been 
responsive to student needs? 



Oft. 

! 27. 

:s. 



37. 
~38. 

_39. 

40. 



ERIC 
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Simple from "College Student Experiences Scale" Copyrighted by C. Robert Pace 

(Page's of^-pane questionnaire) 



OIRECTIOMS: In your txptritne* At thii collAa> duri 

cuff em ichool vmr . about how ofttn havt you don* 
MCh of the following?^ I ndiMtt your rttponM by filling in 
on* nf tiM ipocn to tht Itft of Mirfi inta^f^t, 



II 



8 I 

o 



Clubs and Ownu^tions 

O O Lookea m the student newspaper for notices 

abtHiT campus ^ents and student or^nizations. 

^ O - O Attended a program or event piM on bv a 
student group 

^ O O ^^^^ Of ask^J about a club, organl^atlon. or 

sjt^dent government activity 
O ^ O Attended a meetmg ot a ciub. organization, or 

student government group. 
. O O Voted in a student election 
C C n»scus$eo poiic>es ana issjts related to campus ' 

activities and student government 
O . O'Worked m some student organization or 

special proiftt (Pub^iCJtiOrTS. StuOtfnt 

government, social i»veni. etc.). 

. O O Discussed reasons for the success or lack of 
success of student ci*ib meetings, Kiivmes* 
^ or events. 

w O C O Worked on a comgjMe. 
C OOO Met with a faculty^Writer ar admtmstrato' to 
discuss the activates of a student organization. 



7 



O; 
•b 

o 
o 

0 



J Eaperttnce m Writing 

Z/ US^O a J Ji ondfy or t^esaurui to look up the 
propp^ meaf^inv; of words. 

O ConsciouM ff anc wstematicaiW* thought about 

^rimmar, sentence structure, paragraphs. 
*' Aorci c'Oice, and senu'^nce uf lOeas or points 
.IS vou ^ere writing 

O VV.ote a rough Iraf t o< a paper or may and 
rh^n revrspo ft yourself before handing it in. 

. O !;>3ent at ^e^st five hours or more writing a 
i;aper (not coun(irig.tin)e spent m reading 
or a; the library I , . 

Asked orher people to ^ead something you 
wrotf «o see if it was clear to them. 

^ O P^f erred to a book or manual about style of 
writiog, grammar, etc. 

O Revised a pape' or composition two or more 
times t)efore you were satisfied with it. 
! O Aslr^i instructor 'or advice and help to 
improve your wr:ting. 



DIRECTIONS: fn your •xpfri«nce4it this toll«9t durHip 
the cufftm school vtar . about how oft«n have you 4om ^ 

MCh of thaJollQiiiiin 7 )n d«< P*t» ynair raipM^ a K y f Hli i n i B " 

one^flhe spaces to the left Of aach itatamant. 
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Perioral Expanences 

Told^a friend why you reacted to another 

person the way you did. 
Discussed with other students why some groups 

get alor>g smoothly, and other groups dori't.^ 

Sought out a fnand to help you with a personal 
problem. 

Electa<l a course that dealt with understanding 

personal and social behavior. 
Identified with a character «n a book or movie 

and wondered what you m gh* have done 

under similar pircumstarKes. ^ 

Read articles or books about personal 
adjustment and personality development. 

Taken a test to measure your abilities, mterasu. 
or attitudes. 

Askad a friend to tell you what he/sht really 
thought about you. 

Bean in a group whece each parson. irKluding 
yourself* talktd about hii/har parsonal problamt. 

Talked with a counselor or other spKialist about 
proMemi of a personal nature. 



I 



nil 



Student AcQuaintawcai 



OOOO Made friendi with students whose Kademic 
major field was very different from yours. 

C O C O Made friends with students whose interests 

^ were very difff rent from yours. 
Z O Z O Made friends with students whose family 

background (economic and sociaH wis very 

different from yours. 

OOOO Made fnends with students whose age was 

very different from yours. 
OOOO Made frieryls with students whose race was 

different from yours. 
00 C O Made fnends with students from another 

country. 

O^OOO Had serious discussions with students whose 
philosophy of life or personal values were 
very different from youri. 

OOOO Had serious discussions with students whose 
religious beliefs were very different from 
yours. '-^ 

OO C O Had serious discussions with students whose 
political opinions were very different from 
yours. 



Grade' Inflation: A Review of the Literature 
Wendell G. Lorang 
State University of New York at Albany . 
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Evaluation of student performance (grading) has long been a matter of 
concern In American higher education. "The first grading' In America was 
descriptive, with comments on the character of the student placed alongside 
comments on the student's Intellectual worthiness" (Mayville, 1975. p.Sh' 

m 

With the introduction of new fields of study and the growth of the elective 
system, notions of acceptable* performance or achievement were bound to vary 
and variety of grading formats resulted. Numeric, alphabetic, Pass/Fail 
and Plus/Minus grading were expertmente# with throughout the 1800s as facul ty 

Q 

attempted to^deal with their own discontent with methdds of grading (Small- 
wood, 1935).' Notice that it was the faculty who initiated change.. Students, 
in the view of one historian of American higher education, "more orless ac- 
cepted the subjective character of the opinions expressed concerning their 
intellectual ability" (Small wood, 1935, preface). 

In our own time, during the^ 1950s and early 1960s, concern was expressed 
over the stability'of grades as the aptitude of the college entrant pool, in- 
creased. "(F)acultles taken as a whole apparently awarded about the same 
grades year to year whether their students were brighter ;or duller than last 
gear's student" (Baird and Feister, 1972). 

In the mid-1970s, articles began to appear expressing concern over in- 
creases in the rffmiber of A's and B's awarded and in rising grade point aver- 
ages. These concerns gained the public's attention through reports carried 
in the popular news media. Sharp percentage increases in grades awarded were 
cited for such well-known and prestigious institutions as Harvard, Stanford, 
Dartmouth and Yale. Explanations, when given, often amounted to accusations 
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" or cynicism, disaffection and leniency on the part of, faculty. The source 

• • ' . * ' ■ 

of the alarm appears to be thtf belief that higher grades were either un- 
earned or undeserved and that the historic role of grades and. indeed, of 
higher education.' to "sift and sort" students for graduate school and ca- 
reers was jeopardized. Coming on the heels of the turbulent days of anti- 
war activism, this concern served to focus critical attention on academic 
standards an^ the role of higher education in today's society. 

Unfortunately, the assumptions underlying the charge of grade infla- 
tion and supportable explanations for grade changes are rarely discussed. 
This tasy acceptance of unchallenged assumption provides a useful framework 
.for categcriztng the available literature. One portion of this literature, 
including -numerous news media articles (though more general education jour- 
nals are not exempt), focuses on identifying the existence of grade infla- 
tion. A second major group of articles attempts to un dersta nd or explain 

• . 

wfiy the awarding of A's and B*s has apparently increased. 

In the first category, the mere existence of an increase in grades or- 
grade-point averages over time is sufficient to merit the l.oaded phrase 
'grade inflation." This judgement is made without reference to changes in 
grading systems, student composition, aptitude, fields of study or prior 
preparation, m.uch less the statistical reliability of the changes. For these, 
authors, the sjocial o*: educational significance of these findings is limited 
to deplorinq the leniency of faculty gradina practice^ and a conc^n that high- 
er educatiT)n is forfeiting its role as the differentiator of student ability -- 
the sifter and sorter of America's you^h. Most interesttngly. it has never 
^ been suggested, according to one rpviewer. that faculty may be doing a better 
job of teachiffg or that students are learning more. The view that an increase 
in grades reflects a decline in academic standards and not an increase in the 
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effectiveness of the teaching enterprise betrays curious attitudes of the 
population towards higher education. Besides suggesting that higher edu- 
cation may be held in less esteem than one might hope. It may also Indicate 
a predominant view of higher education's role In society as, that of a ere- - 
den tial ling/certifying agent of students and not as a motivator and devel- 
oper of Intellectual Interests and $k<|ls. 

Most reports and journil articles on grade Inflation focus on single 
Instltuflons. One researcher, however, has been credited with documenting 
grade Inflation as a national phenomenon. Based on responses from 134 In- 
stitutions (28X of the number contacted) Juola (1974, p. 2) concluded that 

9 

"These data certainly verify that grade Inflation In higher education Is 
truly occurring and that It Is a national trend." He arrived at this con- 
clusion', however, without addressing the representativeness of the sample, 
determining the statistical significance of the grade point average changes 
he found or recognizing, much leas controUInn for, differences In grade 
point average calculations over time and between Institutions. 

Suslow (1977) also has concluded from a survey of the leading SO fed- 
erally funded research universities (about half of whom provided usable In- 
formation) that this trend Is a national one. Despite their respective de- 
ficiencies, these studies have nevertheless Influenced perceptions of grade 
Inflation as a national trend. 

Another disturbing aspect of this body of "Identifying" literature Is 
the tendency to suggest unsupported explanations for the apparent Increase In 
grades. The coament of one author typifies much of the literature — "Many 
0^ the reasons suggested In this article are unmeasurable and general co the 
point of speculation, but I believe they are nonetheless valid" (Davidson, 
1975. p. 122). 
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Birnbaum (1977) offers an excellent sunwary of these explanations, 
suggesting the following groups: 

\ Major social conditions affecting society In general 
and higher education In nartlcular (e.g., student actl- 
vism related to Vletnaoi, the civil rights movement, 
new management styles) - 

. Changes In student behavior (e.g., better selected, 
better prepared, harder working) , * ' 

Changes in faculty behavior (e.g., reluctance to eval- 
uate; more benign grading practices; and senslvlty to 
effect* on faculty evaluations, students' future sue- 
cys, and department enrollments) 

Changes in grading policies (e.g., different grading 
options, like Pass/Fail; exclusion of some grades from 
grade point average calculations; varying withdrawal 
policies'; policies which facilitate students' avoiding 
lower grades) 

Changes i it curriculum (e.g., reduction or elimination 
of required courses, the Introduction of non-tradition- 
al Instructional methodologies, new iriajors) 

Changes in student demography (e.g.. Increases in the 
number of minority enrollments, changes in the distribu- 
tion of students by sex and major). 
These changes, as noted above, are often cited but rarely Investigated. 
The one exception for studies in the first category (those concerned with 
identifying rather than understanding the phenomenon) is changes in student 
behavior Some studies (e.g., Chester, no date; University of Utah, 1976; 
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Carney, et. al.. 1978; Jacobs. Johnson and Kleene. 1978)!havp coinpared 
changes In grades >ti th .changes in student aptftude. - Finding' that stodent 
aptitude, as measured by some combination of high ichool gsades'and rtatiori- 
al admissions examinations, has declined while callege grades have risen 
strengthens their conclusion, that grade inflation exists. This chain of 
reasoning has several flaws, however. Ffrst. the reasons. behind the de- 
cline in national test scores are rtot understood. Moreover, these tests 
admittedly measure only quantiutive and verbal aptitude and not diligence, 
creativeness. motivation. conf<J»*iity and other traits which may influence 
college success. Indeed, test scores and high school grades rarely account 
for more thin 25 - 35X of the variance-in actual college grades (Astin^ 1977) 
Thus, not only is the decline in national test ^score average not understood, 
neither is there- reliable evidence that the national average of grades. has 
risen. At any particular institution, grades may well have gone up (even 

4 

significantly) while test score averages for entering freshmen may haye also 
risen. But' even if this were npt the case, the relationship between g^'ades 
and test scores is tenuous enough to caution against a hasty conclusion. 

Of the studies falling into* the second category'— those that attempt 
to explain rising grades — those conducted at Georgia State University, the 
University of Wisconsin. Oshkosh and l&nsas State University f^re among the 
best. 

0 

At Georgia Stat«^^ University, research has been conducted for several ' 
years on the question of increasing grades and factors underlying these in- 
creases. Pratber and Smith (1976) found "a tendency for the proportion of 
higher grades to decrease as class size increased" (p. 360). that "(p)art- 
time teachers, instructors and graduate teaching assistants (6TAS) tended 
to give higher grades" (p. 358). and that "(c)ourses emphasizing quantitative 
and factual learning tend to have asssigned lower grades. The higher grades 



are fbund in career-orlented courses. sJch aV teacher training" (p.358). 
• In another Georgia StateiStudy. Prather. Smith and Kodlas (1979) found that 

* • ' ^ \ 

"The grade point average at this University has followed 
the national trend ih highir education and has i^een in- 
creasing for a number, of years, wh^le aptitude scores of 
the student population have been direasin^. During this 
time it has also evidenced substantial changes in program-^ " * 
enrollment and curricula. Grades ii\ 144 individual courses 
:j:-!?!!!**l5*f fl*]''' ?y^**®"c* of systematic inflation, in- 

^idual 




The authors define "systematic inflation" a) an "increase in averse 
grades received by students Jp a particular c^ursi. after taking into account 
the students' major fields and b^kground" (p. 14). Such shifting program 
enrollments and curricular changes haVe also been documtfhted by the Carnegie 
Council in a national ^study of undergraduate education (Blackburn, et. al.. 
1976). / • 

Different conclusions were reached in a^tudy conducted at The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Oshkosh- (pimbaum. 1^77).. Six hypotheses were tested . 
to see if they accounted for an observed increase in the grade point average 
from 1968 to 1974: Five were found not to effect the awarding of grades -- 
"Data from one '4nstitution therefore indicatg^ that university grade point 
average^are rising because similar students are getting higher grades in the 
same courses with the same level of achievement, and not because of unusual 
selectivity or achievement, oemographic changes in the student body, or cur- 
riculum alterations" (Birnbaum, 1977, p. 535). The sixth ^pothesis - that 
changes in grading policies have, an effect - wa^ only, slightly supported. 

Finally, researchers at Kansas State University have repoV-ted finding 
that three other factors contribute to an increase in grades. Carney et. al . 
(1978) concluded that student evaluations of faculty for the purpose of sal- 
ary, promotion and tenure; criterion-referenced testing (measuring "student 



mastering of specific course objectives and results In graOes being as- 
signed to what a student achieves aifd not according to how he ranks in 

• At 

cjass" (p.219)X and the Increase In experience -oriented courses^ are fac- 
tors whjch ifiay Influence the Increase Jn grades. Data from this study, 
as well as a survey soliciting faculty opinion, did not support the d)nten- 
tion th^t increased jse of withdrawals and incompletes contributed to grade 
•inflation. . 

•A different conclusion was reportedly reached in a University of Utah 
study (Wagstaffj no date). There It was decided that 9rade inflation from 
1965 to 1974 at the lower division was caused, primarily by withdrawals. 

A different approach to research on college grading is the use of 
ad)iQt1on> level theory. Based on several published findings, Goldman and 
Widawski ,(1976) state that "It seems clear that different grading standards 
exist for different departments within the same university. Some of these 
differences are quite subs1;|nt1a1 ... (these) grading standards do not dif- 
fer capriciously among different fields. Instead, those fields with the 
'best qualified' students (i.e.. highest high sch'>9l GPA and SAT scores) 
have the most stringent gradijig standards .... Apparently the assessment of ' 
human performance is rarely absolute — people are Judged in comparison to ^ 
their peers. If their peers are very highly qualified, then Judgment Is rig- 
orous" (p. 389). , V • - ■ . 

These' observations provide further insight into the Georgia State Uni- 
vers ity studies mentioned above. In those studies it was observed that while 
no %ys.temat1c inflation of grades in individual courses over time was evi- 
dent, wide differences did exist among i||urses in different disciplines. 
These differences, emphasised by .shifting program enrollments, appeared to 
contribute to an increase in the grade point average at Georgia State. The 
adaption-level research, by confirming the existence of different grading 




Standards across disciplines, ^sslsts In further understanding the factors 
underlying increasing grades. ^ - 

CONCLUSIONS 

Except in the 1978 Georgia State University study of 144 courses in 
which no systematic grade inflation was found,, thi majority of stuvJies — 
whether simplistic or sunhisticated— indicatt ,that grades oi grade point 
averages are Jncreasing. Explanations that have been investigated ar:e not 
uniformly supported by the research, however. Indeed, the conclus1ons\?f 
two of the better institutional studies (Georgia State and Wisconsin, at . 
Oshkosh) ar3 contradictory. Nevertheless, the research rais^ enough 
qaestions and presents findings, albeit tentative and at times contradictory, 
-to warrant reflection before- charging ahead with proposals to change grading 

systems or raise grade-point average standards for the conferral of honors. 
' •'(W)hether grade inflation constitutes a problem and what, if any, remedia-l 
ac.tion should be undertaken depend very much on its. causes" (Rromley, et. al. 
1978, p. 695),. Jii 

It is clear that the causes go beyond what is implied by the term 
"inflation" and by the popular perception of laxity on the part of the fac- 
ulty. Indeed, according to one author, "the mere awarding of higher grades 
does not imply grade inflation if the comparisons are between students of 
cifferent ability levels, working at different performance levels, and taking 
different cpurses (Birnbaum, 1977, p. 522). 

In order to deal with this issue, it is Important to consider the de- . 
gree to which our current concern is conditioned by our assumptions about 
the- role of grades. .An understanding of the assumptions makes clearer why, 
icp so many, an idfcrease in grades is^ grade inflation. Should grades serve 
as a means of sifting and sorting students? Should grading be on an absolute 
or relative scale? Should grades measure ach'svement/l earning or rank in 
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class? Shewld grades Jlotlvate as well as measure performance Are all of 
these o6jectives canpatlble? Can one achieve consistency In the actual e- 
valuation process as|Min1ng agreement on evaluation goals? 

Such a line of Inquiry Is fruitless, however, without the recognition 
that grades are an arbitrary but required product of the dynamic Interaction 
between faculty and students In the context of programs of study. Ore hopes 
that it is the interaction and not the grades which are Important, but our 
perception of higher education's role continues to obscure this fact. 

A /better understanding of this interaction is germane not only as it 
bears on our immediate topic but also for its broader inplications for higher 
education. For example, although there is no direct supporting evidence, „ 
many researchers believe that students are aware of different grading systems 
across majors and that uhese differences influence students, particularly 
those with "low ability," in theiV^choice of majors. "Differential grading 
standards may therefore attract low ability students to. easy grading fields 
which, in turn, may lower the adaption-level Induced standards of the instruc 
tors in those fields" (Goldman and Hewitt, 1975, p. 160). Furthermore, if ad- 
mission standards are lowered in an attempt to maintain enrollments, this re- 
search would suggest that because of "low ability", a majority of th^se stu- 
dents would major in the humanities and social sciences which have less strin 
gent grading standards (Goldman et. al.,1974). This movement of students be- 
tween areas of study can have a significant Impact upon institutions with en- 
rollment-driven faculty allocation processes. 

In conclusion, institutional researchers owe it to themselves and to 
their institutions to understand this process and caution against hasty "re- 
forms" which, though politically satisfying, may serve only to obscure funda- 
mental issues of grading policy, admissions, standards, curriculum changes 
and student course -taking patterns. 
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Designing A Town Specific Economic Impact Study 
David L. Rumpf, Alison A. Cox, Gary Hi 11 
The University of Massachusetts 

Economic impact studies attempt to analyze the effect of the presence 
of an educational Institution on the local econoiny. This paper provides _ 
some suggestions for approaching such a study; the authors recenjtly - 
completed an economic impact study at the University of Massachusetts/ 
Amherst. 
Overview of the Process 

The first question that should be asked is» Why should there be an 
economic impact study? Since performing a study requires expenditures 
of both time and money, the goals of the study should be clear. Jhe authors 
wished to obtain accurate data on retail sales, jobs and income attributable 
to the university. 

■ * • 

Economic impact studies have been performed in a variety of ways. Two 

* 

helpful references are Caffrey and Isaacs (1971) and Salley (1977). Although 
ideas from other Impact studies can be used as sub -components in the study 
design, the overall approach should reflect the idiosyncrasies of the local 
situation. The simpler and more understandable the desinn, the more likely 
that the results of the study will be acceptable, both in the local and the 
university comnunity. Since the scope of the study will be limited by fin- 
ancial constraints, the main emphasis should reflect the goals. 

Caffrey and Isaacs (1971) suggest appointing a citizen advisory cormittee 
to assist in the study. The citizen advisory conimittee for the Amherst study 
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wjs <i very helpful soundiny board during the Initial design, the 
guestionnaire testing, and the analysis. The members of the corwiittee 
rLM»rcs(nted town governnient, the business coinnunity. and the university 

copiniunity. 

The study findings will be more understandable if the institution's 
impiict can be described as a proportion of total activity in the area. 
A highly respected source of data on total retail sales is Sales and 
Marketing Management, (1979). Updated retail sales data are published 
(inhu'lly in July. 

Cdrpful thought should be given to the question of disseminating the 
results and conclusions of the stuW- 'o.hods used at the University of 



Mass^ichusptts included a technics; 
rcjd sijiiimary brochure. Copies o 
are available from the a ... , 

The I'nivcrsity of Massdi. ?. * • 
'?b,;0'J students and is Vocatvd - 
The i.earpst larao riVj is Spi in. ^ ; i 
five .;:iU'S distaixr. The large. t hx 
Vfllley. <Mo localized impact area w 



1 : 
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news release, and an easy to 
-eport and tne brochure 



; ^iT' erst 
•'' '•I ir rollment of almost 

' ; if Western Massacliusetts 
, which is about tv/enty- 
iet equal to The Pioneer 
as the eight towns in the 



iripodiato *'icinity of the University; over 75 percent of the University's 
cn'ployeos lived in the eight towns. Three of these towns are major shopping 
areas while all eight towns are residential. Since retail sales were a major 
focus of the study, the study was designed to identify retail sales for each 
of the throe shopping towns as well as the eight-town area and the Pioneer 
Valley. 
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A survey \^ designed collect accurate retail expenditure data 
and was distributed to a random sample of faculty, staff and students. 
The design of the survey was a very critical part of the study. The 
citizen advisory committee was used as a pretest qroup; their cc;.inients 
were very valuable and led to a number of modifications. OPSCAN answer 
sheets were used to simplify the data conversion problem. A copy of the 
survey. is included as Attachment I. There are two major design flaws 
in the survey. First, varying numbers of columns were required for different 
questions. This was an attempt to obtain very accurate information on 
weekly or monthly expenditures; see questions 21 to 36. We would have 
improved our accuracy and lowered the number of errors encountered by 
maintaining single column answers with ranges. That Is, 0 to $50, $50 to 
$100, and'so forth. Secondly, when asking Individuals how much they have 
spent for various Items, the time frame logically varies from weekly to 
yearly. Obviously, It would be difficult to standardize ^ything to the 
same period; that is, to have everything In terms of, say monthly expenditures. 
But one can group all the weekly itens together, monthly Items together and 
yearly items together. 

The total contributed to the local economy was calculated by first 
determining average expenditures for students and employees of the University. 
These average expenditures were multiplied by the percent spent In each 
impact area as reported in th^ survey. In this way, the average amount ex- 
pended in each impact area was obtained for resident and nonrresident faculty, 
staff, and students. This average exoenditure per individual was multiplied 
by the number of individuals as listed In university records to obtain the 
total impact. 
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Results 

Results are availdble in a separate report. (Rumpf» 1979). 

The total cost of performing this study was approximately $6,000. 
This includecl about $5,000 in personnel cost and approximately $1,000 
in materials and conipifter usage. 
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iMPAa OF TlIF UWIVCRSITY OF MASSACHJSEm AT AMgRST ON Tllfc lOai ECONOMY 

DIIICaiONS: ~" 

T* MSttt us in the data analxtis. we art usin| a co^tuttrited ansMr ihttt. To rtcord your 
amMM. complculy bJackcn the correct responses on the ^inswcr sheet in the coluwi(s) corre- 
spofiding to each qurition. PLEASE USE A n PENCIL. It careful to trast stray pencil aarks and 
incorrect an^iuers. « 

EXAMPLE: 

1. Sta: 



Malt 
Feaalt 



1. Stx: 

1 
2 

2. A|«: 



O 
• 

0 
0 
® 

® 



If you art fenalt, blacken the nuabtr 2 in the 
celuwi for (^jestion 1 on thp answer sheet. Mark 
your response as shown to the left. 



Male 

Feulc 



Nuabtr of preschool children livinf in 
your household: 



0 • Under 17 
1 
2 
S 
4 
S 
« 

f • Over 60 



17 
20 
22 
3i 
SI 
36 
41 
SI 



19 
21 
2S 
30 
3S 
40 
SO 
60 



0 
1 
2 
S 
4 
S 
6 
7 
• 



1. Mlation to the University (choose only 
oat--your aain position; e.g., if you art 
a graduate student and are working part«tii 
you should aark "graduate student"): 

1 • Stockbridge Student 

2 • Undergraduate Student 
S ■ Graduate Student 

4 • Faculty 

5 ■ Professional 

6 • Classified. Clerical 

7 • Classified. Technical 
• • Classified. Other 

4. If you are a student or an eB|»loyee. as 
raporttd in (^itstlon 3, art you/uU- 
or part-tiae? 

0 • Not Applicablt 

1 • PuU'tiae studc.n 

2 ■ Part-tiae student 
S • FuU-tiar eaployee 

4 • Part-tiac eaployee. 

5 • Part-tiae eaployee. 
4 • Part>tiBe taployet. 



30 hours per week 
20 hours per week 



20 
10 

less than 10 hours 



S. Marital Status: 



1 > tingle (never aarritd) 
t • Divorced or separated 
S - Married 
4 • Vidowad 



None 

One 

Two 

Ihrat 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Stven 

Eight 



or 



»re 



7. Ihari>er of eleaentary through high school 
•f« children living in your household: 

0 • None 

1 • Ona 

2 • Two 

3 ■ Thrtt 

♦ ■ Four 
S • Fivt 

• • Six 

7 ■ Savtn » 
I ■ Eight or aoft 

1. If you ara a FACULTY atabtr. what is your 
rankT 

0 • Not Applicablt 

1 ■ Proftssor 

2 • Associate Professor 
. S • Assistant Profaksor 

4 • Instructor 

5 ■ Ltcturtr 

6 • Othar 



9. If you hold a PROFESSIONAL or CLASSIFIED 
position, what is your rank? 



0 • Not Applicablt 

1 • Staff Adainistrator 

2 • Stiiff Associate 
S • Staff Assistant 

4 ■ Grades 1 - S 

5 ■ Grades 6 • 10 
w ■ Grades 11 - IS 

7 ■ Grades 16 and up 
• ■ Other 
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NON-STUOIMTS CO TO QUCSTION 14 



IS. Spouse *t Occupation: 



IJ. 



10. If you are3( STUOrNT, are you eaploved? 

0 • Not Applicable (go to Question 14) 

1 • No 

2 ■ Part-^in^, on campus 
i ■ Part*tiii«e, off c.nnpus 
< c- i-ull-tme* on canpus 

5 • Full-ttBe» canpus 

6 • Other • 

11. Student Residence Status: 

1 • In-State 

2 • Refional Student Procn;* 
Sj» Out*or-statc. United States 
4 • Foreign 

12. Appv-jxiLJtrly how tiuch mney did your parents 
coiutibutc to your Uvinje expenses (include 
tuition and fees if paid by your patents) 
this year ? 



0 
1 
2 
5 
4 
S 
6 
7 
S 



Not Anplicabfe or None 
Under $S0(» 
ISOO -.$^99 
SI. 000 - $t»499 
Sl.lino . $1,999 
$2,000 • $:.499 
$2.S00 . $:,999 
$3,000 . $5,999 
$4,000 or -wre 



Ikn. nuch fiji.incial assistance did you receive 
in the forn of scholarships, fellowships, 
loans, tuition and/or fee waivers, this year ? 

0 ■ None 

1 • Under $S00 

2 • $S00 . $999' 

3 • $1,000 • $1,499 

4 » $I.SOO . $1,999 

5 i $2,000 . $:,499 

6 • $2.S00 . $:,999 

7 m $3,000 . $3,999 
t • $4,000 or nore 



ALL RLSI\)NDIMS 

14. Your annual salary: 

0 > Under«$2.S00 

1 • $2.SnO . $1,999 

2 • $S.0UO - $7,499 
i • $7.S00 . $9,999 

4 m $10,000 • $14,999 

5 > $1S.OOO - $22,499 

6 > $22.SQ0 • $29,999 

7 > $30,000 . $39,999 
S • $40,000 or wre 



Not Applicable 
Spouse iforks at UNass 
Spouse Mrks elsewhere 
Spouse is (Mass student 
Spouse is student elsewhere 



16. 



Spouie is not employed 
Spouse's annua: salary: 



/ 



Under $2. SCO 



I2.S00 
IS.OOO - 
I7.S00 • 
110.000 
IIS.OOO 
122. SOO 
130.000 



$4,999 
$7,499 
$9,999 

$14,399 
$22,499 
$29,999 
$39<999 



$40,000 or aore 



17. All other sources of funds (consulting, 
suaaer incoM, interest, dividend^. Ate.)* 
this yeer . 



None 

Under fSCO- 
$S00 • $999 
$1,000 - $1,999 



12,000 
13.000 
$4,000 
$6,000 



$2,999 
$3,999 
$'5,999 
$9,999 



$10,000 or aore 



19. Type of housing in wtiich you live: 

1 ■ Live on caapus 

2 B Fraternity or sorority 
S ■ Rent an apartment 

4 B Rent • house 

5 ■ CVn • condoainiba 

6 ■ Own . house 

7 ■ Live with parents or other relative 
S > Other 

19. Town in which you live: 

1 > Anherst 

2 > Hadlex 

3 ■ Korthaapton 

' 4 ■ Iclchertovn, Leverett, Pelhaa, 
Shutesbury. Sunderland 

5 > Deerfield. Crrrnfield, Hatfield. 

Montague, Turners Falls 

6 ■ Chicopee. Easthaapton. Granby, Ludlow, 

falser. South lladloy 

7 > Other Haapden, Haapshiie, and Franklin 

County towns 



• • Other 
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20. Mould you be living in the greater Af^trtt 
aroa if it were oof for '"^^c University 
(that it. if tht Univtrtity did not Mitt)? 

1 • Yts 

2 • Probably 

S • Probably not 
4 - No 



In this 'soct ion you are requested to indicate 
actual dollar anfunt!^ spent, by blackeninf 
appropriate dollar numbers in colitnns of onesi 
ttns» hundreds, and thousands. If the ciact 
awHint is not known,, please estimate carefully. 

21. Rent or aortctcv, per oonth : 

If your rent equals $3S0, then ^ark as shown 
in the columns bclov- right. 



.Tilt first column represents 
thousands, the second hun- 
dreds, and so on. 

If 'Hot Applicable." nrk: 

0 0 0 0 

Noto: If your rent i% shared, 
enter only the amount 
that jrou pn n idy . 



0OC)O ^ 

Q>0OO 



21. Rent or Mortgage for your ovn homo, per month ; 

22. Local property taxes on own home (annually): 

23. Utilities (natural gas, dectricitx* Md 
ttltphone), per i onth : 

24. Ileating oil, per vtar: 

25. Water and sewer payments » per ytar : 

26. Refust collection, per year : 

27. llow many cars (and other vehicles) do 
you own? (Use rightmost column only.) 

21. Vohiclt axcise taK» per year ; 

29. Transportation (gas. repairs, bus fare). 
p#r month: 

SO. Iltaltk care, not including insurance, 
ptr jrtar: 

St. Insurance (vehicle, home, health, apartmenti 
etc.) purchased through local agents, per 
ar: 



pato 1 

53. Restaurants and ontertainmnet (movies, 
athletic events.' etc.), per week ; ^ 

54. Clothing, ptr month : 

* 

•SS. Furniture and appliances, per year ; 

S6. Car payments (total of installments 
and/or lump sum payments for new or 
ustd cars), this year; 



37 - 41 

Of )rour rttail iHirchatet (such groetritt, 
clothing, transportation and rtstaurants) , what 
ptrc*ntaite of your aoney do you sptnd in the 
following areas (note that the Zayre/Stop ( Shop 
area, as well as the aalls, are in Hadley)? 

S7. la Aalifrst: 

0 ■ None 

1 • Under 10% 

2 > 10% . 2S% 
S > 2S% • 40% 

4 • 40% • 60% 

5 • 6C% • 7S% 

6 > 7S% • 90% 

7 > Over 90% 

it. In Hadley: 

0 > None 

1 > Under 10% 

2 • 10% • 2S% 
S • 2S% • 40% 

4 • 40% • 60% 

5 • 60% • 7S% 

6 • 7S% - 90% 

7 • Over 90% 

99. In Northaapton: 

0 • None 

1 • Under 10% 

2 > 10% > 2i% 
S • 2S% T 40% 

4 • 40% • 60% 

5 • 60% • 7S% 

6 • 7S% • 90% 

7 > Oyer 90% 

40. In other Pioneer Valley towns: 

0 • None 

1 > Under 10% 

2 • lO% r 2S% 
S • 2S% • 40% 

4 • 40% • 60% 

5 • 60% • 7S% 

6 • 7S% • 90% 

7 • Over 90% 



S2. Groceries, household eipenses, per week: 
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par < 



41. 



In other aveas outiide tht fionvtr 
Valley: 



46. In other area^ out aide the Pioneer VaiKx 
(uae rightaoat coIum only): 



0 

1 
2 
S 
4 

S 
6 

7 



None 

Under 
10\ - 
2S\ . 
•40i . 

m . 

7S% • 



40*. 

7S\ 
90\ 



• Over 90% 



0 - None 

1 > Under 10% 
2S% 
'40% 

4 • 40% - 60% 

5 • 60% • 7S% 

6 • 7S% • 90% 

7 • Over 90% 



42 - 46 

Of your high expense purchatts (fumiturt* 
appliances, automobiles) what percentage of 
your M>nex do you spend in the following areas? 

42/ In Aaherst: 

0 « None ^ 

1 • Under IT)^ 

2 • lO*. . 2S\ ^ 
S • 2S\ - AQ\ 

4 « 40% • 60*. 

5 • 60\ • 7S\ 

6 • 7S% • 90\ 

7 • Over 90\ 

4S. In lUdley (use rightMSt coluw only): 



0 
1 
2 
S 
4 
S 
6 



None 
Under 
10% * 
2S% • 
40'- • 
60% • 
7S% . 



10% 
2S% 
40% 
60% 
7S% 
90% 



47. How often do you have out-of-town qutttt 
(ttto rifhtnost ^olum only)? 

0 • Never 

1 • 1 - 2 tiMt per year 

2 • 3 • 4 tlMt per year\^ 
S • S • 6 tlMt per year \ 

4 • 7 - • tiMt per year 

5 • Once a Miith 

6 • More than once a Donth 

.41 • On an average, how long do your put ^«of- town 
guests s^y (use ri^htaost coIum only)? 

0 • Not Applicable 

1 • Less than a day 

2 •.Overnight 

S • Veekends (or 2-S days) 

4 • 4-S days 

5 • A week 

6 • More than a week* 

7 • More than a Mnth 



7 - Over 90% 

44. In Nvrthaapton (use rightaoat coluan onlx): 

0 ■ None 
" I • Under 10\ 
2 • 10% - 2S*. 
S • 2S% ' 40% 

4 - 40% • 60% 

5 • 60% • 7S% 

6 • 7S% • 90% 

7 • Over 90% 

45. In other Pioneer Vallex towna (uac right- 
■ost coluan only) : 

0 • None 

1 • Under 10% 

2 • 10% • 2S% 
S • 2S% - 40% 

4 • 40% • 60% 

5 • 60% • 7S% 

6 • 7S% • 90% 

7 • Over 90% 
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HIGHER EDUCATION - CONSUMER MOVEMENT: PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 

Ronald H. Stein 
State University of New York at Buffalo 

It is currently in vogue for college and university admin- 
istrators to view stude&ts as dbnsuners of higher education. 
This model of student-university relations has been fostered 
by federal and state government action, as wfXl as internal 
operating practices of colleges and universities throughout the . 
country. An exainple of this acceptance can even l?e seen in^ thci 
NEAIR's call for papers which suggests*, among othAr tppics bf 
interest, "Aiding t^e student as. consumer". And yet, to > date, 
no one has examined how far this movement has developed when 
compared to the wi^espjfiead consumir mbvement in society. It-, 
is, therefore, the purpose of this paper to assess the develop- 
ment of the student coiisumer model by comparing it .^to the 
general notion of consumerism. The methodology of the study 
will be, first, to^ present a- shprt history '>f both the consumer 
movement and the efSucational-consunier movement. .Next, the 

I 9 

I 

current status of the student consumer movement will be briefly 
reviewed with references to Federal and State legislation and 
judicial action. Finally, the paper will compare the existent 
state of the art of the consumer movement with developing t^rendi 
in educational-consumer rights. 
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The notion that the student is a consumer of education is 
a i«iatively recent development when compared to the general 
consa-ncrism movement. Dr. Harvey W. Willie, Chief Chemist for 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, is generally credited with" 
being the founder of consumerism. As a result of his crusade 
against chemically adulterated food. Congress passed the first 
major federal consumer legisla:tion in the form of the Pure Food 
and Drug Act of 1906. The consumer movement received its next 
major impetus when President John F. Kennedy delivered his 
Special Message on Protecting the Consumer Interest on March 15, 

• * ' V * 

1962 in which he presented to Congress a consumer Bill of Rights. 
Th^se rights included: 

(1) ThiB right to safety — to be prot-ected agaihst the 
marketing of goods which are hazardous to health 
or life. 

(2) The right to be informed — to be protected against 
fraudulent, deceitful, or grbssly misleadrhg informa- 

• tion, advertising, labeling, or other practices, and 
to be given the facts he needs to make an informed 
choice. 

(3) The right to' choose' — to be assured, wherever pos- 
sible, access to a variety ''of products and services 

. at competitive prices; and in those industries in 
w^ich competition is not workable and Government 
•regulation is substituted, an assurance of satis- 
factory quality and service at fair prices. 

(4) The right to be heard to be assured that consumer 
interests will receive full and sympathetic consider- 
ation in the formulation of Government policy, and 
fair and expeditious treatment in its administrative 

^, tribunals (Kennedy, 1962). 

The trend toward 'consumer protection in this country can 
be traced baqk to 1965 when Ralph Nader 'wrote Unsafe at Any Speed 
The book however, was not well received by the American public 
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until the New York Times rfepor^ed that General Motors had under- 
taken an investigation of Ralph Kader. The publicity resulted - 
in instant success for the book, CiStapulting Ralph Nader into 
the national spotlight and consumerism into the nation's house- 
holds. 

Consideration of the student as an educational consumer 
is attributable to 1972, when the Federal Interagency Committee 
on Education created a subcommittee on consumer protectiton to 
study the major problems and issues confronting the student as 
a consumer or purchaser of educational service.' In 1973, the 
subcoiottiittee listed 25 educational consumer eU^uses and concerns 
including (1) degree mills; (2) discriminating refund policies; 
(3) misrepresentation in selling, advertising/' promotional 
materials, etc. • 

In March 1974, the Educational Commission of the States, 

\ t • 

4 ' ^ . , 1 ■ ' A 

HEW's Federal- Interagency Cpmmittee ori Education, as well aS 
other Federal agencies, sponsored the First National Conference 
on Consumer Protection and Education Beyond the High School. 

% t 

Among the concerns of the conference were: (1) misleading and 
inaccurate advertising; (2) indiscriminate and overly aggressive 
recruiting; (3) lack of full .disclosure of salient institutional 
characteristics useful to the consumer, such as its history, , 
financial policies, academic standards, and other relevant 
infoi^tion- (Willett, 1975). 



I 



In November 1974, the second National Conference on 
Consumer Protection and Postsecbndary Education was held. THe. 
reports and recommendations from the conference covered four 
main areas: student rights, student responsibilities, insti- 
tutional xights, and institutional responsibilities. 

In December 1974, the Subcommittee on Educational Cpnsumer 
Protection of the Federal Interagency Committee on' Education * 
issued i.ts report, "Towards a Federal Strategy for Protection 
of the Consumer of Education". The report presents, as its 
overall principle, the fact that "The student is the primary 
consumer of educational services. As a result of educational 
inexperience, and a result of the expensive and intangible 
nature of the service he is purchasing, and in light of the 
potential for consumer abuse, and 'future service contracts' 
used by most schools, the educational consumer not only has 
responsibilities, but he has important consumer rights" > 
(Subcommittee on Educational Consumer Protection, 1974). 

In April 1975, President Gerald Ford sent a message to 
each department and agency in the executive branch of government 
requesting that they analyze their entire decision-making pro- 
cesses in order to determine how additional consumer involve- 
ment could make federal agencies more responsive to the needs 
of the American consumer. Replying to President Ford's direc- 
tive, the Office of Education issued their first consumer pro- 
tection regulations in the form of new requirements included 
in the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. 
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Prior to 1975, as we have seen, the federal effort had 
been# essentially, to use positioiv papers and national confer-* 
ences in an effort to cajole institutions of higher education 
into respecting the rights of students as consumers. It could 
even be said that these conferences served as an early warning 
signal by which various federal and state agencies were telling 
colleges and universities that, unless they cleaned up their 
act, the federal government would be forced to step in emd do 
it for them. The regulations of the Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program of 1975 represent the beginning of tY\e federal govern- 
ment regulatory role of college and universities in the area of 
consumer protection. It is these regulations whiqh were expanded 
and broadened to become the "consumer information" requirements, 
part of the Educational Amendments of 1976. « 

The student consumer information regulations require that 
each institution providel to prospective and enrolled students, 
upon request, information about Federal and State financial aid, 

institutional costs and Academic programs. Also, except where 

1 

enrollment precludes it, the institution must provide a full 
time employee to help students obtain this information. The 
U. S. Office of Education, upon determining that a college or 
university has substantially misrepresented its programs, has 
the right to terminate or susplnd the institution from partici- 
pating in federal ^student financial assistance programs. 



A number of states took their lead from the Federal govern- 
ment and enacted their ovm laws. The New York Act, for example, 
required that the Commissioner of Education formulate rules and 
regulations defining and interpreting the Federal law with ' 
greater specificity including providing, where available, infor- 
mation on job placement and graduate school placement statistics 
to interested students and prospective students. 

While increasing nOmbers of students are. turning to Federal 
and State Courts to enforce their rights, and while legal chal- 
lenges of institutional practices are on the rise, the Courts 
ha\^' generally not been receptive to student/consumer complaints. 
The Courts have traditionally been reluctant to impose their 
wisdom on those whom they believe to be better qualified to make 
academic judgments, except when these judgments are motivated 
by arbitrariness,' capriciousness, or bad faith. The Cases which 
have been brought are generally based on the premise that the 
college catalog constitutes a contract between the student and 
the institution. Where the institution has failed to deliver 
as promised in the catalog or other literature, the student has 
sought judicial redress, including tuition refund and/or damages. 
In one of the most famous C98es, a student at the University of 
Bridgeport claimed that the required course she had taken was 
"vrorthless" — that she did not learn anything, except how to 
use an overhead projector. Al^ough all students in the course 
received an "A", she filed suit for $150.00 in tuition plus the 
cost for books and legal fees. The Vice President for Academic 
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Affair! suggested that, in rtturn for hir »oney;,^ she should 
give back the three hours of credit and the "A" grade. The 
Court subsequently dismissed the student's suit. 

In 1975, six medical students at George Washington Univer- 
sity filed suit claiming the University was guilty of breach of 
contract because the catalog provided that tuition %iottld be 
raised by no more than $200.00 annually. In 1975, George 
Washington University increased their tuition by $1,800 to 
$5,000 a year. The students were unsuccessful in their action. 

Perhaps the most unusual case, may have been^a suit filed 
against Columbia University in 1959, in which a student alleged 
"that the university had failed to imbue him with 'Wisdom, truth, 
character, enlightenment, understanding, justice, liberty, 
honesty, courage, beauty^ and similar virtues and qualities', 
which he said were promised in various university documents, 
speeches by university officials and inscriptions on campus build- 
ings" ( Chronicle , November 24, 1975).^ 

However, access to the Courts for the educational consumer 
does not parallel that which exists for the regular consumer. 
If a consumer buys a defective product, he can go to Small Claims 
Court, pay a fee, which is usually no more than five dollars, 
and is able, without legal representation, to have his day in 
court. However, at least in New York State, public colleges 
and universities, are, in fact, extensions of the state itself 
and, as such, can only be sued in the Court of Claims. This is 
often a complicated, time-consuming process usually necessitating 
use of legal counsel and risk of substantial expense to the 
^ Individual . 
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In rej^ting President Kennedy's Consumer Bill of Rights 
to the student consumer, one finds that the most progress has 
been made in the area of the right to be informed. He have 
already discussed the federal effort in this area. With the 
passage of the Student Consumer Information Act, the students 
are now being supplied with information on the policies and ' 
programs of the institution to which they are applying or 
Attending. It is the hope that, with this information, the 
students will be in a better position to make an informed choice 
of the institution they want to attend, as well as to know their 
rights relative to that institution. Also, as I mentioned, a 
number of states have seen the value of having an informed 
student education consumer and have acted to expand the federal 
regulations with their own. One area where the states have 
taken the initiative and an area which is of major significance 
to institutional researchers is the recent legislative action 
relating to standardized tests. The first s^ate to take the 
initiative to pass a disclosure law opening this area to consumer 
scrutiny was California. The legislation required that by 
November 1979, certain information concerning student tests 
must be filed with the California Postsecondary Educational 
Commission. Among the information to be opened up to public 
scrutiny were copies of tests no longer in use, along with the 
correct answers, and data on the reliability and validity of 
tests currently in use ( National On-Campus Report , November 1978). 

♦ 
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The New York "Truth in Teatlng" Bill, wl^ch it scheduled 
to go into effect on January 1, 1980 i significantly expands 
the sccpe of information which must be made available to the 
consumer. The Standardized Testing Law applies to all tests 
given in New York State including, but not limited to, tests 
typically used as criteria for admission into undergraduate, 
graduate, and professional school programs. Each testing 
agency is required to file with the Commissioner of Education 
within thirty days after the results of a standardized test 
,are issued, a copy of all teat questions, correct answers^ and 
the rules for transferring raw scores into reported scores, 
and an explanation of the rules. In addition, a subject may, 
within ninety d^ys of the release of the test score, request 
a copy of the test questions, a copy of his answer sheet, a 
copy of the correct answers, an indication of what questions 
he answered correctly, and a statemtnt of the raw score used 
to calculate the scores sent to th^ subject. The only tests 
excluded froiiMCOmplying with this section of the law are the 
College Boar^ Achievement test, the <3RE Advancement Test, and 
tests an institution develops for its own use. In addition, 
ea':h testing agency must provide the prospective test taker, 
along with the registration form, information about the test 
such as its purpose, how it is to be used, subject matter to 
be tested, and how the test results will be interpreted and 
reported. 
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Finally, the regulation prohibits the release of the test 
score unless specifically authorized by the subject. However, 
the test agency may xelease all previous scores . received by . 
the subject on a test to anyone designated by him/her to receive 
the current score .\^A-^iolation of any section of the Article 
constitutes a civil pWj^y with the sanction not to exceed 
five hundred dollars fir^ach violation. • I 

Prior to the passage of the Bill, a nynbtfr of testing 
agencies lobbied heavily against it. To date, the reaction 
has included a strong statement by various testing agencies of 
the difficulty of complying with the law, as well as how it. 
will significantly increase the costs of the tests. In addition, 
the Association of American Medical Colleges and the American.. 
Dental Association decided to express their displeasure by 
boycotting the giving of their examinations in New York State. 
It will be interesting to see if the law is amended before the 
January 1, 1980 date, or whether the various testing agencies 
find it within their ability to comply with the Act.- In addi- 
tion, the American Council on Education estimates that at least 

9 

twenty more states will be considering similaj proposals during 
the next year. More significant, however, is the recent interest 
at the federal level of enacting such a law, and thereby taking 
pressure off the individual states. Presently, the Elementary, 
Secondary, and Vocational Education Subcommittee of the House 
Education and Labor Committee is considering two bills relating 

to testing, H. R. 4949, and H.R. 3564. Of the two bills, H.R. 4949 
more closely approximates the New York State Law by expanding on 
the national level the disclosure obligations in the New York 
State Law. 



In testimony before the subcommittee/ the sponsor of H.R. 
3564, Representative Sam M. Gibbons (D-Fla) / said "No one iiould 
buy a car or a house without adequate information* but thousands 
of students and others must take tests each year that may influence 
their entire future although they are denied information about 
the test itself..." ( College and University Reports , August 6, 
1979). H.R. 3564, called the "Truth in Testing Act of 1979", 
attempts to address what is perceived as an over-emphasis on 
test results in selection decisions, by limiting t;he emphasis 
that can be placed upon them. * 

Having dis.cussed the historical evolution of the consumer 
movement, the 'student consumer movement, and current ^developments 
within the movement, I will now explore future trends in student 
consumerism. One method of assessing thSi future potential of the 
student consuraer movement is to look at the current rights of 
the consumer in society and examirie the effect of applying them 
to student consumerism. One of the most dramatic developments in 
consumerism is the notion of recall. T'.ie principle of recall 
assumes that manufacturers are responsible for producing products 
free of defects. Where defects are identified, the manufacturer 
may be required to arrange for the return of its product so that 
the defect may be corrected. This concept has application to 
higher education, as exemplified in the following case: A student 
in a medical school is taught a certain procedure by his faculty 
member. Two years after the student graduatv^s, the faculty 
member learns that the procedure he was teaching was incorrect, 
and has been superseded by a far superior procedure. The faculty 
member then notifies the student of the error and requests him to 



come back for a one-day refresher coume on the new procedure. 
We approximate this today in licensure programs which have a 
continuing education component. As continuing education becomes 
the rule rather than the exception for all professions, it will 
become the vehicle by which revised or correct information re-' 
places defective information. 

While the notion of recall makes sense in reference to pro- 
fessional education, its application to other "areas of higher 
education may be more problematic. It is difficult to conceive 
of a case in which a faculty member presents a student in ethics 
with a misinterpretation of Plato's Symposium , and, at a later date 
roust contact the student with the purpose of giving him the 
correct interpretation. 

Product liability represents another major development in 
the consumer movement. The courts have acknowledged a producer's 
liability for his products, when these products are defective, 
and the defect is causally connected to the pain and suffering of 
individuals, the manufacturer cannot escape culpability. This 
shift in responsibility has led to the suggestion that the maxim 
caveat emptor (let the buyer beware) should be changed to caveat 
venditor (let the seller beware) . Although the concept of product 
liability does not presently have an application in higher educa- 
tion, it is not difficult to conceive of how this notion /tould be 
extended to higher education. Let us consider the exaiqple used 
in the discussion of recall. A medical student is taught a certain 
procedure by a faculty member which the faculty member discovers 
at a subsequent date to be incorrect. Instead, this time he does 
nothing about it. Two years later the student, now a practicing' 
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physiciyi, uses the procedure and kills hit patient. Presently, 
the Courts have held that the physician nay be sued for malpractice; 
however, that is the extent of the chain. ' It would not be dif- 
ficult, however, to add another link to the chain whereby either 
the patient's family or the physician could sue' the faculty member 

and school on the grounds that they are liable for providing' a 

* • 

defective producw. We have, in fact, seen a similar situation in 
the elementary schools in which parents have brought suit against 
school boards wh^e their children have graduated from e4.ghth grade 
but cannot read or %n:ite at the fourth grade leyel. Is this not 
a form of product liability? 

As we have already seen, the most substantial gains 'in the 
student consumer movement have occurred In the area' which the 
general consumer movement terms "disclosure". Di^losure laws 
require the producer to provide accurate information to the con- 
sumer to enable him/her to make an intelligent choice as to whether 
to enter into the agreement br purchase the product offered. )we 
are all familiar with examples of these types of "truth-in" laws, 
such as the truthrin lending law and the Federal Trade Coimnission 
Legislation requiring the listing of the ingredients in a product 
on its label. Again, the purpose of these layfi^in to provide 
the consumer with inform#tiidn to .facilitate making an informed choiea. 

As we discussed earl\ier, t)ie bulk of the Federal and State 
government's efforts in tne area of student consumerism has Jaeen 
designed to provide the students with more information to aid them 
in the decision to attend the institution, as well as what their 
rights are once they are in attendance. However, the Student 
Consumer Information Act^ as well as the states ' regulations 
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supplementing this act, are quite limited in scope. It can be 
said that they stop at the classroom door; These laws make no 
effort to provide the student with information he or she needs 
to make intelligent decisions about academic matters. Conse- 
quently, if we are to look at future movement in this area, it 
is likely to be in this area. Departments may come to be expected 
to publish informative tand accurate course descriptionv for each 
course they offer. 'The course description will probably iziclude 
the name of^ the instructor, the text used, the basis for igrading 
in the course (exams or papers) , method for finaU evaluation in 
the couri*, a description of the material the cottrse will cover, 
and description of the prerequisite (s) of the course. This infor-v 
mation Urill place a student in a better position to deoide if he 
or she jurants to take the course. Some of you may comment that 
this wiill place an unreasonablie burden. on the faculty and admin- 
istration. I. would respond by asking you' if this is really much 
different from requiring that the ingredients on a package be 
listed/ on the label. 

Higher education received numerous warnings that, unless it 
assumed self -regulatory responsibility for remedying the educa- 
tional abuses and concerns, it was only a matter of time until 
the federal government stepped in and assumed such a role. In 
1975, we saw the beginning of federal intervention when Congress 
enacted the student consumer information requirements. A number 
of states quickly followed suit by enactrng their own requirements 
for information that must be provided to the student and prospect! 
student. Redress of abuses through the Courts has been much 
slower in part due to the Court's reluctance to impose their 
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wisdom oir those whom they believe are better qualified. However, 

the number of student consumer cases that are be4.ng brought is 

on the rise, and it is only a matter of time until they receive 

greater recep,tivity in the Courts. ' ' " " 

Finally, when compared to the general consumer movement, 

there are; numerous areas into whiQh the student consumer movement. 

has not yet pxpanded. Some, naturally are beyond the scope of 

the educational consumer; for others, however, it may very well 

be only a matter of time before we find even more of our discretion 

limited by laws regulating the amount of information that we must 

provide the educational consumer and the acai^mician being held 

* ♦ » ■ • ■ 

more accountable for the information he.' imparts. ° . ^ 

If there is a conclusion to be made, it is that higher educa- 

tion has become an industry, and like any other industry,', it must 

be re^ulAted in order to protect the consumers of Its products • 

J . : , ^ 
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A Developmental Model for College Attrition 

Louis Zrebiec 
State University of New York at B«iffalo " 

Kuch of the research on College Attrition as reviewed In Astin (.1975), 
. Pantages and Creedon (1978), and Tinto (1975) points to the need of an 
explicit consideration of a developmental model as a theoretical basis of 
attrition. In the developniental model, the student Is more than the sum of 
his parts (1.e.» aptitudes, achievements. Interests, values, and personal- 
ity). Th^.tTs, the student;develops In an environment as a whole. Further- 
more, the rates of development when viewed In terms of cognitive and affec- 
tive aspects of the Individual' (I.e., his cognitive domain and affective 
domain) differ over the Individuals as well as over the sex-X)f-the- Individ- 
uals (e.g., the cognitive areas of Quantitative and Verbal). If the rates / 
at which an Individual develops In the cognitive and affective domains and. 
In turn his levels of achievements In these domains are significantly lower 
than those required to -fit" (Goslln, 1969 and Rootman, 1972) In the Insti- 
tutional environment (i.e., the social and academic' envlron^nt as stated In 
Tinto ,1975), the Individual's chances of persisting or even survtvli^g are 
small. Also If the rates at which an Individual developi'ln the cognitive 
and affective domains are significantly higher than those required' tb "fit- 
In the Institutional environment, the Individual's chances of persisting are 
still small. Thus, the attrition of an Individual In a particular Institu- 
tion (or environment) Is dependent on the rate of development of the Individ- 
ual and the extant to which the Institution can absorb or Integrate (Tiflto, 
1975) the Individual and his developmental differences. This paper presents 
substantive evidence for the need of a developmental. model Inlcollege attrl- 
1^ #-- 221-23S ! 



tlon and then delineates a specific model. 
Substantive Evidence 

The broadest support of the developmental modeV for college attrition 
Is based on the purpose of higher education in America. An original pur-' 
pose of higher education in America was reported as "personal development 
through acculturation to the classics and to moral principles'* (Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education, 1974). Presently, this purpose of higher 
education in Ajnerica Is "personal development in the education of an i-ndi- 
vldual student and the provision of an environment for developmental growth** 
(Carnegie Conmisslon on Higher Education, 1974). Consequently, to the ex- 
tent that the student's development (or rate of development) differs from 
thdC implicit iy or explicitly prescribed by the institution of higher educa- 
tion, the student becomes an attrition case. 

» 

The other supportive evidence falls in the category of phenomenological 
evidence. This evidence occurs in the form of theoretical models, types of 
inalyses, and specific phenomenological differences occurring over the years 
at college. Besides demonstrating the occurrence of the anticipated devel- 
opmental changes (i.e., cognitive and affective changes), the data indicates 
the extent of these changes. 

At the most complex level of data representation (i.e., the model level), 
Tinto's integration ajnd interaction model (Tinto, 1975), Spady's group with- 
drawal model (Spady, 1970), and Rootman's "fit" model (Rootman, 19^) may 
all be interpreted in terms of a basic developmental structure. An indivi- 
dual stu^t enters an unknown environment (i.e., the academic and social 
environment of the univef^sity) and through a developmental process (or 
processes) must be integrated (absorbed) in the unknown environment. The 
failure to develop in such a way as to effect integration'fesults in a 
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failure to "fit" In the environment and a subsequent Increase In the wlth- 
drawal from the environment. These models fall to explicitly consider this 
developmental process and In turn the rate of student development in the new 
(unknown) environment.^' 

Specifically. Tinto's model Is an Institutionally oriented 
model. This model emphasizes the Integration and Interaction of the student 
In the Institution. That Is, the student Is both academically and socially 
Integrated in the Institution. Essentially, Tinto's model Is a sociological 
as contrasted to learning model. Learning Is more than an Interaction with 
an environment. Learning, at Its very least. Is an accumulation of the 
effects of such Interactions. 

Rootman's model is a person oriented model. This model emphasizes 
person-role "fit" and Interpersonal "fit". Person-role "fit" is the 
degree of fit between the individual and his role. Interpersonal "fit" 
Is the degree of fit between the individual and his cohort. However, 
such Interpersonal relationships and the person's perceived or actual 
role can be viewed as components in or results of a developmental process. 

Spady's model is also a "fit" model. This model emphasizes the 
degree of fit between the individual and his socializing environment. 
The individual's increasing failure to "fit" in the socializing environ- 
ment leads to total group withdrawal. This increasing failure to "fit" 
may be viewed as an outcome of an on-going process. 

The next lowest level of data representation is the analysis level. 
The analysis level is a simpler model level than that given above in 
that these models are limited to certain quantitative representations. Such 
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modeli are the stepwise regression analysis model „ th€ stepwise discriminant 
analysis, mode!,, longitudinal models,, path analysis models^ and conditional 
probability models. These models are- represented In the analyses reported 
in Astlft (1975) ^ Pantages and Creedon (1978),. and Tinto (1975). All of 
these analyses emphasize relationships between earlier Independent variables 
(f.e.» cognitive and affective variables) with a later occurring dependent 
variable- of persisting or not persisting In the given university environ- 
ment. The regression and discriminant models are only very simple longitudinal 
models. Currently (Pantages and Creedon, 1978), a need exists for even more 
detailed longitudinal models that address the Individual -tudent's develop- 
ment In the study of the attrition-retention problem. For the same reason, 
path analysis,, with Its more detailed description of the Individual student's 
development, has aljo become Important In the study of the attrition-reten- 
tion problem. The key phrase Is individual student development. 

Finally^ the most basic level of substantive support of a developmental 
model Is the data or phenomenologlcal level. Essentially, this level is 
the basic determinant of the preceding levels; the models must represent 
the data or the phenomenon. These data shew differences In the rate of 
development at the time the students encounter the new environment (uni- 
versity environment) and differences during the college years as they 
progress fn the new environment. It Is these developmental differeffces 
that differentiate a persister from an attrition case In the particular 
environment. 

The data showing differences In the rates of development at the time 
the students enter the new environment Is best presented tn the National 
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Norms for Entering College Freshmen-Fall 1970 (A.A. Astln. 1970). Those 
date are only measures on the developmental levels of the students at this 
point In time (I.e., cross sectional representatives). Essentially, the 
different levels reported are only the accrued results of the differing 
developmental rates of the students. Differences In age, sex, race, 
education levels of parents, high schpol average, rank In class, are some 
of the reported developmental levels. The National Norms for Entering 
College Freshmen-Fall 1970 (Astln, 1970) falls to present the rates for 
the reported developmental levels. Furthermore, Freedman (1965) has 
Indicated that rates of cognitive development differ for each Individual. 
This role may even differ for Individuals of a specific age. According 
to Freedman 0965), more Intelligent IndtrWujils, In comparison to less 
Intelligent individuals of the same age, not only have greater Increases 
In ability measures but are farther from their maximum limits. These 
developmental differences for the freshmen males and females from the 
sampled colleges and universities do, however, demonstrate differences In 
the developmental rates of the students In the population. 

The data showing differences In the developmental rates of the stud* 
ents as they progress through the college years (university or college) are 
well reported In Astln (1972, 1975), Pantages and Creedon (1978) and Tinto 
, (1975)^ Essentially, these data show that students with extremely high 
developmental levels and, hence, extremely high rates of cognitive and affec 
tlve development voluntarily leave a particular environment (college or 
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unlvtrslty) for tnother tnvlronntfit nort consistent «rlth thtir ratts of 
dtvelopmnt and that students with low dtvelopmtntal Itvols and, h«nct» 
loii^ rates of development are required to leave the given environment 
because of academic reasons. These data, however, show that some stu- 
dents with low developmentaT levels cart survive In seme demanding 
environments (colleges and universities)* Tinto (1975]r presents data 
indicating that students low In, affective development (1*e., social 
Interaction) can persist (survive) better In a college or university than 
students low in cognitive development (academic Interaction). Rootnan 
(1972) presents data indicating that students low in affective development 
(i.e., person-role "fit" or Interpersonal "fltTiiay voluntarily leave the 
pertlcular envlronnient. These data suggest the existence of appropriate 
ranges of developmental rates for different environments (colleges and 
universities). 

In sum, both the purpose of higher education In America and the 
phenomenologlcal evidence support the explicit consideration of a develop- 
mental model In the study of college attrition. Such a model shall be 
considered next. 

A Developmental Model 

The proposed developmental model Is a probabilistic model relating the 
rates of cognitive and affective development In the separate sexes to the 
persistence or attrition of students In various Intended or actual majors. 
The model considers the cognitive and affective levels acquired by the 
Individual students up to the point of entry Into the new environment 
(I.e., the antecedent differences), the ratu at which the cognitive and 
affective development are occurring at this point In time, and the sex of 
the student. Essentially, this model Is predicated on the fact that 
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ttudtnt ptrsi stance or attrition Is probabilistic as contrastad to datar- 
•Inlstlc. Furtharmorar the rataa of davalopmant ara only ratios of tha 
diangas In davalopnanul lavals for two succasslva points In tlina (t.a.. tha 
change In laaming or^i] to th* length of the time span separating these 
tMo points In time (I.e.r the change In time ordt )• Also, these rates of 
cognitive and affective development or |^ ratios, are not only different for 
the Individual students over the different aspects of the cognitive and 
affective domains, but ara different for the Individual saxes. The relation- 
rjihlp between the level of development and the rate of development (laaming) 
Is most simply expressed J/i a developmental (or learning) curve. 
The model is as follOMS: 

for a specific Intended or actual major of W and a sax of Mai* (M) 
or Fenale (F) , 



Attrition 

(W, H) Total fr«q(Call.^^j^,^^i^„, <^ 

$«Dester 1 M) 

and 

Attrl t1 on a ttrl t1 on 



Tbta1freq«:ell^^j^,,^l^„, „,o> 
Samester 1 r) 

The definitions of perslstor and non-parslstor are open at this point. 
These categories must, however, be mutually exclusive. For the sake of 
completeness, a perslstor shall be defined as any student that remains as a 



fii11«t1me student to finish his B.A. degret-. All students that fall tor' 
finish thelt.B.A. degrees shall be viewed as attrition cases. Certainly, 
these definitions fall to consider the possible types of attrition cases. 
Attrition cases may be categorized ay academically successful or academical- 
ly unsuccessful. Furthermore, attrition cases may either leave 
voluntarily or Involuntarily. 

The cells of Cell. 4 l i « « « are only those cerlls resulting 

1 1 jt *t 1 1 m, n, 0 

(W. F) 
ScflMStcr 

« 

from the subdivisions of the ranges of the scores for the predictor variable^ 
of the antecedent cognitive development (I.e., SAT verbal and SAT Quantitative, *> 
Higii School Average, Rank In Class) and of antecedent affective development,(1.e. , 
California Personality Inventory), the rate of cognitive development (i.e., 

the total number of quality points — grade x credit hours— for the 
sanester), and the rate of effective development (i.e.. an Inventory of 
student social activities and a Personality Inventory Scale). These cells 
address only those students with the given major of W and sex of M or F for 
the given semester (i.e.. Semester 1). By subdividing the ranges of the 
individual Independent variables Into class Intervals of a small enough 
size (i.e., the size used in presenting grouped data in a histogram), the 
scores in the separate Independent variables may be viewed in terms of 
grouped data. The determination of the number of attrition cases In each of 
the possible 8 dimensional cells resulting from the subdivision to the 
total number of Males (or Females) in the given 8 dimensional cell Is only 
the proportion of the population with these characteristics (cognitive and 
affective) in the given major with a given sex for a particular semester 
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iMt by .ttrltlon. This proport1«, when vi««d in ten.,; of .n unchanging 
PflpuUtlon over subsequent y««rs is the sttHtton rate in the given 
«Jor, for the given sex, in . particular semester. These proportions 
•jr l» viewed as the proportions in a imiltincniaT distribution function. 

fttr semesters beyond the first, the antecedent leVels should be 
represented by the eunwlative quality points, the CPl score, and the 
♦tudenfs activity index. These antecedent level, are better indicators • 
of attrition than those from high school or those from the time of entry 
In the university. 

It should be noted that this procedure may be morj applicable tp the 
vests codes for the mai^rs instead of the majors. The HEGIS Codes are only 
broad classifications of the majors (i.e.. the academic disciplines). These 
classifications were defined by the National Center of Higher Education Hanage- 
■ent Systems. For only the 19 classifications emphasized In .the State Uni- 
versity of New York Statistical Abstract*. Fall 1978. sufficient nunAers of 
students would be available to insure the fullest representation of the 
anticipated score ranges. 

The advantage of the present model is that the resultant measures may be . 
determined for each succeeding semester and entered in the mode^ for that 
particular semester. Thus, the developmental rate of the student is 
included in the determination of the student's chances of leaving the parti- 
cular college environment. If changes designed to retain the Individual, 
in the environment are Implemented, this model can readily detect the changes 
in tht students leaving the environment. 
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Tools for Marketing Management and Enrollment Projection 

David U. Bradley 
Boston University 

The purpose of this paper Is to present a design for the methodological 
Integration of the marketing management* long range enrollment planning 
art^ short-term enrollment projection functions. The adoption of a ''tools'* 
approach assumes that an effective means of manipulating and presenting large 
«mounts\of data Is necessary for effective enrollment management. This 
specific n^del applies to a large, complex university with a national 
reeru1tment\ffort and academic programs suited to vastly different segments 

of the student Vrket. The Inherent concept Is applicable to a variety of 

\ 

Institutional •isltuatlons, and the computer aids are easily adaptable. This 
nodel Is dependent upon substantial computer support, on-line capabilities, 
accurate historical data and the presence of supportive administrators. 

All too often. It seems that a reluctance to work with the voluminous 
data necessary to address a nq^rlad of hypothetical enrollment situations 
results In Ignoring pertinent Information. A visually effective report, 
sumnarlzlng a complex situation and designed by the people responsible for 
the research, may assist In developing a facility In using empirical 
data In decision-making. By developing these computer aids to address 
specific problems in enrollment and marketing management, we have begun 
to assemble a methodological framework which ties together different analyses, 
but at the same time leaves the responsibility for the design and execution 
of the analyses within Individual areas of expertise. Perhaps a more impor- 
tint aspect of this concept is the model's abjlity to act as an Impetus for 

creative and detailed planning, allowing non-quantitative professionals to 
contribute to the research which Impacts them, to voice their opinions and 
to receive immediate feedback. 

2i2 
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A familiarity with the work performed In admissions areas Is essential to 
the understanding of this model. The piecemeal ^.pproach we Uke in performing 
the analyses allows for the manipulation of data (and a minimizing of statis- 
tical-error) in a fashion related to student flow. The Admissions Funnel, a 
graphic aid utilized by this office, helps to convey this. In its simplest 




form, the funnel is broken into eight stages; ijrospects, inquiries, , applicants, 
accepted applicants, paid deposits, matriculants, juniors and alumni. These 
different stages of conversion, when related to enrollment management, imply the 
need for different analytical techniques, sources of information, qualitative 
input, data presentation and levels of decision-making; yet an integrated 
framework for projecting through the funnel is necessary if timely results are 
to be obtained. 

The individual tools in our model relate to the various stages of the 
Admissions Funnel. Incorporated into the front end of the model 1s the ability 
to geographically segment and project the student market, aiid carry these 
segments through the funnel. It also utilizes historical market trends, 
curricular trends., recruitment objectives and other Inferences. 



DEMOGRAPHIC PROJECUefrMODEL 




•mographic Projection Model (Figure 1) is a computerized routine 
which serves as the first step in our projection model. It projects high 
school graduates for the fifty states, the outlying territories, the twenty 
major metropolitan arcjs and the total U.S., using data from the National 
Center for Education Statistics publication. Statistics of Public Elementary 
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and Secondary Day Schools , and college participation rates from the Admis- 
sions Testing Program publication. College Guide to the ATP Sunroary Reports . 
The example here shows high school graduates and college-bound seniors 'from , 
public secondary schools In the state of Florida. The model is based ort a \^ 
similar inodel developed by the College Entrance Examination Board, which ^ 
projects enrollment through class levels using an average progression factor. 
This, tool Incorporates a weighting mechanism to emphasize economic migration 
patterns. If liji so desired. The computer program -^for this and all other 
computer ^Ids to be discussed Is written In FORTRAN, and can be executed from 
a remote terminal or cathode ray tube (CRT). 

There are several weaknesses with this model as It now stands. One 
fairly simple enhancement would be to Incorporate obvious trends Irt a region*? 
college participation rate Into the projection mechanism. Glyen the dis- 
agreement in the profession as to how the current socio-economic' situation 
wllljaffect enrollments in private higher education, we have not utilized 
this approach. Another.more serious problem is the absence of comparable 
data' for private elementary and secondary schools. This being a Sizeable 
portion of our enrollment target, we are currently trying to. locate approp- 
riate data. ' 

MARKET PLANNING MODEL 

The Market Planning Model (Figure 2) also Includes a computerized 
projection feature, but currently contains no weighting mechanisms or other 
variable methodology. Input data consists of projected college-bound seniors 
for a target market from the Demographic Projection Model, and historical 
admissions data. Whenever possible, the input data can be saved on-line or 
In secondary storage, and can be easily read into the. computer program. 



The purpose of the Market Planning Model Is to enable a uSer to draw 
Inferences as to how changing demographic patterns will affect institu- 
tional enrollment, all other things remaining constant . The mo^t recent 
year's iwrket shares, yields and actual values for each stage of the funnel 
are used to project both a steady state and a reactive enrollment picture. 
By projecting ahead aisuming the need to maintain a steady pool of applicants 
from a region, one can see the different shares of the market th^t will be 
necessary to accompMsh this in a period of decline. On the other hand, by 
projecting ahead assuming a constant market share, one can begin to get a feel 
for what the new applicant pool will look like given a constant committment of 
resources to the area. 

The same projection methodolgy is applied to each stage of the funnel, 
using the appropriate conversion ratio to project reactive enrollment (i.e., 
acceptances as a percent of applicants, deposits as a percent of acceptances). 

The prssibilities for enhancing the projection methodology of this 
program are great, when one considers the different affects changes In recruit- 
nent strategy and competitive position will have on conversion trends, and how 
the permutations of these, must be examined Individually. You may note that 
applicants here are projected as a percent of prospects rather than as a percent 
of inquiries. This is because we are still uncertain of the tautologies In- 
volved in the generation of inquiries, and our beMef that the inquiry pool 
reacts imnediately to preliminary marketing efforts, whereas the applicant pool 
is a truer picture of institutional enrollment patterns. Recent experience 
has shown that a dramatic increase In inquiries Is not necessarily Indicative 
of a similar increase in applications. 
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INQUIRY CONVERSION SUMMARY 

The Inquiry Conversion Summary (Figure 3) applies the cohort survival 
technique to each Initial source of contact with the Institution. This 
Is entirely dependent on a sophisticated system for coding Inquiries, 
and the ability to match the resulting computer file to the admissions 
and Student Search files. The sources of Inquiry shown represent activities ' 
such as college fairs, college nights, campus visits, faculty contact, 
selfgenerated inquiries and Student SearcJv. Of particular Interest is 
the evidence tha,t a direct mailing program through the Student Search 
SP'vice is not easily -evaluated without such a tool. The significant 
portion of prospects contacted by means of the search, but contacting 
the University by some other means (19 percent in Florida) is necessary 
in justifying an expensive (but effective) marketing program* 

The Inquiry Conversion Summary has proven to be an effective tool 
for the evaluation of all recruitment; activity. When used in conjunction 
with the Market Planning Model, it will assist in the allocation of 
promotion and recruitment funds and the establishment of objectives for 
each geographic target segment. Thie. use of both state codes and three- 
digit zip codes allows for both a regional analysis and the evaluation 
of specific recruiting «vents. Effective use of these two tools should 
enable the user to infer what trends will affect individual target 
segments, and to what degree those trends should be Incorporated in an 
enrollment projection. 

Note: Figure 3 was not reproducible. A copy may be obtained fron the 
author upon request. I 
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ENROLLMENT PLANNING MODEL 

The Enrollment Planning Model* is a variable methodoVogy computerized 
projection routine which projects by region the number of freshman can- 
didates accepted to each School and College within the University based 
on a determination of what educational trends apply to each curricular 
division and what market trends apply to that region. The model is based 
on the Enrol lirent Planning Model which was developed and is being tested 
by the College Entrance Examination Board. The variable methodology 
allows the user to choose the market share trend appropriate for indi- 
vidual majors within a region (the most current year, a trend, a weighted 
average, etc.), and to project ahead five years using the previously men- 
tioned demographic projections. 

Individual choices of a basis for projection for each School and 
College are necessary at Boston University due to the diversity of the 
^undergraduate offerings, their potential to confuse the enrollment plan- 
ning, the need to differentiate between curricular and demogra7'"^c trends 
and the politics involved in establishing individual targets. 

This tool has been approved for use by an enrollment committee 
which represents several areas of the administration. Through it, al- 
ternative enrollment strategies can be tested and evaluated by making use 
of qualitative input and objective data. The process is fast, allowing 
for informed discussion and timely decisions. A summation of the pro- 
jections for all of the regions serves as the foundation for a five-year 

enrollment projection. A top administrative decision as to what rate of 
matriculation should be maintained, achieved or allowed, again based on 
a knowledge of market and InstitiiMonal information, is the final step 
In the five-year projection. 

♦Figure 4 
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The portion of the Boston University model which I have discussed 
conveys the need both to move through the Admissions Funnel using this 
fragmented approach, manipulating and massaging the data along the way, 
and also to jump from the first to the fourth stages of the funnel (pro- 
spects to accepted candidates) while remaining cognizant of the factors 
affecting the preliminary conversions. What this translates to is the 
need to tie the rather abstract notion of marketing for admissions to 
an actual long range projection of an ir.st^tutlon's fiscal stability. 
This would appear to be a symbiotic relationship, in that seeing the re- 
sults of their work Included in the University's long range planning adds 
credibility, enthusiasm, and a broader perspective to those responsible 
for developing an admissions marketing plan, and the use of the model 
allows the people responsible for the actual long range planning to be 
In touch with the fundamental realities of the marketplace. 

The statistical techniques and marketing approaches, while simplis- 
tic, serve as a good starting point. They are what has been used in the 
past, and are part of an overall message that has been conveyed with vary 
ing degrees of success in recent years. The possibility of incorporating 
other environmental variables into the projections is one possibility. 
The need to use more sophisticated marketing thought will be obvious to 
some. The cyclical nature of educational trends, the concept of pro- 
duct life cycle and the notion of strategic thrust could (and indeed 
should) replace the simple use of fair market share. An awareness of 
competitive Issues .id institutional position must be included in any 
geographic analysis and futuristic projection. Perhaps most Important 
Is the need to be comfortable with the application of marketing tech- 
niques and terminology, and the realization that what allows there to be 



• difference between marketing and selling Is the fact that there are • 
concerned professionals clarifying the values and goals of the system 
beforehand. 

The aspect of the niodel that has been Instrumental In Its success 

at this Institution Is Its ability to objectively test the subjective, 

qualitative input of people Involved with the student market on a dally 

♦ 

basis. Jhe breaking-up of the front end of the marketing function is en- 
tirely dependent upon our organizational set-up, inherent management 
style, and the University's objectives. The possibilities Of the tools 
themselves override most organizational and departmental divisions. To 
cultivate input from people who actually deal with your student markets, 
w»-v see the trends before they hit the books, who are responsible for 
changes In Institutional enrollment, can become managable and useful. 

Unmentioned as yet is the need to further the scope of this Rodel ; 
to extend the tools and flow of information through the remainder of the 
funnel. T:-.e empirical and intuitive knowledge in the Admissions and 
Financial Assistance areas should be useful to more than an enrollment 

I 

planning conrnittee, in order to encompass the true meaning of enroll- 
ment management. The sharing of information and research with the Office 
of Student Life in the area of retention speaks to this extension. The * 
segmentation of student markets In conjunction with development efforts 
and the organization of alumni is another opportunity. The graphic 
image of a finite funnel becomes an image of a circular nature. The 
challenges facing higher education in the next decade may well add a 
new dimension to the admissions profession. The development and use 
of the appropriate tools can help in bringing this dimension of extended 
admissions into the forefront. 
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In recent years educational planners and policy makers have become 
Increasingly concerned with reports of a declining population; more 
specifically, with reports that the number of 18-year-old Americans will 
decrease nearly 20 percent during the next decade (Magarell, 1978). Whether 
the declirte in college enrollments will follow the decline in the 18- to 

» 

24-y«ar-old cohort has been the focus of considerable speculation. Some 
experts anticipate that^^llment gaps will be filled by older and other 
ncntraditional students (Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
1975) while others expect an even sharper decline due to a slump in demand 
for college-educated workers (Dresch, 1975; McPherson, 1978; Shulman, 
1977; Nollen, 1979). 

Du)B to an extremely low birthrate. ' the decline in Connecticut's 
18-year-old population will be much more severe than that projected for 
the nation, however: 

...the number of high school . graduates fn Connecticut peaked in 
1978 at approximately 47,700 and is projected to drop by approxi- 
mately 25 percent by 1986 and by 43 percent by 1994. Beginning 
in 1994, this decline appears to bottom out. The number of high 
school graduates shows a slight Increase in 1995, reflecting the 
.increase in live births in 1977. Whether this increase represents 
a continuous upward trend rather than an episodic aberration in 
the decline will depend upon the rate of future births in Connect- 
icut (Frankel, Hagan. & Cooley, 1975a. p. 2). 

This research was based upon a Doctoral Dissertation submitted to the 
School of Education, University of Connecticut. 
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In a comparative study of the New England states, it was f^und that 
Connecticut enrolls the lowest percentage of resideivts^ from other New 
England states. Connecticut also enrolls the lowest percenfQes.of resi- 
dents from the states which are the greatest exporters of students to New 
England--New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. In 1975, Connecticut 
lost approximately 5,148 students to public institutions in New Env^lanci^ 
and 16,783 to private institutions in New England (Melican, 1976). At 
the present time, only New Jersey, New York, and Illinois surpass Connect- 
icut in out-migrating net losses (Grant i Lind, 1978). 

With enrollments declining nationally, and with Connecticut losing 
such a large portion of its potential college population, higher education 
in Connecticut may suffer profoundly from diminishing enrollments in the 
not-too-distant future. TJie need for information on migrating students 
has become more critical to the New England Region for planning and decision 
making due to the substantial out-migration patterns in this area, the 
diminishing number of traditional students in the 18- to 21 -year-old age 
group and the increasing concerns on the viability of growth in adult and 
nontraditional educational programs (Melican, 1976). 

In order to respond to some of these growing concerns about declining 
enrollment, a number of recent investigations into the c^-'s^s of non- 
enrollment following acceptance into specific institutions have be«»n 
undertaken (Jones, 1975; Carrington 4 Sedlacek, 1975; Sullivan, 1976), 
These studies seek to identify factors importcnt in attracting and not 
attracting students, as well as to compare particular characteristics of 
the two populations (enrolling and non-enrolling students). Although some 
of these determinants of choice have been uncovered, (Raley, 1972) very 




little is known about which individual factors or variables affect these 
choices. 

Purpose of the Study 
This study was an attempt to provide Insights Into'the reasons under- 
lying student migratory behavior and to determine whether or not future 
public policy will he able to Influence such behavior. The study sought 
to ascertain whether differences existed between three groups of accepted 
applicants to specific Institutions of higher education in relation to 
selected personal, academic, and financial variables. An examination of 
variables differentiating between the three applicant groups should yield 
Information on which students are leaving Connecticut, why they are leaving 
and where they are going. Such ah analysis could provide planners and 
administrators In higher education with Information to aid In the develop- 
ment of Connecticut public policy In the area of student migration. In- 
sights Into group differences within each of the populations could also 
provide admissions personnel with Information on factors Impacting upon 
student decisions concerning college choice. 

Method 

A sample survey technique was employed In which questionnaires were 
sent to 50 percent of the total population of applicants accepted for the. 
Fall 1978 freshmen class of the University of Connecticut, the University 
of Connecticut Branches, and Central Connecticut State College. The 
population was stratified Into two groups: those accepting and those not 
accepting offers of admission. On the basis of individual responses to \ 
the questionnaire item, "where do you plan to'enroll this Fall?", 
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non-enrolling respondents were further partitioned into two groups; 
Group 2 included students planning to remain in Connecticut to attend an 
institution of higher education and Group 3 included students planning to 
attend an out-of-state institution of higher education. 

0 

Therefore, for each of three populations, the University of Connect- 
icut, the University of Connecticut Branches, and CentVal Connecticut St/te 
College, there were three groups of accepted applicants: those st)(ldents 
choosing to enroll (Group 1), those individuals remaining in Connicficut 

jut turning down admission to the specified institutions (Group ^), and 

/ ' 

those students enrolling in out-of-state institutions (Group 3)/ 

Overall, 5,369 questionnaires were mailed and 1,901 were |r;etumed 
resulting in a 35 percent response rate which varied between ^1 and 44 
percent for the respective subsamples. Thus, responses reprjisented approxi- 
mately 17.5 percent of the total population, wi th, subsampl e/ representing 
between 10.5 and 22 percent of the subpopulations. 

Multivariate discriminant analysis (Cooley & Lohnes, 1962; Tatsuoka. 
1970) was chosen as the most appropriate statistical technique for analyzing 
whether the respective groups could be differentiated from each other on 
the basis of the variables constituting the multivarite discriminant space. 
The minimization of Wilk's Lambda was selected as the discriminant criterion 
and all hypotheses were tested at the P<.01 level of significance. 

Results 

Table 1 lists the 41 variables which were in the discriminant analysis. 
, Table 2 presents the results of the tests of the general multivariate null 
hypotheses for the three major populBtions. 

» 
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For each of the three' populations, the 'University of Connecticut, 
the University of Connecticut Branches, and Central Connecticut State 
College, both the first and second dlscrlmlnant functions Were significant 
beyond the .001 level of confidence. The probability of obtaining group 
differences this large on the basis of samples drawn from the multivariate 
discriminant space would be less than one In a thousand for each population. 
Therefore, since there are significant group differences In each of the 
three populations, the null hypothesies that group centrolds are equal was 
rejected. Additionally, since thelambdas associated with all functions 
were significant. It can be concluded that there are significant dlf- 
' ferences among the groups within each of three populations along both axrt 
which defined the overall discriminant space. 

Since the three general multivariate null hypotheses were rejected, a 
stepwise discriminant analysis was performed for each population to determine 
how many of the 41 variables comprising the total discriminant space wer? 
associated with each of the discriminant functions. Tables 3, 4, and 5 
present the results of the stepwise analyses. 

In each of the populations, the first discriminant function primarily 
accounted for factors differentiating between enrolling students (Group 1) 
and non-enrolling students (Groups 2 and 3). The variables contributing 
heavily to this function related most closely to considerations Involving 
prestige and elements of choice entering Into college selection; hence, ' 
It was Identified as a Prestige/Preference function. The second function 
^ appears to differentiate the two groups of non-enrolling students from 

eatfh other, those students choosing other Connecticut institutions (Group 2) 
frdm migrant students (Group 3). A singular interpretation of this function 
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TABLE 3 
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TABLE 5 
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was generally not possible since it appeared to be comprised of several 
components including prestige and preference variables, socioeconomic 
variables, and external influences. Thi-: complex second function, although 
difficult to define, appears to be an attitudinal function which is related 
to socioeconomic status and an orientation toward private higher education. 

Classification of Individuals 

The discriminant analysis provided by SPSS permits, as a subroutine 
option, the classification of individuals into their most probable groups 
based upon the information contained in the overall reduced discriminant 
space. Thus, it is possible to compare the actual known group membership 
of individuals with their predicted or assigned group membership. 

Table 6 presents the results of the classification analysis and 
compares the congruence of predicted group membership with actual group 
membership. Based upon the information contained in the reduced discrimi- 
nant space, 83.9 percent of all individuals were correctly classified into 
their respective groups. 

Results and Implications 

Despite rapid expansion of its higher education system, as well as 
its student financial assistance programs, Connecticut continues to be 
one of the top five states in student migration. Losing approximately 
one half of its college-going high school graduates to other states 
(Frankel, et al . . 1979b). I.i view of the fact that these migration 
patterns have been relatively stable over the past 17 years, it seetns 
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TABLE 6 

Prediction Resul ts 
7-it 'jNivysi""' :f :c.nn6ct::ut 



491. 


0. 


3. 


39.4% 


Q.OS 


0.55 


21. 


61. 


47. 


1S.3S 


47.35 


36.4*. 


65. 


39. 


384. 


13.35 


9.35 


:5.r5 



*lo. Of Pr^dictad Srcup Mtmcinhio 

Actua: Groug Casts Srtuo 1 Srouo Z %nM 2 

Sroup t <(9A* 

Group Z 129. 

SrQup 3 ^8. 

PtrctPC 3f "Inuotd" Casts Ccrr^ctly C^isslfltd: 34.255 

THE JNIVERSITY CF CCNNEC^TCUT 3RANCHES 



No. 0^ ?r«c1cttd Srcup Mtfnbtnni; 

Actual Group' Casts Grouo 1 Grouo 2 Grouo 3 



Group 1 
3rouo 2 
Sroup 3 



:oi. 


199. 


Z. 


0. 




39.05 


1.05 


0.C5 


104. 


19. 


57. 


23. 




18.35 


!4.3S 


26.35 


161. 


8. 


25. 


123. 




S.05 


15.55 


79.55 


Cases Carrtctly Cl«ss1?1td: 


32.4C5 





CONNECTICUT StWs C0L.E5£ 



Mo. of Prtolcttd firouo M«jf.titrihl3 

Actual group Casts Srcuo 1 groue 2 Srauo : 

Snsuo 1 163. 163. 5. 0. 

97.05 3.05 0.05 

Srouo 2 112. 22. 57. 23. 

19.65 -9.85 20.55 

Srouo 3 14. 1.7. 36, 

2.35 15.35 31.35 



9«rc«nt of "Srouotfl" Casts CorrKtly Classl'lto: 22.105 
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reasonable to conclude that neither the lack of access to higher education 
nor the absence of student financial uid programs have been the primary 
causal factors of Connecticut's extremely high student out-migration. 

From the results obtained in the present study, there is evidence 
which suggests that for many students it fs not a matter of access^ per . 
se. Rather, the type of educational opportunity bein^' offered is either 
not acceptable or less acceptable than the opportunities being offered 
by other institutions. 

\ 

% 

The most compelling and co/isistant result of the present study involved 
the concept o^ prestige. The assessment of institutional prestige clearly 
dominated the results of the three major discriminant analyses and consis- 

I 

tantly appeared as a major factor in the decision-making behavior of 
students. Students who elected to enroll in the institutions included in 
this study reported that prestige was a major consideration in their 
decision.^ Similarly, students electing not to accept offers of admission 
reported that institutions they had chosen to attend were more prestigious. 

Despite Connecticut's remarkable achievement toward providing univer- 
sal access, simply making higher education accessable is not a sufficient 
achievement unless it is accompanied by the opportunity to participate 
in a diverse set of educationally, socially, and economically relevant 
programs of appropriate quality. This issue of prestige leads to the need 
for an Investigation into the relationship between perceived prestige and 
quality in Connecticut higher education. 
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A METHODOLOGY FOR INSTITUTIONAL PROJECTIONS OF FULL-TIME 

UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENTS 



Adolph I. Katz and Ayse Ergln 
New Jersey Department of Higher Education 

Sue Gross 

New Jersey EducaClonal Computer Network 



I. INTRODUCTION 

This paper describes a cohort survival model, residing 
in a computer program at the New. Jersey Educational Computer 
Network (NJECN) , to produce 'pro j ec t ions of full-time under- 
graduate enrollments in a college.^ 

The projection methodology used applies a transition 
rate to a count of students in a certain pool, and Che 
product represents a new count of students who "survived** 
tte transition period. The "survivors" can include counts 
of people from pools other than the one to which the rate is 
applied. For instance, the transition rate which uses 
current public high school graduate's as a reference includes, 
in addition to current public high school graduates, 
graduates from private high schools, high school- graduates 
from previous years, and non-graduates who have earned a , 
General Equivalency Diploma (GSD) . 

The cohort survival model consists of three successive 
stages of flow and/or projections: the first establishes 
the first-time full-time freshman cohort entering the 
college from each New Jersey county or from out-of-state. 
The second stage moves these students together with other 
cohorts including students transferring into the college 
without a degree from another institution, students who 
have "stopped out" and subsequently return to the institu- 
tion (readmits), spring enrollments, and part-tise students 
who return as full-time students through the four years 
(two years for community colleges) of each undergraduate 
class level to graduation. The third stage of the model 
aggregates class level enrollments to compute the total 
undergraduate enrollment at the institution for each aca- 
demic year between 1977 and 1995. 



The program uses the State Planning System (SPS) software 
package developed by the National Center for Higher Educa- 
tion Management Systems (NCHEMS). 




r 

II. PROJECTION METHODOLOGY OVERVIEW 



Figure 1 is a chart describing the flow to graduation 
of the cohort of flrst-tlae full-time s tudents- enter Ing a 
college. The model computes year-to-year enrollments, be- 
ginning in 1977 and continuing through 1995. The computer 
program starts with actual 1976 enrollments. The values of 
the parameters necessary for the operation of the model are 
determined by the institution. The set of model parameters 
can be derived from data normally provided by the institu- 
tion to the Department by means of HEGIS reports. 

The computer model advances from year-to-year, deter- 
mining the new first-time student cohort from each county, 
advancing the current freshman, sophomore anc junior classes 
to the next class level for the next academic year, adds 
students who enroll at each class level in addition to the 
continuing students, adds transfer students to the third 
year enrollments at the senior institutions, and finally 
detecaines the number of unclassified (by class level) 
students at the college. The classified and unclassified 
students are aggregated to obtain the total college enroll- 
ment for the year. 

III. SIMULATION STUDIES 

The model provides an institution with the capability 
to change parameters which are a function of Institutional 
policy an<i procedures. These parameters include: 

the College-Going-Rate, by county, of residents 
enrolling full-time at the college; 

the proportion of out-of-state students enroll- 
ing as first-time freshmen; 

the class-to-class continuation (rei:ention) 
rates ; 

the proportion of readmits, non-degree transfers, 
etc. to "continuing students;" 

the size of the transfer cohort (with associate 
degree); and 

the proportion of unclassified students to 
classified students. 

If an insMtution uses historical data to establish 
the values of r.he model parameters, it will produce enroll- 
ments based essentially on maintaining the "status quo." The 
institution can change the model parameters in response to 
institutional plans, policy changes, and resource allocation 
and determine the impact of these system changes on future 
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1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 



corolImen':9. making changes, parcicularly with respecc 

to CoIIegc-Colng-Rate , each institution should recognize 
that thrrc will be co^spctition for students from other 
Mew Jersey institutions as well as institutions in other 
•tates. 

» Appendix A is a suaoary of the model variables and 
parameters a<id their associated symbols. 

Appendix B presents, fof a typical two-year and a 
four-year college, the data required for the model and 

the computation of the model parameters from the data. 

i 

Appendix C is an enrollment projection report (siau- 
lation results) for the four-year Qodel college, and includes 
the values of the inpuC variables and parameters, as veil as 
year-to-year projections of the various student cohorts. 

Appendix D is a listing of the equations used to model 
the flow diagram of Figure 1. 

Appendix E contains sample forms for compiling insti- . 
tutional data in a format that will allow for easy input to 
the computer program. 



NOTE: Appendices can be obtained from the authors. 



IV. DEVELOPING POOLS 

There are three basic pools, or groups, of students that 
are requ red by the model: high school graduates! f"st- 
tlme full-time freshmeji, and transfer students (with A. A. or 
A. a . degrees ) . 



High School Graduates 

A cohort survival methodology was used to 
project the numbers of New Jersey public high 
fS5r^ graduates, by county, from 1977 through 
1995. The projection methodology is described 
in detail in the report. "Full-Time Under- 
graduate Enrollment Projections, 1977-1995 • 
Technical Report."^ 



Table I presents the actual and projected 
public high school, graduates for the period 
1966-67. through 1994-95. Figure 2 presents 
the same information in graphical form. 



'Prepared by the New Jersey Statewide Plan "Demand" 
Subcommittee {Hlk) ^ May 1979 



Flrst-Tla.c Full-Tlag Prethmtn 



New Jeraey Resldente - Th« projection 
aodel begins by calculating the number 
of entering! <lrst-tiae freahaen to the 
college froa each county in New Jeraey. 
Colleje-bound acudenta froa a county 
are coaputed by aultiplylng the ouaber 
of high achool gra^uaCea froa the county 
by the county "College-Going-Rate." The 
College-Coing-Rate (CGR) for a county, la 
defined in thia dode;. aa the ratio of all 
Urat-tlae full-tiae freahaen students 
froa. the county enrolled in the institu- 
tion iM tht fall of acadealc year k to 
the nuaber of public high achool grid- 
uata froa the county in the previous 
acadeaic year (k - 1). , In addition to 
current public high achool gradjites, 
the first-tiae full-tiae freshcan 
cohort' includes graduatea of privacy 
and parochial achools, students who 
graduated one o;r aore yearv,8 igo fron a 
public or privjit^a high achool, and 
students who hoUd a G.E.D. 

V 

In natheaatical notation, the 
College-Golng-Rate (CGR) for county j in 
^ear k is defined as: 



CGR 



FTFTF 



HSG 



J, (k-1) 



(1^ 



where 



FTFTF 



County J residents enrolled 
in academic year k as first- 
time full-time freshmen at 
the college (includes current 
and previous public high 
school graduates, current & 
previous private high school 
graduates, G.E.D. holders, 
etc . ) 



HSG 



j,k-l " N**' Jersey public high school 
graduates from county J during 
acadeaic year k-1 
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2. Current New Jersey Public High School Graduates • 
The number of currenc high school graduates 
enrolling as first-tlae freshoen Is not required 
In the Qodelt but It Is desirable to have this 
Information In order for a college to plan 
freshmen recruitment strategies and monitor 
the "Interest'' of high school graduates to 
attend college. Data on current high school 
graduates enrolling In college, by county t are 
not collected as a part of the New Jersey State 
Level Information Base. Each college* hovever. 
should have this Information available from their 
student records. 

In mathematical notation, the college* 
participation rate of current public high school 
graduates (CPR) from county k. in year k is 
defined as: 

""wj - ^"^"3.^ 1 (.) 



USGj (k-1) 



where 



CHSG ■ County J public high school 
\ graduates who graduated froa 

«. high school the previ0us year 

(k~l) and enrolled in the college 

in year Ic. 

3. Out-of-State Residents - The Tiumbers of 
out-of-state residents enrolled aa 
firstrtime full-tiDe freshnen in 
New Jersey is computed as a function of 
the total first-Cioe lEull-eiiae freahnaQ 
enrollment. The percentage of out-o£- 
f; state ^Irst-tiae students, compared to 

total first-time students is a policy 
variable (i.e., it can be changed from 
one simulation to the next or it can 
change from year-to-year within a 
single computer run) in the model* 



C. Transfer Students 



Transfer students with an A. A. or A.S. deicree 
are Included in the model as a separate variable. 
The number of transfers without a two-year degree, 
however, are implicitly included in the model by 
■cans pf class level "adjustment factors" (Sea Sec- 
tion V). The number of "Degree" transfers is a 
policy variable in the model and, therefore, can 
be •stablished by the institution. 
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V. THE FLOW OF STUDENT COHORTS WITHIN A COLLEGE 



The year-co-year cocal institutional enrollaent Is a 
function of the previous year class size and the year-to- » 
year student continuation (retention) rates. In the pro- 
jection aodcl, four continuation rates are used (two lor 
the two-year colleges): freshaan to sophomore, sophomore 
:o Junior, Junior to senior, and senior to graduation. 

A. Freshman Class 

The New Jersey entering first-time freshnen 
are determined by multiplying the CGR times the 
number of high school graduates from each county 
The percentage of out-ai-state first-time fresh- 
men to total first-time freshmen is available as * 
policy variable and is used to compute the num- 
r of out-of-state residents enrolling in the 
freshman class. The New Jersey and out-of-state 
first-time full-time freshmen comprise the total . 
first-time tull-time freshman enrollment. 

The first-time full-time freshman cohort 
does not include students who have been re- 
admitted as freshmen, transfer in as freshmen 
or convert from a part-tijie to full-time atten- 
dance status as freshmen. To add these student 
cohorts, the first-t'.ae freshman enrollment is 
multiplied by a freshman class "adjustzent factor" 
in order to compute the size of the total' freshman^ 
class. The freshaan "adj^ustaent factor" is de- 
fined as the ratio of all full-time freshmen to 
the number of first-?time freshmen. Thii, "adjust- 
ment factor" can be derived fromv historical data 
of total freshmen and total firstVtime full-time 
freshmen. 

B. Sophomore Cla«^s 

A certain proportion of the full-ti=e freshman 
cohort continue as full^im« stuuents to the soph- 
omore year. This proportion depends on continua- 
tion rate, defined as the ratio of the number of 
full-time students who enrolled in year (k) 
to the number of these students who were«^re- 
viously enrolled in year (k-1) as full-time 
students. This continuation (or retention) rata 
multiplied by the total, freshmatt class generates 
the "freshman continuing to sophomore" cohort. 
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In order to determine the size of the totel 
tophoDorie class, we oust edd sophomores who are 
readmits, transfers, previously part-tire now 
enrolled full-time, and so forth. TheSfratio 0/ 
the size of the total sophomore class to 'ulie^ 
number of "continuing freshmen" is defined ks^ the 
sophomore class "adjustment factor." The produce 
of the "adjustment factor" and the "freshmen 
continuing to sophomore'' cohort generates the 
total sophomore class . 

Junior Class 

We determine the number of sophomores contln- 
uing to the junior year in a manner sinilar to 
the computation .of freshmen continuing to the 
sophomore year. For the Junior year at the senior 
Institutions , we must also add the cohort of 
transfers with an A. A. or A.S. degree. Since 
transfers with degrees, plus the continuing ^opho* 
mores,. do not comprise the entire Junior class, 
ve must again make an adjustment for other cohorts 
such as readmits and non-degree transfers,. The 
ratio of the total junior'class to the number o< 
continuing sophomores plus transfer students is 
the Junior "adjustment factor" and can be deter- 
mined from historical data. 

D . Senior Class 



The transition rate from the Junior to the 
senior year and the senior class "adjustnent 
factor" are computed in a manner similar 
to the computation of these parameters for 
the freshman and sophomore classes. These 
pa^rameters, together with the Junior class 
enrollments of the previous year, are used 
to compute the size of the current yearns 
senior . class . 

E. Unclassified Students 

Because pf incomplete transfer records, 
unreported grades, and other probler.s, it is 
often not possible to identify^the class 
level for many students enrolled in a college. 
The proportion of these* "unclassified-by-level" 
students at a college is reasonably constant. 
Thus, a ratio of the number of "unclassified 
students", to the college ' s total "classified" 
enrollment can be applied as an adjustment 
factrr to the "classif led" student cohort to 
obtain the numbers (cohort) of "unclassified" 
students. Multiplying this ratio times the 
total classified enrollmentt ve can project, 
the numbers of unclassified students. We can 
then compute the total cpllege enrollment by 
adding the unclassified to Che classified enroll- 
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F. 



Graduates 



The number of gradu^ccs; is deterained by 
using graduation rate defined or the ratio of 
graduates to the number of . ?nior s . The 
graduation rati can be determined from historical 
data on the nu;ibcr of graduates ccaparr "c the 
total senior ci.ass enro llaeti t . The p: ct of 
graduation r."»t(! and senior , enrollment s ^.^ids the 
number of gradtiates for that year. 



VI. DATA 



Eight data set.v are n'ls.essary to determine model para- 
meters: / 

A . Hi^h School Gr a d u a t e s 



The number of public high, school graduates by 
county is an input variable to the model. The 
projections of public high school graduates frca 
1977 to l'»9^, by county %Tt>e available from the 
Department of Higher Education's Office of Planning 
and Research. 



B. First-Time ^ull-Timc freshmen 

First-tine full-time freshmen enrollments 
by county of residence are available fro;j 
HEGIS Form 20Axx^ . This historical data can be 
used for the computation of "eference values 
the county "College-Goii.g-Races" (CGR) . The 
CCR is a policy variable in Che model. 

C . Ou ».-of-State Enrcllaents 

Out-of-state enrollments, as well as the 
total enrollment of first-time full-time 
students, are available from HECIS Form 204xx. 
The ratio of out-of-state first-time full-time 
freshmen to total first-time full-time freshmen 
ia included in the model as a policy variable. 



'The last two characters of the N.J. HEGIS forms specify the 
fall of the year of data collection. The colleges should 
use reference data for the years (or overage of several vears) 
that they consider to be most appropriate for their projections. 
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F ull -Tina Continuation Rnte 

The nunbcr of full-time students, by class 
level, who were enrolled full-time in year k ^ 
and enroll c. ;ain as tull-time students in year 
k 1 are available Iron HEGIS Forn 301xxi. 
Some of the returaing students remain at their 
previous class level, but the great majority 
advance to the next class level. For example, 
some of the fuil-tiae freshmen enroilec iin a 
college in the fall of 19 76 will return as 
freshmen i.i the fall of 1977, while others 
return as uierbers of the sophomore class. The 
ratio of enro?. Inents, by class level, in year 
k -f 1 to enrollment of the same students in 
year k, using data from HEGIS 301xx, is an 
approximation of the class level "continuation" 
rate. The colleges should have detrilcd data 
on their continuing students and, therefore, 
can compute actual class-to**class "continuation 
rates.'* Historical data can be used to estab- 
lish refcrerce values for the "continuation 
rates" for each class level. The "con t inua t ion 
rates" are available as policy variables iu the 
ttodel. 



Enrollment bv Class Level 

! • ^ 

Enrollments by class level are available 
from HEGIS Form 205x:v or US HEGIS 2300-2.3 for 
each year. The ratio o;: total enrollments, by 
class level, to the nunWer of "continuing, 
students" from the previous year is defined 
as the "adjust-^ent factor" for that class level. 

Transfer Students 

The number of students with Associate 
Degrees tr an sf erring to four -year institu- 
tions from two-year institutions is available 
from HEGIS Form 303xx. Only those transfers 
with degrees are included in the model as an 
explicit cohort . 

Gradu a tes 

The number of graduates is available from 
HEGIS Form 2300-2.1. The historical ratio of 
graduates to senior enrollments (sophomores 
for two-year colleges) can be used as the ref- 
erence value for the college's "graduation rate. 




Vn. THE MATHEMATICAL MODEL 



The model variables 'ad paraoeters and cheir aymbols 
are presented in Appendix A. The distinction of "static," 
"dynaDic," and ••exogenous" variables is a requirement of 
the SPS software. The modeling equations are presented in 
Appendix B. 

The folloying dynamic variables are required for the 
first year (initial year) of the model: 

• Dl to D21 - "In-State First-Tine Students Enrolling 

by County" 

• D22 to D42 - "In-State Current Public ^igh School 

Graduates Enrolling by Couaty" 

• D43 - "Sophomores who were Enrolled as Freshmen 

the Previous Year" 

• D44 - ••Juniors who were Enrolled as Sophomores the 

Previous Year^^ 

• D45 - "Seniors who were Enrolled as Juniors the 

Previous Year" 
In addition, the model requires values for: 

• El to E21 - "County Public High School Graduates" 

for the Academic Year previous to the 
first year of the projections, and 

• E22 - "AA/AS Degree Holders Who Transfer into the 

Junior Year at the College" 

El to E21 a-e sLored in the computer program for academic 
years 1975-76 through 1995-96. and therefore do not need to 
be entered as data in order to use the model. 

The model parameters must be specified for the initial 
year as well as for each subsequent year of enrollment of 
projections . 

The college has the option to initialize the model for 

JS^c*?!**!"^*" ^''^''^ 1979-80. It is suggested that 

1975^76 be selected as the initial academic year in oi-der 
to provide several years of comparative information between 
actual and projectrd enrollments and thereby provide soae 

••fi:.e-tuning" the model and improving the 
reliability of the enrollment projections. 
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Values of t'le model parameters can differ from year to 
year. In selecting model parametecs» however, a college 
should consider historical data trends as well as Instltu* 
tlonal policies and plans established to acaieve institu- 
tion;«I enrollment goals during the next 'iecade. 

As a first estimate of future values of such model 
parameters and variables or col lege-go Ing ra t es , retention 
rates, and transfer enrollments, the college can use current 
values of these parameters or variables, an arithmetical 
average over several years, or a weighted average such as 
a Fibonacci series. In any case, it should be rf^cognlzed 
that current trends tend to continue and several years are 
often required to produce an enrollment change as a result 
of changes in Institutional policy, actions, ar programs. 
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TABLE I ^ 

ACTUAL ANO PROJECTED NEW JERSEY 
rUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 



Acacitalc 
Year 



DUE Projections 
NuBber of High 
School Greduatee 



Actual 

1966- 67* 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 
r973.-74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 



74.^6 
78,(44 
83,407 
86,498 
87,718 

91 ,810 
93,146 
94,380 
97,985 
97,494 
98,548 



Projft-zted 

1977- 78 

1978- 69 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 

1989- 90 

1990- 91 

1991- 92 

1992- 93 

1993- 94 

1994- 95 



98,001 
99,487 
98,300 

98,315 
98,258 
93,930 
89,016 
85,531 

82,340 
83,428 
84,518 
77,867 
71,451 

68,330 
68,831 
67 ,037 
66,621 
69,323 
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PERCEPTION: IS IT JUST IN THE MIND OF THE BEHOLDER? 



Mil Heganathan 
Carnegie-Mellon University 



Introdjction 

^ 

As the expected decline in enrollment is slowly descending upon, 
js, there is an increase in competition among institutions of higher 
education. Every college and university is expanding its recruiting 
efforts to get the best share of its contracting student market. 
Each high school senior sta'^ts out with an ideal institution that he 
or she would like to attend. The college choice process begins with 
inquiry, application » admission and finally enrollment. In any 
marketing strategy it is important to have an accurate knowledge of 
what prospective students want. The best way to find out is to ask 
them . 

Methc d ology 

At Carnegie Mellon University ( CMU) admissions research has 
been carried ojt for the past several years. Surveys were sent to 
all the admitted applicants immediately after the final dat:-* for 
accepting admission . They were asked to list all the instit:tions 
to which they, applied and were accepted . They were asked 
extensively about thpir sources of information about CMU. Finally, 
cnroUees compared CMU and their second choice school or. various 
institutional characteristics like reputation, physical appearance 
of the campus and social life. The non-enrollees compared their 
school and CMU on the same factors. In 1978i 3310 students applied 
for admission at CMU. of the applicants were admitted. 50X of 
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the admlttees enrolled at CMU. 211? surveys were mailed to all 
adffiittees. A total of 1,052 responses (501) were received from two 
mailings. Of this 58% were from enrollees and U2S from the 
non-enrollees. The lower response rate for non-enrollees was not a 
surprise. 

The first part of the study was to analyze the institutions 
recruiting from a connon market by their share of applicants, 
admlttees and enrollees. In the second part, the Institutional 
characteristics 'were studied using the students' ratings of the 
similarities between the institutions. This paper reports the 
latter, the peceptlon study from the 1.978 data. 

perceptions of Enrollees vs Non-enrollees 

Institutions were compared on 15 factors on a 5 point scale 
Where was unsatisfactory and '5' was excellent. The mean 

ratings of CMU are listed In Table 1. To quote Anderson (1976), 
"Students typically claim they chose their college to secure 
vocational training or to develop their minds; specifically, they' 
were attracted by good faculty", "high scholastic standards", and 
"special curricUum" (Balrd, 1967)."^ The results support this 
pattern with high scores for academic and reputation factors both 
from enrollees and non-enrollees, thus highlighting the strengths of i 
CMU. On all factors the perceptions of enrollees are more positive 
than that of non-enrollees. Cost, however, was rated the lowest. 
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Table 1 
Hean Ratings of CMU 

Enrollees Non-Enrollees 



uencrai nepjwdcion < 


4.8 


4.4 




*».7 


4,4 


Career Preparation 


*».7 


4.4 


Research Reputation 


U.6 


. 4.2 






4.3 


Availability of Area of Interes', 


4.6 


4.2 


Admissions Standards 


4.5 ' 


4.2 


Size of Scbool 


4.3 


4.0 


Attractive Campus 


3.9 


3.3 


Distance from Home 


3.8 


30 


Extracurricular Activities 


3.8 


3.7 


Social Life 


3.8 


3.6 


Athletic Program 


3.6 


3.5 


Student Housing 


3.4. 


3.3 


Cost 


2.8 


2.8 


Unsatisfactory 




Excellent 


Scale Used: t 

• 


2 3 


4 5 


75t of the respondents had visited the 


campus before 



decisions . The significant differences are listed in .Table 2. 
Those who visited had better perceptions of distance and academic 
programs while their ratings of the physical attributes of the 
campus are lower than those who did not visit. ' 



Distance 

Field of Interest 
Attractive Campus 
Student Housing 



Table> 2 

Mean Ratings by Visit 

Enrollees 
Visited Did Not Visit 



4.7 
3.9 
3.4 



3.3 
4.4 

3.9 
3.5 



Non-Enrollees 
Visited Did Not Visit 



3.4 
4.1 



3.2 
4.2 
3.7 
• 3.6 
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A comparative statistic, the rating difference between the first 
and second choice institutions on similar factors, is a good measure of 
institutional attractiveness. Table 3 lists the mean rating difference 
of enrollees. Positive differences indicate stronger characteristics 
of CMU while negative ones reflect the weaker. The academic ^d 
reputation factors are rated higher for CMU. , Student housing and 
athletic programs are less favored. Cost again is the lowpst rated 
This clearly indicates that enrollees were making a trade-off to get 
good quality -education. This result was also established by a study of 
high school seniors by Jerry Davis and William Van Dusen. They found 
that the students are willing to sacrifice lower costs and the right 

. size to maximize graduate school preparation and Isareer preparation at 

2 

major private schools. 



Table 3 



Differences of Mean Scores 
in Comparing CMU and the Competitors 



Mean Rating Difference 



Factors 



of Enrollees 



Size of School 

General Reputation 

Teaching Reputation 

Research Reputation 

Alunni Reputation 

Admissions Standards 

Career Preparation 

Availability of Area of Interest 

Distance 

Student Housing 

Athletic Programs 

Cost 



- .1 

- .!». 

- .6 



.9 
.8 
.ff 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.7 
.i| 
.3 



1, 
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Analyst's by Market Segmentation - 

Along with personal preferences, types of institutions being 
compared also Influence the rating. Over 300 institutions were listed 
by the students. They varied from community colleges to the Ivy League 
schools. Ther« was no homogenlty either among all of the institutions 
or among all of the students. It therefore made more sense to segment 
this market by some common characteristics and identify the differences 
and* concerns of different groups. ^Ttie people in different segments 
are differentially ne^ponslye to particular product/service' 
oharacterl sties, including price and quality; they can be reached 
through different Information media and st -vice delivery arrangements, 
or can be appealed to through different promotional programs and 
content. For efficient and effective marketing, the identification of 
> these segnents and the structure) of the consumer market is an Important 

^search task."^ I 

John Maguire and Robert Lay at Boston College grouped the 
V competing Institutions by their selectivity and analyzed" student ^ 
perceptions. At CMU, this method was expanded to two dimensions: the 
yield ratio and student quality. (V.ly the top 50 institutions by joint 
admissions^ were included in the analysis. Tne yield ratio is used as a 
measure of institutional succeis among the jcompetitors . "ni* yield 

ratio of CMU with a school is i the ratio of the number of students 

i ' 

enrolled at CMU to the total number of students enrolled either at CMU 
or the competitor. If the yield ratio is greater than 0.5. then CMU 
enrolls more students than the^ competitor from the comnon podl of 
admittees. The average SAT scores of the respondents was used as a 
student quality measure. 



The SAT scores wore divided /into three ranrges, as. Lower (5ilO«^^99) , 
Average (600-6il9) and Higher Quality (650-699)* and the yield ratio into: 
Low (0-.5). Mediun (.51-. 70) and High (.71-1.00) yield. Table 4 
illustrates tjow the top 50 schools were "partitioned along these 
dimensions. The first nunber in each cell is the rtimber of schools in 
that category. The ^jnber inside the parenthesis is the number of 
Joint admits with that group of institutions. '<Two' schools from, each 
group are listed to show fthe type of institutions that were grouped 
together. More public schools were in the High , Yield Lower Quality 
group and more p^estigiouk, schools were in the Low Yield Higher Quality 
e oup. Most of the schools in the rplddle colunr. (Average Quality) were 
similar to OIU in quality, especially those with low and mediun yield 



rates . 



Table 4 



Schools and Enrollees by Groups 



SAT Scores 



LQ 

(540-599) 



AQ 

(600-649) 



HQ 

(650-699) 



Yl?ld Ratio 
LY 

(0 - .50) 



MY 
(.51 



HY 
(.71 



- .70) 



- 1.00) 



1 (9) 
RISD 



4 (20), 

U. of Mich., 

NYU 

13 (272) 
Penn State 
Syracuse 



8 (127) 
RPI 

.Northwestern 

11 (94) 
Lehigh 
Buc knell 

6 (62) 

Case Western 
Drexel 



^ (89) 
MIT 

Princeton 




1 (2) 

Rose Hulman 



Discriminant analysis was used to explore some of these groups 
individually, with the 15 factor ratings of CMU as discriminating 
variables. This technique searches for a pattern In the responses that 
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would differentiate the enrollees and the non-enrollees . It • selects 
and weights the factors that best predict th*; final choice. This 
analysis enables a researcher to extract the few important 
characteristics that seemed to contribute to the final enrollment 
decision by group. The classification results and the factors witii 
significant weights are listed in table 5. A high percentage of 
students were classified correctly as enrollees or no'h-enrollees except 
for the Medium Yield-Average Quality group. The institutions in this 
group are comparable in size, quality^ and reputation and hence stronger 
conpetitors. The lower rate of classification indicates the f)>er caption 
overlap as the choice gets harder . 

< 

Table 5 

Major Discriminant Coefficient Signs by Groups 

LY LY ' MY HY HY 

Factors AQ HQ AQ LQ AQ 

Cost ---^ 4. 

Oii^ance from Home - 4. 4. 4. 

General Reputation - — -<f ^ 

Teaching Reputation — ^ ^ 

Research Reputation- - — — - ^ 

Reputation of Aliinni — ♦ 

Admissions Standards 

.Avail, of Area of Interest — - 4* ^ ^ ^ 

Size of School •••• ^ 

Attractive Campus ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Stjdent Housing- • — 

Extrdc jrr ic Jiar Activities - - 

Social Life ^ 

Athletic Programs 

Percent Correctly Classified 

Enrolled 83 90 68 73 91 

Non-Enrolled-' 80 8'( 65 66 91 
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For clarity, only the signs of the weights arc listed along with 
the factors. A' positive sign indicates a positive loading and a 
negative sign, a negative loading. A student rating CNU highly on the 
factors with positive loadings is likely to be an enrollee. The 
non-enrollee wojld rate t^igher on the factors 'With , negative loadings 
and lower on the ones with positive loadings. Distance, genera} 
reputation, academic progran: availability and campus appearance seeih to 
be important across the groups. Cost is significant, only for the High 
Yield-Lower Quality group where more public institutions were an 
alternate choice. Facilities, size of school and teaching reputation 
were also important for the Low Yield-Higher Quality group. The 
students in the Medium Yield-Average Quality group may have been 
discouraged by research. 

» 

Comparison with Other Studies at CMU 

The perception study was done previously in 1971. Table 6 
compares the r«^ponses on identical factors. Cost is perceived better 
in 1978, probably due to the following reasons. The increase in 
tuition rates is lower at CMU ^pared to the top competitors. Also 
60% of the students receive finanAil aid. The decrease in rating for 
distance can be explained by the geographic market expansion of 
applic9nts. A good example of marketihg strategy is the favorable 
change in research reputation. From the results of 197<(. it was felt 
that CMU's research component not being duly publicized and so 
research material wa^ added to the admissions literature. 



4 



Table 6 « 
Mean Scores - 1971 vs. 1978 



1?71 1978 
Enrollees Non^Er.rollees Enrol lees Non-Enrollees 



Co»t 2.5 2.H . 2.8 2.8 

W«tande n.o 3.6 3.8. 3.0 

General Reputation i|.8 1.2 1.8 11 

Teaching Reputation 1.7 1.2 1.7 n[n 

Research Reputation ^1.3 1.0 1^6 -lis 

A similar study was done on the ^university's non-applicants in 
1978. Table 7 lists the results on a few factors. The perception of 
non-api|||Jcants on reputation factors were similar to that of the 
non-enrollees . Non-appUcants had also rated extracurricular 
activities very low. 

Table 7 

Non-Applicants vs. Admitted Students 
Hean Ratings 

Non-Applicants Non-Enrollges Enrollees 

General Reputation 1. 3 ' 1.1 1.3 

Teaching Reputation 1.2 1*1 1*7 

Career Preparation '*.3 • l!l 1.7 

Student Housing 3.5 3,3 3*5 

Eitracurricular Activities 3.6 3.8 3.9 

Last Spring CMU conducted a survey of graduating seniors to 
evaluate their a-ihievtments and perceptions. The responses of the 
Seniors and the admittees are compared in Table 8. The overall opinion 
on housing is low. The consistently negative response on campus 
appearance reinforces the need for improvement in that area. 
Intramurals received a high positive response from the Senior students. 
Slailarly. social events off campus were highly favored by them. 
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Table 8 

Stnlorn vs. Admittees 
Pcroent Satisfied 



Adnittees. 



Instruction 



811 



Teaching 



Dora Life 



56 



Housing \ 



US 



Condition of Buildings 32 



Attractive Campus 



Ml 



slntramurals ^ 
Inter -collegiate 



92 
62 



Athletic Life 



M3 



Social Life on Campus 54 
Social Opport. in 

Pittsburgh Area 7U 
Cultural Events Off « 

Campus 6 88 



Social Life 



5* 



3 or U on a M>point scale, where 4 is most satisfactory. 
1 or 5 on a 5-point scale, where 5 is excellent. 
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Concluy{on and Implications 

The analysis has confirmed CHU*s strong institutional position in 
the market. Hie institution's weaknesses have also been illustrated. 
These studies and comparisons are ^ good feedback for the Admissions 
Office on its campaign efforts s^^ '^ \s the positive change in research 
reputation as shown by the compart;:..') of the 1971 and ^ 1978 perception 

t 

Studies, The students on oamp^ii view favorably some of the 
characteristics like athletic and 8;MaI life and this can be used to 
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laprove the perceptions of adnittees on these factors, But the 
opinions of seniors on facilities and appearance are consistent with 
that of the admittees. One of the purposes of this research is to 
provide meaningful results to the decisioft-makers. . The responses on 
cost and reputation reinforce that it is important to maintain the 
quality of the institution and to do so, that tuition can be raised. 
More research is called for regarding physical appearance to determine 
the specific impr'overacnts that would have the largest impacts (like 
sidewalks, lawns and building exteriors etc .). Periodic re-evaluation 
-of academic programs are necessary to meet the needs and demands of the 
ftudents. Some cf th« programs the non-applicants wanted were not 
available at CMU. On tlie other hand, some admittees enrolled elsewhere 
fo^lkttter programs in the fields that CMU offers. Efforts are 
underway tc weigh the trade-offs of addition or revision of the 
programs. Analysis by segments strongly suggest that marketing 
strategies mv^t be sensitive to the needs of different consaners, to 
Increase the overall institutional attractiveness. ^ 
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. OETEftMINlNG THE "IMPORTANCE" OF REASONS FOR CHOOSING INDIVIDUAL COLLEGES 

Jean H. Stern 
# Siena College 

7 

With the dreaded 1980' s imminent, colleges are understandably uneasy. 
Enrollment projections for full-time equivalent students in higher education 
show a decrease of 20 to 30 percent for most regions of New York State by 
1990. The New York State Education Department has warned colleges and 
universities to expect. a decline in the^ traditional college age students, a. 
high rate of emigration fron the state,^and a deteriorating economic base 
for providing jobs, 'revenues, and state aid to education. 

Faced with the ^iirinkiog economic and student pie, most institutions 
h^tte turned to some type of planning in an attempt to offset this predicted-^ 
decrease for their own colleges and universities. Planning strategies Cisually 
include the definition of mission statements, goals, and strategies for 
attaining these goals. Mission statements are important because successful 
competition for students depends on a school's ability to carve out a niche * 

for itself in the large field of' possible offerings. of higher education and 

2 

to project. that special injagf to potential clientele. 

e 



"Underserved Population Groups and Postsccondary Education: Futut e < 
Enrollments and Student Access," The University of the State of New York, 
The State Education Department Office of Postsecondary Research, Information 
Systems and Institutional Aid, Albany, New York, August 1979, pp. 14-19. 

^fhe importance of finding one's niche is based on the concept of 
institutional positioning in Douglas V. Leister, "Identifying Institutional 
Clientele: Applying Metamarketing In Higher Education Administration," 
Journal of Higher Education, XLVI (July-August 1975), 388. 
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Another term for Image pnojectlon Is marketing, a process, gaining wilier 
acceptance by the educational copunlty, albeit reluctantly, William Ihlanfeldt 
Identifies three basic components of the concept of marketing In higher educa- 
tlon: riesearch, strategy, and coimiunlcatlon. The research component 
Involves finding the answers to two questions. First, why do potential 
candidates like or dislike an Institution? Second, how da Interested candi- 
dates go about making their choices of institutions? 

Strategy is simply determining the best approach to the marketing effort, 
given both the data gathered during the research stage and an assessment of 
the institution's resources. The third phase, communication, has two aspects: 
internal and external. Internal connuni cation is the effective transmittal 
of the needs of potential students (the marketplace) to the, faculty, admin- 
istrators, public relations officers, student affairs personnel, and admissions 
directors, who shape and project the college's image. External communication 
presents what the institution has to offer to its potential pool of students. 

. It is the internal connuni cation aspect of the marketing process that is 
mo;st often neglected in college marketing and is the problem addressed in 
this paper. 

Sienj^ College Freshman Survey 

In 1977, the Admissions Office of Siena College began asking freshmen to 
identify the factors which were Important in influencing their choice of Siena 
College. During the September orientation week, the freAmen were given a 
questionnaire (See Appendix A); whose first question asked them to rate eighteen 
factors as to whether they w^e VERY IMPORTANT, SOMEWHAT IMPORTANT, or NOT 
IMPORTANT in influencing their decision to. come to Siena College. The eighteen 



William Ihlanfeldt, "A management Approach to the Buyer's Market," 
Libe ral Education, LXI (May 1975), 133-148. 
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factors were a mixture of Items depicting the college's stated mission, the 

Admission's Office perception of the Siena image and various policies of the 

Siena recruitment effort. 

In analysing the results of the questionnaire, the resppnses were pre- 

sented in terms of the relativt frequency of the three importance responses 

to each item. In addition, the responses were reported according to the sex, 

residence* and academic division of the students. An excerpt from the report 

is reproduced below: 

HOW IMPORTANT WAS EACH OF THE 
FOLLOWING FACTORS IN INFLUENCING 
YOUR DECISION TO CHOOSE SIENA 
COLLEGE? 

Liberal Arts Tradition 
Albany Area Location 
Campus Tour 

Promotional Literature 
Campus Interview 



VERY 


SOMEWHAT 


NOT 


IMPORT^T 


IMPORTANT 


IMPORTANT 


T*,F M 


T F M 


T P M • 


21 21 20 


50 51 48 


29 26 32 


46 49 44 


40 37 42 


14 14 14 


22 31 14 


41 39 43 , 


37 30 43 


19 24 16 


55 55 55 


26 21 29 


21 28 15 


34 33 35 


45 39 50 



*T * Total Freshmen . - 

F « Female Freshmen 
M « Male Freshmen 

TABLE A 

Information presented in this manner proved to be very confusing and 
somewhat misleading. When givert to the members of the long-range planning 
committee, various members tried to Interpret the results by comparing the 
percentages of the freshmen Indicating VERY IMPORTANT for the eighteen items. 
Other committee members compared the NOT IMPORTANT percentages. On the whole, 
it was quite difficult to wads through all the numbers and to get the overall 
impression of the relative importance of the factors. 

Comparing only the VERY IMPORTANT or the NOT IMPORTANT columns tended to 
be misleading if one were trying to rank the perceived important .f the various 
factors. For example, from the information in Table A, one would rank the 
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Albany area location first In Importance, followed by campus tour, Jiberdi 
ar)ts tradition, campus Interview, and promotional literature .If the VERY 
K1P0RTANT column were used. The NOT IMPORTANT column would give a different 
order: Albany area location, promotional literature, liberal arts tradition, 
campus tour and campus Interview. 

,If the Interpretation of data Is confusing or misleading, administrators * 

and facuHy are not going to pay attehtlon to the survey resOlts 'or take them 

* " . • ■ ^ • • 

into account when formulating policies which could affect the college's Image 

and have repercussions^- for attracting the type of student the college 1^ 

trying to reach. In our case, the connlttee members left the meeting unsure 

of what we had learned from the questionnaire and perhaps a bit unea*iy that 

some of^thel'r perceptions of Siena may not have been shared by the freshmen. 

Importance Scale 

What was* needed was somg^way to summarize the students' opinions as to 
the Importance of the various factors In choosing Siena college and which 
took Into account all three Importance responses to each Item. The Office 
of Institutional Re5earch and Planning proposed that the responses to each 
Item be measured on a simple Importance scale, where NOT IMPORTANT was assigned 
a valuie of "0"; SOMEWHAT IMPORTANT a value of "1"; and VERY IMPORTANT a value 
of "2". 

The importance score for each Item was computed by adding the values of 
the Individual student responses for that Item and then dividing by the total 
number of responses. In this way, each Item's score would vary between 0 and 
2. An Importance score around "0" Indicated that almost all of the freshmen 
felt that this Item had little Importance In. their choice of Siena College. 
A score around "2" Indicated that this item was very Important for the students 
decision. A score around "1" Indicated that the freshmen had mixed feelings 
about this item. ^ 

29o 
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A "possible weakness of this scale Is V^ata score of "1" could Indicate 

• • ■ 

that either most of the student^ had checked SOMEWHAT IMPOftlANT as opposed to 
VERY or NOT IMPORTANT, or It could mean tiiat the students were split between ^ 
' scoring the Item as .VERY IMPORTANr or NOT IMPORTANT. Either circumstance 
would yield the same overall Importance score. One possible solution to the 
problem Is the computation of Importance Scores for the students on the basis- 
of their sex, residence status, and academic division. If there Is a sp1.1t 
among the students on ^ Item, It should break out In one of the subgroups. 
I.e., the male freshmen felt that the Item was very Important, 'while the 
feinale students felt that the -Item was not* Important. 

Scale Application * 

After assigning each Item an Importance score. It was then possible to 
rapk the factors. We found that the following seven factors had scores, 
'tover T: • . 

T ' , • . ^ 

1. Academic Reputation 1.698 

2. Size of College * 1.603- 

3. Campus Appearance 1.346 , 

4. Albany) Area Location J. 326 

5. Extra-curricular Activity 1.159 

6. Cost 1.078 

7. Financial Aid - 1.014 

TABLE B 
1977 Top Importance .Scores 

Althaugh none of the factors had scores near '.'2" Indicating a consensus 

on what was very Important In the choice of Siena College, It still Is possible 

to pick out aspects of Siena's Image which Influence choice. Academic reputa- 

tlon (as defined by the student) and the size of the college had the greatest 

Impact on the freshmen class of 1977. Policies resulting in the loss of 

quality programs or an Increase in the small size of the college might have 

•disastrous effects on recruitment efforts. 
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The appearance of the campus and the location of th^ college In the 
Albany area a.jso had. moderate Influence. The college cannot change Its 
lpcat1on,/but should be awftre of^'the large number of commuter students' Its 
location a^tmts. j7!^<^pus Is well-iaindscaped and In an attractive subur- 
ban setting which creates a favorable, Impression when the campus Is visited. 
This in»y Indicate the Importance of a policy of. strongly encouraging campus, 
visits for prospective students. The campus tour Item r^'celyed^a scor^ of 
.84^, rather low on the scale. This may be explalhetl by the fact that 40 
percent of the freshmen were comauters and thus already familiar with campus 
from having grown up -In the area. In fact, freshmen residents did rate the ^ * 
tour higher than the cop-Tiuters'. 

Extracurricular activities, cost and financial aid were only somewhat v 
Important to the group as a whole. These Items, as well as the others, 
require farther analysis before Interpreting their relative Importance for 
34ena*s ability to attractfth* particufar type of student it desires. 

The use ^f the importance scores made further analysis easier. Since 
the Importance score for each item was really the average score of the students' 

responses, a t-test was used to determine whether the difference between the' 

- , . ■ ■> 

scores of the categories of the three groupings according to sex, residence 
V»d academic division'' were statistically significant at the .01 level. It 
was Important for the college tohave some certainty as to actual differences 
\p perceptions,' as the college was attempting to set policies'^for a desired 
sex ratio argpng- the students, for attracting commuter students to ease a 
campus housirtg crunch, and for a desired bal&nce among the three academic 
divisions. K V 

The Importance scale did point. out some significant differences. Many 
of them were not, unexpected, such as the connuters considering the location of 
the college of prime Importance, while the residents were much more Influenced 
by the size of the coTlege. However, now theie intuitive feelings were docu- 
merited. - 286 - 298 * 



The school realized that the res.ults of one survey were not enough to 
provide the basis for declsion-making and Is now In. Its third year of, surveying 
the freshmen. (See Appendices. B and C.) The results the second survey 
by and large supported the results of the first survey. Again, t-.tests were ' 
iised to determine significant differences between the 1977 and 1978 scores 

V > 

for each item. The major deviation in the 1978 scores w^s in the perception' 
of the importance of financial aid for the students from the' three academic 
divisions. Financial Aid policy had changed during the spring of 1978 and 
the questionnaire and scaling system had been able to measure its effects. 
The administrators were delighted with the scale's sensitivity to the policy 
charige, and the whole operation of surveying the students and reporting the 
results in terms of importance scores gained validity In th^lr eyes. 

Conclusion 

Marketing will gain greater acceptance as colleges and universities lompete 
over the shrinking ^ool of high school graduates over the next two decades. 
An important component of marketing is communication - both the external conmu- 
nlcation ^f the college's uniqueness to potential students and. the internal 
communication which feeds back the students' perceptions of the college to 
people in positions to make and project policies affecting the college's Image. 

Very often, conmuni cation to college policy-makers breaks down because 
of the methods in which the information is displayed. The simpler and more 
concise meth6d is the better one, especially for administrators .and faculty 
not trained in and wary of statistics. If the information is easily inter- 
pretable, it Is more likely to be used and the research departments of the 
college or university become. morl^ central to the decision-making and planning 
processes. 

v» • 
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APPENDIX A 

FALL 1977 ADMISSIONS omCE SL'RVUY OK ENTERIllc: KIUCSHMi-N " 

i'L;.\si; xuuicateV 

R^tlJent Comauter s Division: Arcs Business Science 

I. HOW IMPORTA^yr WAS EACH OF THE FOLLOWING FACTORS IN INFLUENCING VOUR DECISION TO CH.OOSi: 
SIENA COLLLC::? (MARK ONE I^l EACH ROW) 

' ' , Very^ Somewhat Not 

Important , Important I?iportar»t 



1« Siona'sUlb^ral ^rti tradition , \, 

2. Catholic College ~ 

3t Geographic location (Albany Area) HHIZIZ. ~ 

4. Coat , , 

5. Dualncas program » 

6. Science program " ' ^ 

. 7. Financial Aid ........ ^ " - 

8. rrcsence of Franci8caif\^aculty ~ "^ ^ 

9. Acadeulo reputation . 

10» Caopuii wour 

1I# On-cosiius I'lrerview * 

^12. Pro%otional literature received from the college .... ^ ' 

13.. Tarimtal infiu^Jace ' 

1^. Fri%:nUs presently attending ' 

.I'j. oa:.kitu%iIl program '■ ^ 

li. Car.t)ua appearance .i^ ........ . \ .... . ^ ' 

X7. Slse of the coll^^> ^ 

1^1 Extra-curricular program A ^ ~ 

II. HOy%uCH ihJ'ORTANCE DO YOU PUCE ON EACH OF THE ITICMS LISTED BELOW IN RELATION TO VOU 
. UNmCR^UATE EXPERIE.V.E? (KA^ ONE IN EACirROW) 

Very Suir.cvh.u 
Importan t Tmp orta nt 

. 1. Ac.uciaic advi:;LnR [ j 

2. Career and vocational counseling ^ 

3. Job .jl^ctBcnt as)* i stance • 

A. Prv^r«:,v(t>lonAl r.i^hool or graduate school counseling. 

.5. SpioltMal coar*scIlng and advising * • 

6. I'tjfsonal aaJ social counseling I • 

7. RjUiodlal au.si&tance > 

8. liitvrnship ooportunl lies . 

9. At\iJr2)ic iu>aors program 

10. indopcndcat study opt ions . 

' '11, Opportunity to ucet inCDrmally w^ith faculty 

12. Siall clas:ses 

A 

ft 

. ■ \ • '■ 

.III. TO WilAV OTliF.R (TOLLnc^S VERE YOU OFFERED ADMISSION? 



APPENDIX B 

F^LL 1978 ADMISSIONS OFFICE SUR"E\ OF ENTERING FRESHMEN 



PLEASE INDICATE: 

Male Female Division: Arts Business Science 

Resident Comnuter 

I. HOW IMPORTANT WAS EACH OF THE FOLLOWING FACTORS IN INFLUENCING YOUR DECISION TO CHOOSE 
SIENA COLLEGE? (MARK ONE IN EACH ROW) 

' Very Somewhat Not 

Important Important Important 

1. Siena's liberal arts tradition 

2. Catholic College 

3. Geographic location (Albany Area) 

4. Coat 4 

5. Business program ^ 

6. Science program . ^ 

7. Financial Aid 

8. Presence of Franciscan faculty 

9. Academic reputation 

10. Campus tour 

11. On-campus interview ,^ 

12. Promotional literature received from the college 

13. Parental influence 

14. Friends presently attending t , , . 

15. Aluftmps/a contact » 

16. Hi glr School counselor's recommendation ^ 

17. Basketball program * y 

18. Campus appearance T 

19. SiEe of the college ' 

20. Extra-curricular program 

II. IN CHOOSING A COLLEGE, WAS SIENA YOUR FIRST CHOICE? Yes No 

III. IF NOT» WHICH college' WAS YOUR FIRST CHOICE? 

IV. PLEASE LIST THE OTHER COLLEGES WHICH OFFERED YOU ADMISSION AND RANK THEM ACCORDING TO 
YOUR PREFERENCE. (USE 1 TO INDICATE YOUR BIGHEST PREFERENCE.) 
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APPEHDIX C 



J 



FALL 1979 ADMISSIONS OFFICE SURVEY OF ENTERING FRESHMEN 



PLEASE INDICATE: 

Male . Feirale 

Resident Cjonuter Division: Arts Business Science 



I. HOW IMPORTANT WAS EACH OF THE FOLLOWING FACTORS IN INFLUENCING YOUR DECISION TO 
' CHOOSE SIENA COLLEGE? (MARK ONE IN EACH ROW) 

Veryo Somewhat Not 

Important Important Important 

1. Slcna*8 liberal arts tradition : 

2. Catholic college 

3. Geographic location (Albany ar»*a) 

A. Cost 

5. Business program 

6. Si lence program > 

7. FlnaRctal Aid 

8. Presence of Franciscan faculty 

9. Academic reputation ^ ^ 

10. Campus tour ...1^0 . 

11. On-campus interview , ^ . 

12. Promotional literature received fron the 

college ■ 

13. Parental influence 

lA. Friends presently attending . 

15. Alumnus/a contact \ ' ' 

16. High School counselor's recommendation .. 

17. Basketball program 

18. Campus appearance 

19. Size of the college 

20. Extra-curricular program .. • 

21. Community atmosphere 



II. IN CHOOSING A COLLEGE, WAS SIENA YOUR FIRST CHOICE? Ye^ No 

0 

III. IF NOT. WHICH COLLEGE WAS YOUR FIRST CHOICE? 



MOULD YOU PLEASE MENTION ANY OTHER FACTORS INFLUENCING YOUR CHOICE CF SIENA COLLEGE? 
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To, further discuss the probably malevolent impact of the birth decline 
on America's independent colleges and universities or the effects of the 
harsh inflation still to come upon their tuition levels seems heartless, 
if not, in fact, cliche. To incorporate the relevances of Management Infer-' 
mation ^stems into this already familiar discussion would likely do no more 
than render things difficult to take, if not downright unbearable. No self- 
respecting college administrator would pi e<d Ignorance on the former subject 
and not even the most sheepishly modest manager would not claim at least a 
general knowledge of the latter. In any case, should we waste any more breath 
or wood pulp on such prosaic topics. Ue arc, however, still troubled as we 
doze off at the latest conference on declining college enrollments or graU at 
the often diffused coaniserations of thia attendees at the annual professional 
get-togethers. We all know that there are problems facing our institutions 
but we don't all know what to do about them. Some of us "know about" what to 
do but not "what to do". Of course there are those, seemingly "in the know",' 
who play a variation on what is often purported to be the game of modern medi- 
cine: rather than identifying Che symptoms of a physical disease and treating 
them (insUad of truly curing the patient), they take a step further away by 
Identifying the symptoms of institutional health and ostensibly producing those 
symptoms. This is most often done by constructing a report that will be the 
envy of on*'s extra-institutional colleagues, which report (1) .aggregates 
Murct 4iU. which It th« rituU of toat tttute b«ck-p«da11ng, (2) is conctlved 

,0, 
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In isolation >frofi the mintgerlal decision -making process, and. (3) does not 
arise as a planned by-product of the operational processes of the Institu- 
tion. So. the point is not "knowing about" what to do In order to culti- 
vate the holding^ of one's own at so«e round table dlscusi^lon but first, 
really "knowing", secondly, "knowing how", and thirdly, the practical appli- 
cation of the theory and technique or. siRply. "doing It". Once the theory 
Is well-narketed within the Institution, as well as thoroughly understood 
by those who are to Implement the system. It Is. as in any team sport, a 
natter of "execution". 

At this point. It Is proper that we set down the specific focus of this 
essay. It Is not directed to the Institution that Is likely to cease opera- 
tions In the coming decade. The techniques available for such applications 
as Institutional phase-out. or even for determining the likelihood of such 
an event, have no bearing here. Our point of departure assumes that, the 
administration of the college or university In question has carefully arrived 
at the perception and belief that Its Institution will, given proper direction 
survive the remaining years of the twentieth century. An assumption Implicit 
In the above Is that the staff of that Institution possesses sufficient talent 
to "carry It off". In other words, this essay will not attempt to set down 
the imaginary processes whereby one can substitute some "cookbook" system for 
talent. It will, however, touch upon the function and organization of that 
talent or posslbl/ibase some criteria which might serve to screen for such 
talent. So. at best, we are Ulking about the healthy Institution, at worst, 
about the moderately diseased but viable one. 

It Is axiomatic that, given a group of people bound together by agree- 
ment to a broad purpose, and sufficiently skilled to carry out that purpose. 
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If i problem exists, U 1$ most p>-obably one of.conmjnlcatloh. A further 
•xlom 1$ that function determines structure and that structure monitors 
function. For example. If we propose to start a medical college, the pur- ~ 
pose of our Institution will be to produce competent physicians, and. 
toirard that end; must perform certain functions. In order to faclliute 

r 

these functions, a bureaucratic structure must be Instituted which wITl 
monitor these processes designed to effect the originally suted objective. 
Note, however, that should bureaucracy take It upon Itself to essentially 
change those functions to suit Its own regulative efficacy, then the 6r1g1iial 
objectives would cAse to be served, io. here we will discuss coemwnlcatlon. 
purposes, function and structure. Ue do not propose to -prove" whether func- 

A 

tlon precede^ structure, or vice versa, or w^hethtr one needs an Information 
system In order to detc^rmlne whether there should bt an Information system. 
Such questions of "chicken and egg", "causeless cause" and "unmoved mover- 
are not germane to this discussion. We do, however, propose to drive home 
the point that the Management Infonaitlon System should be designed after the 
structure and function of the organUltlon Itself (given that the organl- 
zitlonal setup Is considered to be satisfactory). Conversely, the MIS should 
not be used to covertly re-structure the. organization to Its own technical or 
bureaucratic purposes or simply support those Institutional functions which 
Its developers deem technically expedient. 

Here, we must Uke a definitional digression to make the proper dis- 
tinction between "structure" and "system". "The distinction Is similar to 
that between anatomy and physiology. Anatoa^y deals with structure - what It 
Is. whereas physiology deals with process - how It functions." (Anthony, p. 5) 
Most definitions of "syitim- are. hOMevtr,^i1uding> or at best, incom- 



plete. For example , Webster's Unabridged Dlctlondry defines It as: 

"A complex unit formed of many often diverse parts subject to a conmon plan 

.MgaaMtf^ 

or serving a coinmon purpose". But then a skyscraper i«ould satisfy that 
definition.. Therefore, what WebsUr's calls "system". Me ch( ise to call 
"structured If yOu begi n w i th a CGlle ctlon of often diverse objects, you 
have a "set". Adding "subject to a common purpose" yields a "structure". 
To achieve the dynamic correlate of "structure", or "system", you need move- 
ment, flow and transformation. Structure Is static; system, dynamic. Of 
cr . se these distlnctlatsare conceptual and n''^ In the experience of the 
organization Itself, but they are. neve) t o.s. useful. 

Sa. the assumption Is that the In t Uuti.c . ' :^ready evolved an admin- 
istrative structure which suppo-*': : - : /"f ' rvurpose. In this 
Instance, one of the organ1zat1o;> . 'i^' ;kru. • i ; y*-;U. =. -fould be Enrollment 
Hana'jvPi^nt. wh?ch Is a process p fi^r ^r. jften disparate 
functior't having to do with recruit^ ^ f. i . > * . ' . , retaining and 
replacing stjdents as they move t. v »d,i ' .> ^ in^ , ' om the University". 
(Maguire. p.l) To facilitate this ^-occ** vr-. » tnformation system, or 
better, a "pUnning and control system" ,.is system, which would, 
in fact, be only part of t»i^ university's total MIS. would help to give life 
and connuni cation to the conceived processes and would further the informa- 
tional facility for planning, predicting and controlling enrollments while 
assisting In the establishment of measures of institutional quality and not, 
of Itself, transforming institutional purposes. 

A useful framework for mapping this process into formal Informational 
terms within any administered organization would be tri-leveled as follows: 
strategic planning, management control and operational control. 

Strategic planning "...1$ identified by terms such as policy formula- 
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tlon. goal setting, and top management planning** (Anthony, p. 15) and would- 
be strictly defined as '...the process of deciding on objectives of the 
organization, or changes In those objectives and on the policies that are 
to govern the acquisition, use and disposition of ... resources'. (Anthony, 
p. 16) In terns of Enrollment Management, strategy Implies planning such 
things as overall enrollment levels, formulating broad marketing policies, 
the building of a dormitory, the acquisition of a new campus, etc. To per- 
form these functions or to decide whether to perform them requires Informa- 
tion. That decisional Information's source Is. In some mecsure. extra- 
Institutional, but also requires a workable, Internal Information system. 

At a middle level, and associated with the ongoing administration of 
the enterprise Is "management control", defined as '...the process by 
which managers assure that resources are obtained and used effectively In 
the accomplishment of the organization's objectives' 'Anthony, p. 17). 
Ninagtrlal control for enrollment means setting staff ^evels. determining 
travel polljcles. designing admissions literature, redesigning financial aid 
packaging strategies, monitoring enrollment levels vis a vis the admissions 
decisional processes, formulating research projects which will assist In 
revealing student attitudes, making overall enrollment projections, moni- 
toring student exits and reentrances. etc. 

Lastly. Is the category of "operational control", distinguished from 
the previous level In that It relates to the performance of specific tasks, 
and the process of assuring that those tasks are carried out effectively and 
efficiently (Anthony, p. 18). Given our present focus, the aspect of opera- 
tional control would Include processing and monitoring admissions Inquiries, 
applications, acceptances, deposits, etc.. monitoring financial aid expen- 
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ditures, processing grades, transcripts, tracking enrollments, clearing 
students for graduation, processing student exit and reentries, etc. 

So, It is of crucial Importance that some rather specific Information 
needs be agreed upon before anything else happens. This would require 
sone protracted meetings between the management of the MIS function and 
those directly responsible for the Enrollment Management function. Also 
in order would be firm communications among both parties and the insti- 
tution's top management regarding system development priorities as well as 
the upper eschelon's needs^for information to support strategic decisions 
concerning the enrollment, and other related areas. The common errors at 
this stage are as follows: (1) failure to enlist the understanding and 
support of top management in the development, (2) failure to specify mana- 
gerial control and strategic information needs before deciding upon and/or 
implementing operational/transactional functions (the point being that often 
a system will be designed to process transactions and produce lists, failing 
to provide for the collection of information in a form which will lend it- 
self to higher level report formats or subsequent research demands), 

(3) failure to specify the broad data and information flows required to 
gnund "a successful systems effort, realizing that the administrative struc- 
turt does not aljiays (in fact, rarely) perfectly fit these requirements (to 
say another way, you unust enlist the cooperation of key administrators, some 

\ 

\ 

of whom are not directly involved in the Enrollment Management effort but 
who are informational ly involved in the very success of that effort), and, 

(4) failure to Involve key support itaff in the design of the system, as it 
is only intelligent to enlist the good sense, expertise and support of those 
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who will make or break the transactional system, which Is the foundation 
upon which everything else Is built. 

Now, we are not so naive as to Imagine that you will sit bacK In a 
vacuum, with no present Information system, and dream fond dreams. We do 
mean, however, that you not allow Uctlcal problems to enter Into the be- 
— ginning discussions on system objectives and Information needs. These essen- 

tials must have cUar definition from the outset. In the feasibility stage. 
It' can be decided, ^t least In a preliminary fashion, how certain technical/ ' 
financial considerations might Impinge upon these "essences". The user 
should be ready and willing to compromise on the "accidents" but not on the 
"substance". In other words, you cannot let the budget people or the Mis- 
types defeat your project by allowing your essential objectives and Infor- 
matlon needs to be watered-down because of any seemingly crucial (but. In 
fact, arbitrary) economic/ technical biases. Certainly, you cannot live 
totally outside of such considerations as money, available technical exper.- 
tlse, the state of the systems art, hardware and software considerations, 
etc.. You must, however, understand what IS essential and that. If altera- 
tions are to be made, It Is no secret to be discovered or revealed months or 
years later, when It Is all but too late to recover. 

Next, you must realize that you cannot have everything "NOW", 
something of which the MIS people will be quick to remind you. This point In 
the discussions Is often the most taxing for the user management (In this 
cast, the enrollment managers) because It Is prKlsely where the technical 
people win surface their most arcane vocabulary, arranged In sentences 
which torture the user's sensibilities, carefully designed to "boggle their 
minds". In fact, talking from just such a personal experience, somel9und1t 
o observed that these "computer types" were the post-modern ci/rrelate of the 



iboriglnal shamans. Personally, we think that a healthy "adversary" 
relationship between the users and the HIS staff will. In fact, benefit 
the cgHaifiizatlon, If both sldes well understand the overall objectives. 

1 

Nevertheless, you will be Introduced to the terms "modular" and "Inte- 
grated", among others. These words f. y be used to Justify the most out- 
rageous surgery (and/or delays) on you. most highly prized Ideas. It will 
benefit yfu, however, to "come to terms' with such terms. Vou cannot, 
as previously noted, have everything "today" but all of the pieces (modules' 
should fit together and work together (Integrate) as they are Installed. 
You cannot. In addition, forever avoid the fact that some member(s) of the 
us«r group must be "In the technical know". Someone must understand #e 
order of development, both horizontally (through each office or enrollment 
management function) and vertically (within each office or, better, logical 
subsystem). Remember, the systems development timetable will effect your 
decision making as the various modules are Installed w1th1i|i each organiza- 
tional area and. In steps, from one institutional area to another. For ex- 
ample, we might welcome the installment of the data collection modules for 
the admissions subsystem, along with some simple roster reports, knpwing that 
some more sophisticated reports might have to wait until some further devel- 
opment has been done on the financial aid or student record subsystems.^ In 
the absence of these computer reports, we might have to do with a manual 
substitute or simply rely on some approximate data, coupled with our seasoned 
ffttuition. Tangential ly, may we note that this "seasoned Intuition" should 
never, never be abandoned. In fact, many computer reports, when actually 
studied, not only support present- time decisions but also further refine 
our crucial human understanding of the problem. A case in point would be the 



subject of student attitudes: we should not take a "shoot from the hip- 
approach to possible policy changes based on our perceptions of student 
attitudes In the absence of any "hard research" or MIS data; neither should 
we study the probl^ forever, never taking appropriate action (an exaggera- 
tlon of the management sclme approach). We should cost effectively collect 
and study some good Information and make an -informed" decision, based uooh 
our refined Intuition. 

Here we can make the point that, crucial to the success of the Enroll- 
ment Management project Is an Intelligent research program. Certainly. ^ 
research objectives belong In any Institutional discussion of Information 
systems. We. In the university, are fortunate to have the faculty and 
student resources to call us to. and assist us In. the performance^of some 
extremely ImporUnt research. At the same time, the enrollment manager's 
research must form the basis for practical decision marking and not take the 
common academic Uck of "purity". Oddly enough, many often relegate such 
research to a lesser position, somehow below, and unrelated to. MIS. To 
this approach we must award a resounding disagreement. If research programs 
for Enrollment Management are conceived In Isolation froM basic systems 
planning (or not conceived at all), they are doomed. If not to failure, cer- 
tainly to the fate of having to surmount tremendous tarrlers of Information 
scarcity. One cannot execute decent research If the operational data bases 
are not designed with research ends In mind or If personnel are not accorded 
to the cask because resea-ch Is thought to be simply Icing, rather than an 
essential part of the pastry. 

Of course, we cannot, to the great relief of the systems developers, 
spend all of our time discussing true "Information". Usually, the technical 
ERIC ^« tn love with transaction processing at the expanse of the MIS 



proper. They will Melcome the tlme'^fheh the discussion to such topics as 
operations and transactions. Simply put, this Is hOM all of the raw data 
will be captured. In what form, by whom, when, where, and why. Parenthet- 
Ically, you should always have these six primordial questions ready at hand 
to act as a checklist whenever you are doing any planning. While you may 
noC have heavily Involved your support staffs In earlier phases of the dis' 
cusslons, now Is the time... Your Interest here should be to deslgnr a data 
capturing (processing) system which will Insure the accuracy and Integrity 
r. the Inforuatlon at every reporting level (operational, managerial and 
strategic). Further, the methodology should also be considered In the light 
of your organizational substructures, e.g. - the staff organization of the 
registrar should conceptually Interact with data flow considerations at 
this design phase. In fact, spme modifications might be sought In the 

\ 

organizational pattern at a time when change is possible and even desirable. 

Turning to the Enrollment Management Information cycle, let us reveal 
our present bias toward on-line systems. First, some definitions are in 
order. Generally speaking, "on-line" means that someone Is sitting at a 
computer terminal, most likely a CRT, entering data. Host users don't always 
have a concept of what happens next, save that somehow the data Is organized 
and^ appears In detail and aggregate form on reports. For the sake of fos- 
tering a greater understanding, let ui further divide "on-line" Into (1) on- 
line Information display, where we only look «t Information In our files, 
(2) on-line data collection, where we are collecting Information In Inter- 
mediate files for later application to the master files, and, (3) on-line 
update, where the transactions apply the data directly to the master files. 
Each of these would be proper In slightly different contexts. For example, . 
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-rin, srado proc.ssin,. It »l9ht b. «,r. desfrabl. .nd .fffc^ft to us. . 
.-U collKtloo .pproach. follo-ed by . „„ .ppllc.tlon of ,r.d. dat. to 
t*. -mr files, whoroes student exit 1,fo^«t1«, could be enteral v1. . 
-lr.ctupd.te.ppro.ch. >« .«y .vent. It 1. our feel, n« th.t this ,««r.l 
"on-lfne- phllo.optjy producos s... distinct .dv.,^UO.s. First of .11 w. 

- ourselves th.t our fln.1 report, .re no better then wh.t I's 

POtentUlly confine, In the orljlnel source d.t. (it could be -orse if 
the report design Itself Is found -.ntln,). Further, the 1nt.,rlty of the 
««rc. deu «n b.st b. Insure, by dlstrlbutln, Its 'syite. entry to those ' 
-*.rs of the steff «ho best undersUnd the «.n1n, of. .nd h.ve thi d1r«t 
^ responsibility for. th.t d.u. • A b.tch .pp,o«h Wld Involve too «h dbU 
flo-ln, throM|H . sln,l. conduit (vir. ... ,,,, 
'••N*/ not h^ve the .dv.nU,. •f 'undersU^llnj-.t the soulxe-; It 
put .nother p.1r of h.nds Into the proc..,. .iio^in, for «re error. 
b.eklo,s could .rise Which *u.,d slow th. reception of the reports b.s.d 
«p.n the speclfl, d.t. in question. er«,r 11k. would heve to b. produ^ - 
.nd IHrocMsed. ,„d. .•St li^rUnt. .«ch d.u .l,ht not b. .s eeslly «p. 
tured .. with the on-llhe .ppro.ch. ' 

T.Mn,, this v1«flK.li,t into . discussion of the Enrollsient N,n.,.i«,t 
• '"'••*t1o« cycle will i,iustr.te the V.1U* Of the on-line b1.s. In our 
^ r''''"'t'-««'«r«t1on story begins before tl«prell.l4.ry.w^ ^ 
«U9.. It 15 ou. preference. «de possible by th. on-line technilogy. to 
»Wln with telephone or written Inquiries. When . pro.pettlvi .ppllcnt , 

-.k« his or her first conuct with th. .dirtsslons office, sosieone ,ltt1n» 
.t . T.V. t.r.lMl is InltLlUm, .. coi^uUr r^ordvfor th.t person by 

mu. Of .nurln, t*lr „«.. .«^.s. Olvn th. prop.r r«ord 1d.ntl- 
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ficdtlon strategy, this person's admissions (and, If accepted, matriculated, 
etc.), registration, alumni Information can be connected to provlde aggre- 
gate activity reports to assist us In coming to an undersUndIng of the 
efficacy of admissions efforts, student withdrawal behavior, praduatlon 
success rates, placement strategies, etc. Naturally, we are not concerned 
With establishing dossiers on our students and are acutely aware of the 
rights of privacy o1^ the people behind this Information. M do belelve, 
however, that this kind of data collection strategy will benefit both the 
present a^d prospective students, as well as the university, by providing 
a foundation for research and decision support systems which w^l Insure 
the survival of our coranunlty and enhance the quality 0/ academfc life. 

Itefore sumrUIng our position on MIS for Enrollment Management 
applications, let us mfke the important point thatlwf^le the computer Is 
pafrt of the reality of T)re$ent-day MIS and, further, that It has enhanced 
the decision makers posltlpn not only on a quantitative level but on a 
qualitative one. It (the machine) 1^ not a logical necessity In order to 
hive ^n Information system. And, In fact, wocco'ntlnue to believe lYi the 
manual collection of information: every^day, Admissions application numbers 
are en/tered Into a ledger book; every day student withdrawal numbers are 
similarly recorded. This has several advantages: If the completer system 
fa11s,,we still have this crucial information' at our fingertips; ft provides, 
a chec^ against computer reports, wMch Is especially helpful during the • 
early stitges of systems Implementation; most of all, this manual system, 
along with the activity of comparing It to the automated one, causes us 
;to think when we read reports. Questioning what appears to be unquestionable 
paradoxes. Information anomalies and "wrinkles" has provided us not only with 

an Intimate knowledge of the workings of the systems but also has yielded; 
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us some of odr greatest Insights, setting the tone for many crucial 
decision situations and research projects. 
In review, we posit that you should: 

1. Get your definitions straight as a first &tep: both general ' 
MIS nomenclature and your own Enrol liqent Management terms 
for jisur Institutions (such as "wlthdrawar, "student", 
"bed-, etc.) . * 

2. EsUbllsh the objectives of the. Enrol kient Management effort 

^ 

• as well as tts Information support systems and Information 
cycle. 

3. Begin with some report design on each of the three Information 
levels. 

4. Next determine the data\h1ch must be collected to make these 
reports a reality. 

^ 5. Then move to thi capturing strategies which will "file" this 

6. Involve all levels of the organization In the design and 

Im^t^nentatlon efforts. ^ * . 

*7. Develop a vigorous, practical research program. 
' 8. Remember that there Is no substitute for a Job well done. 

" • . I ' \ 
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The Admissions Rating Process and a Market 
Segmentaclon Analysis of Applicant "Quality" 
Robert Lay and John Magulre 
^ Boston College 

INTRODUCTION: Adalsslons people often have reason to poader about 
why aany of the aost pressing problem of the university seen to be 
placed on their shoulders. Ongoing controversies over dlecrlalnatlon 
and questional about student coapetency reach to the core of our edu- 
cational system. These concerns have raised everyone's awareness of 
the Inti^lcacies and the laportance of Adalsslons policy. Now. with a 
projected decline In the ntaber of college going 17-18 year olds over 
the next 15 years, another serious problea focuses attention on « 
Adaleslons. For aany in^gher education, the fear Is not just that 
the overall pool will be SMller. but that Institutions wUl have to 
lower their Adalsslons criteria and that the educational experience 
at aany Inatltutlons will be devalued. It will be a challenge during 
dUe period of retrenchaent, for higher education to ^Intaln professional 
standards of fairness and quality. 

The goal of Adalsslons should be to attract and enroll those 
students which naxialxe the quality of the educational experience at 
that Institution. It Is an Integral step towards this goal for an 
institution to develop Its own definition of the "quality" of an appli- 
cant. This definition will vary slightly reflecting differences saong 
institutions. Each Institution should clarify its alsslon and seek to 
iatch what It has to offer with those students It can serve best. 
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" For Adalaalons procedure^ to be an objective Impleaentatloii of the 

goeUof'an Inetltutloa end to insure feimeee of (reetaent to applicents, 
it is desireble to 'syeteaetize, to an extent, the reting process. A 
suMsry, nuaetlcal index of '"quality" is very useful becauae it opens 
the whole opereClon for self-study. If the resultant index can be' 
shoim to be a val;Ld representetion of the different cheracteriatics and 
needa of applicant a „ it becoaea feasible through segpenution analysU 
to iaprove one*a treatacnt of varioua applicant aubgroupa. 
THE ADMISSIONS SATING PROCEDURE: At Boaton College ell decisions on 
epplicents hinge on the .Admissions Rating Procedure. The Adalssiona 
Rating is a nuaber easigned by a ataff acaber reapcnslble for evelueting 
an applicsnt. The ratlnga range on e acale froa 1 to 10 (with 1 being 
the higheat). Staff aeabera, given 100 epplicationa, are to diatribute 
ratlnga to averege over a cycle aa followa: 

I Rating Frequency 

1 1 

2 4 

3 10 

4 10 

5 10 

6 15 

7 .15 

8 10 

9 15 
10 10 

100 

T«bl« I 



Within this Mjor conatralnti which •llalnAtet variability in 
rat«r*t tandaneiaa to vtight the high, odLddle or lov and of tha acalai 
prlaary caphasia ia placed on percentile r^ank in, high achool. Thia 
aaphaaia vaa eatabliahed and continuea aa thia criteria ia found to 
■oat conaiatently' predict college perfonuncc and aucceaa at Boaton 
College. SAT acoreai recoMMndationa, exaaplea of tnriting, etc. are 
ordinarily considered at the next level. Thia givea the rater leeway 
to iK>ve an applicant up or down in rank. However, note that within the 
firat aajor constraint, when one applicant ia aoved up, another wunt be 
rioved down to Baintain the aaae average diatrlbution. Thia control 
over conaiatency ia neceaaary becauae of the very real iaportance the 
Adaiaaiona Bating haa for whether an individual ia adaitted, granted 
houaing, offered financial aid, etc. or ia not. 

Optlaallj^, the deciaiona which allocate acarce reaourcea are aada 
to be congruent with the aiaa of Boaton College to bring in the '*beat" 
claaa. "Quality" then ia a relative concept which takea on aeaalng 
operationally froa inatitutional policy. Yet the rating proceaa ia not 
■echanical. Each rating repreaenta a peraonal judgaant at the end of an 
involved proceaa. Figure 1 repreaenta acheaatically thia coaplexity. 

Becauae the aaeeaaaent of an applicant ia adaittadly a bit ayaterioua, 
a '*black box" ia uaed to aignify the thought proceaa which aediatea between 
the character la tica of inatitutlon and applicant and the Adaisaiona Rating. 
The point ia, an Adaiaaiona Rating ia not and ahould not be a auvary of 
an applicant *a characteriatica. It ahould be a peraonal Judgment about 
how each applicant aay iaprove the educational environaent of Boaton 
College* a acadeaic coMunity. Although each rating ia in the end 
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Figure I 
A Model of the Reting Proceea 
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■ubjectlve, the comparative ■Ignlflcanct of applicant character lit lea 
•ay be objectively aeaaured for the full dlatrlbutlon of Admlaalona 
Katlnga. 

DATA SOURCES: The aaaple la aadc tp of over 2400 app.Mcanta accepted 
to enroll. In ?all of 1978 who returned an Adalaalona Queatlonnalre 
■ailed out the prcceedlng awer. Information fro* the Queatlonnalre 
VM aerged with data from applicant fllea. 

» 

MBTHODOLOGY: The aa^>le will be divided up Into 10 aubgroupa or 
■•IMBta which correapond to each Admlaalona Rating. The aegmenta 
vUl be profiled ualng the major achieved characterlatlca considered 
when rating the applicant. Each quality aegment will be further 
broken down Into matriculant and non-aatrlculant aubgroupa to facilitate 
coapariaona. A path model will be estimated to meaaure how aelected 
achieved and background characterlatlca contribute to Admlaalona Rating. 
Finally, a tm grapha will llluatrate the forma of relatlonahlpa between 
quality aegiMnta and their evaluatlona of varloua attrlbutea of the 
unlveralty. 

RI^^TS AtlD CONCLUSIONS: Quality aegpenta are profiled In Table II 
ualng three achieved d^acterlatlca of accepted appllcanta. The mean 
high achool percnntlle and average «AT verbal and math tcorea are pre- 
aeat^d In the body of the table. The moat notable condualon la that 
Admlaalon Rating aucceaafully aegpenta accepted appllcanta. The better 
the quality according to Admlaalona Rtf/lng, the higher the average 
achlevementa of aegpenta. The range and conalatancy of thla pattern 
valldatea the uaefulneaa of thla aegmentatlon for differentiating among 
accepted appllcanta. 

Since the flrat level aelectlon criteria la high achool percentile* 
It la no aurprlae that one flnda a atrong, poaltlve aaaoclatlon with 
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Tablt II 

Achieved CharacMrUtics of Accepted Applicant | by 
Atelaiioni Rating of QuaUty-CUM of 1982 



AdiUaloaa 
latlaf 



Hlftb School 
Par cant 11a 



SAT Varbal 



SAT Math 



II 



Yialdl 



9 

10 



^2 


^2 








n 


■ 


n 




1.54 


1.47 


604 


0*0 


* 

All 


677 


16 


34 


32Z 


3.17 


2.17 


575 


597 


601 


OJO 


11 ^ 




43X 


5.16 


4.88 


538 


557 


571 


605 


268 


303 


47Z 


9.76 


8.46 


506 


542 


551 


581 


310 


301 


51X 


15.20 


12.94 


510 


520 


556 


565 


203 


187 


52Z 


19.75 


20 .«7 


488 


498 


519 


531 


183 


143 


56Z 


28.67 


26.38 


458 


477 


498 


523 


102 


46 


69Z 


35.47 


34.11 


427 


442 


481 


479 


28 


15 


6SZ 


48.84 




400 




420 




16 




lOOZ 


65.17 




418 




466 




5 




lOOZ 



^for accaptad appllcanta who raturned tha 1978 Adaiaalona Quaatlonnalra, 
2p m Mtrlculanta; n " non-«atrlculaota. 
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AdalMlons lUtlng. The indlvldu*.: level cot .elation is .68. Thle le a 
Jjlgh correletion. but .till leave, over SOXof the variance unexplained. 
The tvo other nea.ured achieved characterl.tlc. verbal and math SAT 
•core.. .1.0 orrelete well with Ad«l..lon. R.tlng. Theee two v.rl.ble. 
add. bout lOX to the variance explained In Ad.l..lon. Rating. The b.l.nce 
of the unexpUlned v.rUnce, .round 40X. »i.t be .ccounted for by other 
un^aaured v.rl.ble. (.«plo of writing, ev.luation In interviaw. etc.) 
and variability in bu^n Judgment (i.e. the dlacretlbn pf Adiil.^lpn. .t.ff). 

A co.p.riMn of Man. between ■atriculant. Md non-Mtricul«it. within 
r.tlng .egment. help, to identify the effect, of collage choice on the 
coiVcition of the CI... of 1982. On .11 three .chlevad ch.r.cterl.tic.. 
noo-«atriculaat. .cored higher than matriculant, in each of the top 
five quality aegment.. Thl. reflect, the reaulc. of competition betwa^i 
iMtoii College ud it. pre.tigloua competitors. In the high achool 
percentile profile, difference, between matriculant. Md non-m.trlculant. 
are relatively mil. Tbl. 1. becauee Bo.ton College . matter of 
policy awarda financial aid (up to full neetO and Vjualng baaed partially 
on Admlaaiona Utlng. And. aince h^h achool percentile correlatea more 
highly with Admlaaiona Rating, the amaller dlfferencea reflect the impact 
of cheae pollciea. Al.o. many ccupetitor5 placfe more cnpha.l. on 
SAT .core, when eetting policy end are able to draw away high acorera. 
However, the larger SAT dlfferenceo may not indicate differential "quality." 
if high achool percentile la a better mea.ure of .cademlc competence and 
motivation, aa we maintain. 

In the laat column of Table 2 , the Admla.ion. yield for each 
quality eegment h«. been c.lcul.ted. Thl. 1. . mee.ure of hew effectively 
Boetoo College h.. been .ble to .ttr.ct .ccepted .ppllc.nt.. By 
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•onltorlDg these .figures f ro» year to,ye«r, cae ney measure changes In 
one's ability to attract thenost qualified applicants. 

In the path diagram ^reaented In Figure 2, it Is possible to mc'-saure \ 

■ 

the contribution of high school percentile va. SAT^a while controlling for 
three background characteristics: race, aex» and financial need. With the 
largeat path coefficient (.56), high achool percentile makea the primary 
contribution. Yet clearly, SAT scoraa are aiao important (P - .34). 

In contraat, background charactarlatica have little to do with 
Admiaalona Sating after controlling for high achool percentile and SAT*a. 
Race and financtial need of appllcanta are £naignif leant. However, femalaa 
do .tend to be rated aligbtly higher even after controlling for achievfd 
charactarlatica. It may be that feaalaa excel in other componenta auch as 
in written expreaaion, in< the verbal latarview or in high achool activitlea. 
But thla deserves further atudy. Intereatingly, females «re ahown to do 
better on high achool percentile but worae on SAT* a (aee path diagram). 
Without thla bslance, femalea algh»- have a much greater advantage. 

In Flgurea 3-5, examplea of three patterna of perceptions are graphed. 
Figure 3 dlaplaya an Inverae relatlonahlp between the quality of an appli- 
cant and the evaluation of the teaching reputation of the Unlveralty. Said 
differently, the more qualified the applicant, the lower Boaton College's 
teaching reputation la evaluated. Higher quality atudenta are, after all, 
comparing Boaton College to aome very, go^d collegea and univeraltlesr. Other 
attrlbutea which fit thla pattern are: general reputation, specific acs- 
demlc programa, college faculty, riaearcf^ reputation, reputation of alumni, 
emphaala on graduate programa, rellgioua opportunities* high achool coun- 
aelor'a rating, and athletic programa. To maximise the quality of appli> 

canta, Boaton College ahould adopt a differentiated policy towarifs quality 

\ 

segments with respect to these attrlbutea. 

4 
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Plfur* XI 



A Path DlAfTMi of ch« HMturad CoDtrlbutioD of Applicant 
Cbaractariatica to tha Adaiaalona Batii« of Quality 
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See Figure 4. Here the ncan evaluations of social activities are 
graphed. This shows that there Is little or no association between the 
quality of an applicant and perceptions of social activities at Boston 

t 

College. Other attributes which follow the sane pattern are: male/ 
female ratio, size of school, variety of courses, Adnlsslons literature, 
contact with Adnlsslons personnel, and athletic facilities. There Is little 
reason to vary one's treatment of quality segments with respect to these 
attilbutes. 

In Figure 5, note that evaluations of financial aid ar'* high at both 
extremes of quality, yet fall In a deep trough among the middle segments. 
This Is a direct result of Boston College's aid policy. Ones are awarded 
aid up to need and twos and threes are offered substantiid. aid packages, 
and the lowest segments are on athletic or minority scholarships. The 
middle segments are only offered federal monies and self-help loans. 
Because cost Is affected by the financial aid offer, this attribute fol- 
lows this third pattern. And since the offer of resident status tends to 
be made on the same basis as financial aid. It too fits here. The pattern 
described by financial aid. evaluations measutes the effects of a differ- 
entiated policy towards quality segments. 

IMPLICATIONS: The significant differences In evaluations across quality 
segments has validated the utility of Admissions Rating for segmenting 
the o-arket of a university. The three patterns of relationships between 
quality and evaluations are of a general nature and are likely to be found 
to exltot at many other Institutions of higher education. Most Importantly, 
this ty^tematlc approach opens up the Admissions process to self-study and 
facilitates planning to meet Institutional goals for quality with 
objective fairness. 
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A Study of Dropouts and Perslsters at Boston College 
Louise Lonabocker, John Maguire and Robert Lay 
Boston College 

Over the course of the previous decade, one topic which has received 
the -persistent" efforts of Institutional researchers Is retention. Thie 
result of such efforts should be Information to guide Institutions In 
finding the reasons students withdraw. Unfortunately, the results 
thus far have provided very few definitive answers to the question. 
"Wiy do students leav« institutions In general and what. If anything, can 
be done to Increase the llkllhood of their retention?" 

A review of current research, notably that compiled by Pantages 
and Crtedon (1978). would provide most researchers with a study and 
findings replicating their own results. However. It Is extremely likely 
that a similar study, resulting In contradictory findings, was cited 
in that same review. While research methodology can be debated, the 
most likely reason for such conflicting results Is based on the 
differing nature of Institutions. And the ImporUnce of conducting 
retention research at a given Institution 1$ one common theory 
espoused by all retention Investigators. 

Customarily, findings at one Institution will have little. If 
any. validity at another school. Location, dormitory availability, 
male-female ratio, quality of the faculty and students, religious 
affiliation, social and cultural opportunities are Just a few of the 
environmental factors encouraging a student to select or re-evaluate 
a given Institution. 
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with this In mind. Boston College has undertaken studies to 
deternlne the reasons for withdrawal from the university. The most 
recent Is an Investigation of all student dropouts for the 1977-78 
academic ^.year with an accompanying study of a random group of 
sophomore and Junior perslsters. The survey was conducted during 
the summer of 1978 using the NCHEMS booklet. A Manual for Conducting 
Student Attrition Studies In Institutions of Postsecondarv Education. 
with Its accompanying questionnaire as a model. 

The resulting Boston College Retention Questlcr.naire consisted 
of four parts: biographical characteristics, reasons for leaving, 
degree of satisfaction with the college and an assessment of student 
expectations vs. actual experience at the Institution. 

After one mailing and a follow-up to the group of 366 dropouts. 
124 useable questionnaires were received for a response rate of 
34 percent. The accompanying mailing to 300 perslsters resulted 
in 96 useable questionnaires, a 32 percent response rate. 

Using the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS), 
the questionnaires were analyzed. The results provided the mean 
response for each variable with accompanying T-tests to determine 
statistically significant differences between the responses of the 
dropouts and perslsters. Further breakdowns were also obtained 
for the following withdrawal subgroups: 

■ 

Males and Females 

Financial Aid and Non-Financial Aid Applicants 
Residents and Commuters 
GPA Above and Below 3.0 
College of Enrollment 

Selected results are shown In Tables I through III. 
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. Findlnys 

Otnogrtphlc analysts of the dropouts and perslsters Indicated 
that perslsters Mere more likely to possess the following characteristics: 
single, fenale. resident student. Caucasian, enrolled In a professional 
school, graduated from a public or private rather than a parochial 
high school, reside in a medium-sized town, have a part-time Job. 
a CPA above 3.0. a declared major and extracurrlculars. Significant 
differences at the .01 level were found for two of these variables: 
GPA and extracurrlculars. Results showed that perslsters had 
accumulated average GPA's of 3.037 while dropouts averaged 2.8. 
Similarly. perslsters were more Involved In extracurrlculars with 
an average of 2.29 activities compared with dropouts who participated 
In an average of 1.86 extracurrlculars. 

The final question In the demographic section required students 
to Indicate the cost benefit of a Boston College education. Fifty 
percent of the perslsUrs felt that it was worth the cost compared 
with 34 percent of the dropouts, resulting In significance at the 
.001 level. Despite the difference, these dropouts apparently did 
not leave for reasons of dissatisfaction with the Institution. The 
remaining 66 percent who did not feel that BC was worth the cost 
have presumably provided us with t+»e1r reasons In the following 
section. 

, Table I shows the responses given by students to the question. 
"Listed below are several reasons why a student might leave school. 
To what extent were these your reasons for leaving BC?" Contrary to 
expectation, the perslsters ranked most variables higher than the 
dropouts. Upon further reflection It was hypothesized that 
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TABLE 1 

MEAN RATINGS OF REASONS FOR LEAVING^ 

Pers1st«r$ 
N*85 



Low grades 

Necdtd a temporary break 
fro* Uudles 

Major or courses not available at BC 
Unsure of aajor 
Unsurt of career goals 
01 tsatlsf action with najor 

departacnt 
Uck of Motivation 

Eaployment: 

Conflict between Job and studies 
Hr t Into ■lllt.-ry service 

Fliianclal: 

Not enough mney to go to school 

Personal : 

Found comutlng too tlae- . 

consuming 
Illness, pe.sonal or family, 
ftrsonal problens 
Marital situation changed iny 

education plans 
Moved out of the area 

*'*to*hoie '"'"^ 

University: 

Ditmed BC's location 

Housing problems 

Unable to get housing 

Lack of advising or counseling 

Desired courses closed out 

RejKted for Internal transfer 



1 



Scale: 4 • major reason 
2 • minor reason 



Dropouts 
N-110 



1.33 
2.05 
2.04 
2.02 
1.96 
1.73 



1.23 
1.66 
1.41 
1.81 
1.39 
1.32 



3 " moderate reason 
1 ■ not a reason 



T-value of difference 



1.88 


1.60 


1.87 


2.02 


'1.55 


3.05**^ 


2.22 


1.75 


2.60** 


1 70 


1 C7 


1.46 


2.02 


K78 


1.53 




1.76 






1.75' 


-0.07 


1.47 


1.32 


1.29 


1.44 


1.08 


3.05** 


2.67 


1.92 


4.20*** 


1.70 


1.50 


1.33 


1.87 


1.56 


1.56 


1.96 


2.02 


•^.23 


1 .45 


1.17 


2.43* 


1.32 


1.20 


1.06 


1.57 • 


1.54 


0.19 



0.92 

2.34* 

3.78*** 

1.31 

4.24*** 

2.74** 



An approximation io the student's T Is used which does not assume variances are equal 
p <.05 p <.oi p <.001 



the ptr$1$ters mrt able to consider all types of reasons why they 
might leave while the dropouts could more easily focus in on their 
actual reason for withdrawal. 

Therefore, the significant differences noted between the two 
groups reflect their differing perceptions. Perslsters can only 
speculate po&slble reasons for withdrawal, and they apparently 
prefer to list socially acceptable reasons such as lack of money, 
housing jllfficuUles or academic concerns. On the other hand, 
dropouts Indicated their most Important reason for withdrawal 
was pirrsonal problems. This same Item was one of only two ranked 
lower by perslsters. Apparently It Is unlikely that students 
consider the likelihood of a personal problem but Its occurrence 
can outweigh all* other factors. 

This, of course, does not diminish the Importance of financial 
concerns which dropouts have ranke<as their second most ImporUnt 
reason for withdrawal. However,' If does show how perceptions 
regarding possible reasons for withdrawal may differ from actual 
reasons . 

When further breakdowns were performed for the same question. 
Interesting differences emerged between the dropout subgroups. For 
exakple, when male and female reasons for leaving were compared, no 
significant differences were found between the two groups. It was a 
common hypothesis a decade ago that women were more likely to leave 
for marriage while men i*ere often headed for the military. It was 
a pleasure to find that Inequality Is not sUtlstlcally significant 
at Boston College! 

Other subgroups examined Included student applicants and non- 
applicants for financial aid. The greatest difference between these 



two groups was, not surprisingly, the variable not enough money- (p<'.001). 
Thus we see that for approximately half of the dropout group, financial 
aid applkants, monetary concerns are of the utmost Importance while 
this Issue Is of minimal Interest to those who do not apply for aid. 
This latter group indicated that they were more likely to leave because 
of housing problems (p^.05), perhaps sending us a signal that they 
were accustomed to better accommodations elsewhere.' 

Boston College has only recently transfortned Itself from a 
commuter Institution, servicing students of the greater Boston area, 
to a nationally-known Institution with an expanding array of on campus 
h using acconinodatlons offered to a greater geographical distribution 
of students than ever before. Although the commitment to those greater 
Boston students has been malntalnc'd, these same students are now seeking 
the limited housing space previously reserved for those coming from 
a distance. The problem is compounded by the fact that housing is. 
available for onl^ 55 percent of the undergraduate population while 
85 percent wish to live on campus. It was, therefore, interesting 
to see the results of the breakdown between those s^tudents who were 
an-campus residents compared with those who were not. The greatest 
differences between these two groups Included: commuting too time 
consuming and needed a break (p<,001), unable to get housing and 
Job/study conflict (p^.Ol), and no motivation (p<.05). Astin (1977) 
has repeatedly cited the Importance of on-campus residence and our 
results affirm the Importance of such accoirmodations. The ability 
to live on campus and take part in the activities and events associated 
with campus life remain among the most attractive benefits of going 
to college. Additionally, factors such ^s needed a break and no 
motivation might have been less likely to occur among students living ' 




with and shaHng In the motlvitlon of their peers In campus housing. 

Our final breakdown took Into consideration the fact that students 
who leave the school fall Into two academic groups: GPA above 3.0 
and GPA helow 3.0. Students falling Into these two categories had 
\^ mean 6PA*s of 3.3 and 2.3 respectively. Significant differences 
\ were observed for the following Items: low grades and needed a . 

\ break (p<.001), no motivation, job/study conflict and Illness (p^.Ol). 
• \he$e results are not surprising and are traditionally characteristic 
of\^tudents with below average CPA's. 

What does all of this mean? Presumably It can be said with some 
confldenipe that there Is no dropout "profile*. Students are likely 
to leave fdr a variety of reasons hayjpg to do with their own personal 
lives, the services and facilities provided by the Institution amt 
their financial situation. The next question shifts to focus on the 
perslsters to Investigate their satisfaction with the Institution. 

Table II provides the results of dropout and perslster responses 
to the question, "The following are factors which students consider 
when leaving school. Please rate them according to your degree of 
satisfaction." Unlike the responses given In reasons for leaving, 
the perslsters now rank themselves above the withdrawals and show a 
greater satisfaction with the Institution than the dropouts. The 
most significant differences (p<.001) were In the areas: extra- 
curricular opportunities. Intellectual* stimulation, relevance of 
major and the school In general. Cope and Hannah (1975) have mentioned 
the ImporUnce of "fit" between the student and the Institution. The 
responses to tiAs question appear to bear this out showing that 
studenti are-more likely to pe»»s1st If their environment Is satisfactory 
including extracurrlculars, academics and the Institution In general. 
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TABLE II 

MEAN RATINGS OF DEGREE OF SATISFACTION 1 
WITH THE INSTITUTION 





Perslsters 
N-95 


Dropout 
N-109 


T*va1ue of 
difference 


tounstling services 


2.77 


2.61 


0.96 


Acid«i1c advlsentnt 


2.71 


2.40 


2.03* ^ 


Library services 


3.18 


3.05 


0.78 


EUplojpent opportunities 


3.04 


2.94 


0.66 


FlMnclel eld opportunities 


2.66 


2.55 


0.63 


Cost of attending BC 


2.34 


2.11 


1.62 


Er. j11«ent size of BC 


3.49 


3.07 


2.68** 


ExtrecurrlcuUr (opportunities 


4.04 


3.45 


3.70*** 


Intellectuel stlniUtlon 


, 3.86 


3.38 


3.24*^ 


Cultural opportunities ' 


3.82 


3.63 


1.13 


Social opportunities 


4.01 


3.52 


3.13** 


Recrtatlonal facilities 


4.46 


4.43 


0.20 


Location of BC 


4.57 


4.31 


1.99* 


Residence/living accoiModatlons 


3.10 


3.09 


0.05 


Course content In your najor field 


3.56 


3.35 


1.34 


Teaching In your najor field 


3.56 


3.40 


1.09 


Anount of contect with your teachers 


3.28 


2.96 


1.96* 


Relevance of your Mjor to career goals 


3.70 


3.14 


3.48*** 


Quality of students 


3.67 


3.39 


1.98* 


The School In general 


4.04 


3.50 


3.88*** 



1 SCALE: 
2 



1 • Unsatisfactory 



5 ■ Excellent 



An approxlaatlon to the student's T Is used which does not assune 
variances are equal 



^•p<.05 ••p^.OI 



***p<.001 
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TABLE Itl 



A COI^AftlSON OF K£ANS KTUCCN COLLlGC EXPtCTATIONS AND ACTUAL EXPERIENCES^ 



NnoMi trowth 
Intelli^tuil aroMth 
Cantrttith cUrlfkatlon 
CUM fixation of ntrsonal valuat 
OivtlopMVflt of.MitUfi coMinlcatlOA iMIls 
OtiftlopMiit «f oral cminlcatloA Mlii 
fJipantloii of ganoral luKwIodgo 
Vtlttlc oxptrtonca 
Uhlttic oxptrlofico 
narfflcatlofi of social Istuot 

of abllliy In Interporsonal rolatlont 



Portltttr 
N-96 

3.8S 
4.08 
3.97 
3.36 
3.61 
3.47 
4.18 
2.28 
2.80 
3.10 
3.65 



EXPEaATIONS , 
Dropout T-va1ut of* 
H-109 difforonot 



3.9S 
4.22 

ll 

3.S6 
3.46 
4.16 
2.60 
2.73 
3.16 
3.70 



-0.81 
-1.35 
K^8 
-0.62 
0.36 
0.08 
0.20 
-1.85 
.34 
-0.40 
-0.31 



Porslsttr 
N-96 

• 3.92 
3.62 

;j.io ' 

1% 
3.jr 

3.95 
2.19 
2.79 
3.15 
3.78 



EXPERIENCES , 
Dropout T-valut of* 
^•109 dtfftrtflCt 



3.41 
3.30 
2.54 
1.12 
2.99 
2.84 
3.57 
2.19 
2.47 
2.75 
3.28 



3.60***^ 

2.30* 

3.10« . 

3.03** 
.0.98 

2.10* 

2.86** 
-0.01 

1.79 
• 2.41* 

3.02^ 



^CALE: 



EXPECTATIONS 
EXPERIEICE 



1 ■ Low to 
1 • Poor to 



5 ■ Vary High 
5 ■ Excollont 



^An approxiMtlon of tho ttudont'i T It utad. which doat not attuM varlancat aro aquAl 
^P<.05 ••p^.01 ♦^p<.001 
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This reinforces responses provided under biographical data where 
differences also existed between GPA and extracurrlcOlars.. 

Finally, Table III provides the responses students gave when 
asked to consider their expectations prior' to entering Boston College 
compared to^thelr. actual experience. While everyone expected the 
sane at the tine of enrollment their experience very likely detemlned 
whether or not they wouVd persist at BC since statistically sisnlflcant! 
differences abounded. Perhaps this has less to do with actual experience 
than with rationalizing or affirming a decision to stay or leave. 
Nevertheless, the results show largest <i1fferences (p .001) between 
the personal growth experienced by the dropout vs. the per&lster. 
This Is followed by career path clarification, clarification of 
personal values, 'expansion of general knowledge, and growth In 
Interpersonal relation^, all significant at the .01 level. Of 
somewhat less Importance, but still significant at the .05 level, 
was clarification of social Isisues and Intellectual growth. Thus, 
for those who do not feel that they are experiencing growth In their 
personal and academic pursulti,' withdrawal 1$ more likely. This . 
coupled with their earlier responses regarding the cost benefit of 
a BC education affl'rm that they come In search of growth and stimulation 
and are willing to pay the price If they find It. 

'Conclusion 

The pursuit of research often yields Its rewards when one Is able 
to view changes resulting from that research. This study has clearly 
shown the Importance that housing and financial aid can play In ^ 
encouraging retention. At Boston College construction Is now underway 
on a new 800-bed dormitory. Simultaneously, policies which would 
provide more housing for lower division students, those most likely 
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to drop out, are also under r.erlous consideration. 
- Another significant change has- occurred In financial aid. 
resulting In a 100 percent Increase In the amount of institutional 
aid available to students. Results of this study have also been 
presented to faculty, staff and administrative groups thus heightening 
campus awareness of the retention Issue and stressing the Importance 
of making It a campus-wide concern. 

Certainly other factors were considered prior to the construction 
of a new dormitory yet the small part which this study may have 
played In that and other decisions has reaffirmed the ImporUnce of 
conducting In-house surveys to determine student reasons for 
withdrawal. 
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5£ii!5izlll£_QuaUt^With_Need_Baaed 
-Ei!liB£lii_Al<1_At_Boston_CoiUfie 
James Scannell 

John Magulre 
Boston College 

The shrinking population of college bourd youth, rapidly 
rising college costs, and the labor market's declining need for 
a college-educated work force, will all impact enrollment in 
the 1980's. University and College administrators will be 

0 

managing at best a dynamic equilibrium, at worst a severe,, 
potentially catastrophic decline. Need-based financial aid 
will become not only an instrument to influence access and 
choice, but also a marketing tool to induce enrollment, 
particularly the enrollment of those students the institution 
most desires. 

As a result of market research on financial aid, Boston 
College considerably Increased its commitment of discretionary 
financial aid to freshmen (Maguire, NEAIR 1978). In addition 
an examination of data collected on approximately 10,000 
accepted aid applicants to the classes of 1975-1977 indicated 
that for a constant gap (the difference between need and total 
a^id from all sources) yield wi J 1 increase with increasing 
need. With this in mind Boston College readjusted its funding 
policies to increase enrollments from the most deslreable 
accepted applicants who also displayed a financial need. "Most 
deslreable" generally means the highest ability students as 
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measured by the overall admissions rating (1 to 10, norl-li near , ' 
scale based on the combined evaluation of academic and personal 
achievement and promise such as rank in class, SAT's, 
extra-curricular activities, e ssay s , recommendati ons , 
interviews, etc.) 

As can be seen from Table I the readjustment in policy 
resulted in an increased yield of the highest quality students 
(Rated #1) from the Class of 1977 to the Class of 1979. 
However, because of a fixed budget for discretionary 
institutional funds and increasing costs (tuition, room and 
board) during this time, this increase came at the expense of 

c. 

other highly qualified students (those rated 2-H). With the 
market research data in support, discretionary aid was doubled 
(first effects seen In 1981). Finally, the Class of 1982 
enrollees show more consistently increased yields across all 
ratings. Table II provides quality comparisons by raw numbers. 
Tabj_e_I 

Yield Percentages by Rating for Applicants to 
the Classes of 1977 through 1982 



6 1 1 - ^££.li£5!li.? 



Rati ng 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


198 1 


1982 


1 


20. 6 


30 .!< 


37.3 


13.9 


20.9 


28 . 5 


2 


3? .0 


30 . 9 


28.6 


21 . 6 


28 .0 


36 .H 




37 .6 


33.3 


28.3 


26 .H 


31.0 


38. 3 


1| 


36 .0 


35 . 7 


35 .0 


3H.3 


35 .9 


H3.9 


5 


36.6 


39.7 


H 1 . i4 


3^.? 


35 .4 


M2. 3 
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38 . H 


10.5 


'43. 


6 


38 .2 


39.8 


17 . 3 


^43 . 0 


13.9 


17 . 
149. 


0 


146 . 1 


15.9 


61.6 


51.6 


5H . 6 


7 


53.7 


19.5 


65.5 


6 1.0 


5*4 . 3 


80. 


7 


53.7 


59.0 


87. 5 


6?. 5 


83.6 


85. 


7 


' 83.3 


12.8 


ino 



6 

7 
8 
9 
10 

TabJ.e_II 

FRESHMAN CLASS - QUALITY COMPARISONS 

Deposits . Dpposlta Deposits 

Class of 1982 Class of 1 98 1 Class of 1980 

Rating 1 21 17 • ^p 

Rating 2 1114 100 77 

Rating 3 365 253 206 

Rating 1 119 335 299 

Rating 5 287 329 293 

During this same period of time a number of other events 
were simultaneously impacting the world of student financial 
aid: 

1. B.E.O.G. - A federal government entitlement program 
created in 1972 became one of the largest student aid 
programs, (veterans benefits and social security being the 
other two) 

2. C.S.S. and A.C.T. after long negotiations and 
considerable compromising, announced sweeping revisions in 
needs analyses (Uniform Methodo 1 ocry ) in 197'4, thpreby 
drastically reducing the expeotpd 1 evp 1 of parental 
contributions. For a family of four with an income of 
$17,500^home equity of $25,000 nd $5,000 savings <all In 
197B dollars) ipxpected parental contr i buti onn calculated bv 
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C.S.S. fell from $853 in 197^ to $103 in 1979 as a result 
of these revisions. 

3. Late in 197$ the Middle Income Student Assistance Act 
reduced the taxation rate for the m'.ddle income group In 
eligibility for B.E.O.G. and made It possible f^or families 
to borrow against their own P.C. (Parental Contribution) 
through the Guaranteed Insured Loan Programs, (G.I.L.). In 
addition Income ceilings for G.I.L. were also erased. 

RESUU;S_gFJ[yNDING_STRATEGIE^ 

There were 12,500 freshman applicants to the Class of 
IO83. '1, 511 were accepted and 2,08l eventually enrolled. 
2,1»l8 of the 1,500 accepted applicants applied for and 
completed their financial aid application. 1,117 of all 
accepted aid applicants enrolled for a yield of 52%. The 
average need of the accepted applicants whp applied for aid was 
$1,029. The average award received was $2,598. Awards were 
made by computer employing a Quality/Need grid. See table III. 

As can be seen by this example, money was awarded in this 
admissions rating category by need. In general an attempt was 
made to underfund all need categories by a fixed gap ($1,000) 
except for those students rated #1 and #2 (Equity packaging) 
Beyond this the goal was to distribute aid so as to reduce the 
factor of net cost in a student's decision to enroll across all 
quality categories. 

Table IV displays the yield oii those cells. Gap is the 
vertical axis Ln 1,000 increments, need is the horizontal axis 



o 
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Table i 
OU103161 



1 • MALE 



1 " RESZDEIT 



03 



1 ■ 101 NZV'^Rm 



61 



■ V 



900 



500 



18,0Q0 



300 



DOllAR LZKZ1ATX0I GROUP 
1,000 ^ 150 

k. _ 

6. _ 

8. •«> 

io. 



800 



1000 



2000 


BCGOl 
















3000 


BCCOl 


1,000 


IDL 


1,000 










iiOOO 


BCOOl 


1,000 


IDL 


1,000 


EOGOl 


750 






5000 


BCGOl 


1,000 


IDL 


1,000 


EOGoi 


750 


TSEOl 


1,500 


6000 


BCGOl 


1,000 


IDL 


1,000 


EOGOl 


750 


TSEOl 


1.500 


7000 


^ BCGOl 


1.000 


IDL 


1.000 


lOGOl 


750 


TSEOl 


1.500. 


8000 


BCGOl 


1.000 


IDL 


1.000 


BOGOl 


750 


18E01 


1,500 


9000 


BCGOl 


1.000 


IDL 


1,000 


lOCOl 


750 


tSEOl 


1,500 


10000 


BCOOl 


1.000 


IDL 


1,000 


BOOOl 


750 


TSEOl 


1,500 
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in increments of 1,000. Therefore, in cell 3-1 there were 69 
accepted aid applicants with a need between $2,000 - $3,000 and 
a gap of between $0 - $1,000 after aid was awarded. 
Approximately one out of two students from this category 
enrolled at Boston College. » 

By looking at the yields it can be seen that, for a fixed 
need, as gap increases there is li tt le' change in yield. This 
is contrary to previous findings (Maguire, 1978) but consistent 
with the goals of our new funding strategies. Quality is the 
primary cause of this phenomenom. Significant funds were 
a'iocated to those cells where quality/need was high, thereby 
increasing the yield. On the other hand, little if any, 
discretionary money beyond federal money was awarded to thos»» 
accepted applicants of lesser ability. The lesser ability 
applicants however, enroll at a higher rate for a given gap 
because they look upon Boston College in a much more favorable 
light, having fewer and (in their view) less attractive offers 
than the higher quality students. They (lower ability students 
and their families), were prepared therefore to make greater 
sacrifices to attend Boston College. 

By redefining need, the yields became more significant. 
Table V displays the response rate of accepted financial aid 
applicants, isolating the effect of discretionary Boston 
College funds (scholarship and grants)." Freeneed" on the 
horizontal axfs is defined as need minus total aid plus 
di acrat ionary aid or 

(Freeneed = Need - (All aid - discretionary aid). 

i 
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Cap remains the same and the ranges are sttll in intervals of 
$1,000. 

By isolating how people respond to only discretionary money 
within need categories, response from high quality students can 
be studied. With the exception of minority students 
(app.roximately 100), all discretionary money was awarded by 
quality anJ need. Therefore, for a fixed gap, yield increases 
with need as more discretionary aid is awarded. In like 
fashion, for a fixed need, yield decreases as gap increases. 
For the most part the enroUees in the high gap categories are 
those lower rated students (admissions rating 5-10). 

CONCLUSIONS 

By comparing the old and new data, especially allowing for 
changes that have taken place in student aid over the past five 
years, it is possible to award discretionary funds in such a 
way as to impact the decision to enroll by high quality 
students. Certainly the value placed on education. by each 
student and his family remains of utmost importance. 

Trends do evolve however after disaggregating financial aid 
tables, assessing probabillt es of enrollment, for individuals 
and reaggregati ng to pr.edlct yields according to need and 
quality. Although some modeling is needed to trend these 
patterns perfectly, mo.it Inconsistencies ar? the result of 
sma 11 ce 1 1 .'1 . 

Co3ts will l^ntinue to escalate in this Inflationary 
economy. It is unlikely that resources can increase fast 
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enough to natch coats. Aa/ the denand on funda therefore g^owa 

i 

or, to atate ^it another way, aa d iacreti onary aid becomea 
more acarce atrategiea which will optiaize enrollment, 

quality, etc., will become more important. The diatribution of 
aid will affect quality at the^moat . ae lec t i ve coUegea and 
uni verai tiea, while it will influence aurvival at thoae achoola 
where demand for admiaaion la leaa competitive. 

Not all concluaiona reached with theae datia are 
tranaf era ble , but hopefully aome frame work for other 
inatitut ion-baaed atudlea haa been provided. 
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Student/rarent P^iceptions of financial Aid 
and the ^esultinq Inpact on Financial Aid Operations 

J. Stephen Collins, Robert t\ Turner, John J. Maquire 

boston Cellocje 

It has lonq been an operatinc) principle of those involved 
with all types of human interaction that one must deal with the 
way in which a written document, a service, an events a dis- 
cussion, etc. is perceived and not meref^v/ith the v/ay in which 
it is intended or objectively described. Financial Aid Officers, 
like many others in service- oriented professions, are evei;- 
mindful of this distinction and are well-advised to identify the 
types of student or parental perceptions about financial aid 
which appear to be the most significant, evaluate them against 
existing operations ^nd strategies, and modify these operations 
and strategies as necessary. 

At Boston College, a number of studies and observations 
have been made which have provided an insight into the perceptions 
held by its clicutelt: in the areas of Financial Aid and Admissions,. 
These perceptions could have an impact on the way in which finan- 
cial aid servicesr or indeed financial aid packages, should be 
developed and provided. 

Preliminary research has provided interesting results and 
has raised more questions to be investigated further. Perception 
problems have been divided into those that affect an admissions 
decision and thoso related to financial aid after the student 
has m.ide the decision to attend the university. The forir.er group, 
^d.Tis.sions ap:>licants who are a^lso first- tine aid applicants, are 
tho families niost" confused ly the process and yet they represent 
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the group nost in need of accurate information since the aid 
decision has a very strona bearing on college choice. For 
this reason, they were determined to be a group worth further 
study. 

P student's financial need is defined as the budget of a 
particular institution leas a calculated family contribution. 
The family contribution is determined by a uniform need analysis 
methodology takino into consideration variables such as income, 
assets, taxes, sizo of the household and number in postsecondary 
education. V.'hile colleges and universities are required by 
federal regulations to use an approved need analysis system, 
in many cases families themselves appear to use instead a self- 
estimated need based upon more subjective factors such as life- 
style, willingness to contribute to education^ and their percepf 
tions of the value of an education, in connection with an article 
on unmet need, that is, need minus aid (Collins et al. 1979, 
pp. 4-16), research has begun on the topic of College Scholarship 
Service (CSS) need versus self -estimated need and its impact 
upon the decision to attend Boston Collece. While the initial 
data seem to indicate that CSS need is greater than self-estimated 



Qeed, the self-estimated need is lower for those who deposited 

at Boston CoLlege than it is for those who did not deposit. The 

CSS need, hov/ever, was identical for both populations and thus 

it appears that families are more concerned with how awarded 
aid relates to a self-estimate of need than how it compares with 

a CSS need figure. fn addition, the unmet need based upon self- 
estimated need and aid offered was 42% higher for resident students 
and 109 i higher for commuters who did not deposit than for those 



who did. 
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Da'ta from the C^FS on aid filers at Uoston Colleqe also 
seem to support tlio hyi)othesia that sel f -estimated need is 
ospecially critical at the fresliman level. Table I lists nuirber 
of filors and calculatV'd parcnLs' contribution (PC) amounts for 
the past three yt-ars for all underqraduate students who requested 
that a F-'inancial Aid Form (FAF) bo sent |to Boston Colleoe. .the 
larqer number for the freshn.an year reflects the fact that all 
those who filed for aid, regardless of ^Whether or not they v/ere 
accepted or deposited, are included. 



Table I 
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Parental Contribution^ for Aid 
Applicants at Boston College 
1977-78 to 1979J-J0 



Year in 
School 


1977- 

■ # 


78 
PC 


u . 


-79 

PC 


197^- 

II 


•80 
PC 


Freshman 


6075 


1920 


\ 

5333 \^ 


2136 


5424 


2456 


Sophomore 


0 68 


1383 


1114 \ 


1540 


1301 


1611 


Junior 


917 


1497 


9 35 \ 


1502 


1051 


1685 


Senior , . 


622 


1 390 


628 


• 1^50 


689 


1^43 



In each year, while the upper three classes v/ere grouped fairly 
close together in terms of parental contribution, those applying 
as Freshmen differed in t'C by a range of 550V850 from those 
ai>plyinu as sophomores. Aqain. the hypotheses subject to further 
testing is that the higher PC from CSS diffeirs from what families 
feel they can contribute. Since aid may not mbet their expectf 
ations, f ami lies from higher, inconi..- categories fnay fail to enroll 
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due to the dis^e{iancy between aid offered and their estimate 
of need. Parental Contribution (PC) is based on. income as well 
as assets (liciuid and non- liquid) and middle and upper^middle 
income families may feel they cannot meet this hiqher expectation 
due to a hiqher style of living which income and assets have 
provided and which cannot easily be relinquished. 

Once a student decides to attend a particular school, per- 
ceptions continue to enter into the aid process. For example, 
many schools typically are forced into a situation of funding 
aid applicants below their calculated need due ^.o limited 
dollars in certain proqrams and an expanding population of 
e'icjible aid aoplicants. In an attempt to determine how students 
closed this need cap, the recently revised student aid appli- 
cation at Boston College requires students to balance their 
resources and expenses for the previous academic year. This 
new application, now entering its third year of use, has sig- 
nificantly increased students' awareness of their educational 
expenses and the resources necessary to meet these expenses. 
In the first year of operation, however, many applications had 
to be returned because students had listed amounts, for tuition, 
room, and board that were significantly less than the actual 
amounts they had been charged. Others listed total expenses 
that exceeded total resources by $2000 or more, a clearly im- 
possible situation. 

Along with problems related to balancing resources and 
expenses, students seemed unaware of the types and amounts of 
aid they were actually receiving. Thus, the new application 
procedure has also served to reinforce information supplied to 
the student at the time an award was made and has reauired theni 
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to consider the pdrt^ntal and self-help (loan or eirployment ) 
aspects of l-uciMi-*t iri') tor t iluciit ional costs. 

In order to noet the j.rnblen of under fundincj of need, 
fnany studontu must increase funds availolle by resortinq to 
additional loan sou-ces, additional worh (sumrrer and tern), 
and a parental cc)ntr il ution abov(.' that which is required by 
a CSS need analysis calculation (Collins et al, 1979, p. 4-16). 
While the institution is the beneficiary of such a positive 
attitude toward hi(?her education in general or Boston Collecie 
in particular, this situation is not without its inherent 
risks. A recent study done by the Financial Aid Office, for 
example, compared borrov/inci patterns for two freshmen classes, 
those who entered the university in 197S and those entering 
in 1978. While the lwo classes were identical in size, the 
[icrcentaqe of students who were borrowing from some educational 
loan program had risen from 34* in 1975 to 50* in 1978, Of 
those borrowing in 1078, 211 found it necessary to borrow from, 
two loan sources with an average indebtedness of $2750 for one 
year in college versus 16% v;ho borrowed from two sources in 
1975 (avera<|o indebtedness • $2^50) . If left unchecked, this 
tyf>e ot lorrowinci could have a negative in pact on the student 
while he or she is still in school and could seriouely affect 
aiumni rel<it ior^s for years after ciraduation as well, (MACUDO, 
197^», I>, 41.) 

The rt»sults of the tiuant i t o. t i ve research discussed above, 
as v;ell as the untost^^d hvpothescs or unconfirmed suspicions 
which have resulted, su(ic|est a nur^ber (•f steps which the Boston 
Colleue Admissic^ns und rindncial Aid Offices shculd take to 
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minimize the neqative effect of perceptions on parents and 
students. This endeavor should beqin by educating parents and 
students prior to admission (and continuing during the upper- 
class years) as to the facts that govern the financial aid 
process and the context within which financial aid for college 
should be considerei. More emphasis will need to be placed, 
for example, on the standard operating principle that financial 
aid for a traditional dependent student is a family responsibility 
with contributions expected from both the student and parents. 
In addition to factual information on costs and the like, the 
more routine aspects of filing a financial aid application need 
to be stressed (e.g., deadlines) since each year many students 
jeopardize their chances of receiving financial assistance by 
failing to comply with one or more of these requirements. 

In some cases, the self-imposed psychological barriers of 
the student or parent will need to be confronted when a feeling 
exists that there is a stigma attached to completing a financial 
aid application. Parents and students should also be reminded 
that there are a number of variables which affect a need analysis 
(income, assets, family size, number in college, etc.), that one 
of the factors influencing a\ final decision on attendance should 
be the financial aid package offered in light of the school's 
particular cost ofj^tendance , and that a school's policy oh the 
amount ( and t^^^e) of renewal aid should be known in advance. 

Finally, the entire family needs to be encouraged to set up 
a long-range financial plan which analyzes the expected cost of 
attendance at vatious institutions and the ability of the family 
to meet these costs. If loans are part of the plan, consideration 
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sliould be qiven to the amount of debt which the student/family 
can reasonably manaye and the relative importance of education 
tc_the family wh^n compared with other consumer purchases which 
may involve the use of debt. If part time or summer employment 
by the student is part of the plan, realistic estimates of 
earnings should be devised which make full use of the employment 
time available but which do not seriously interfere with the 
student's academic schedule. 

Like most postsecondary institutions , ^Boston College has 
literature available which provides some of this information and 
other factdal data to current and prospective students, but 
written information often has limited impact when it is not 
accompanied by personal contact. As a result, more effort has 
been mad^ during the last year to acquaint Admissions Counselors 
and student volunteers with some of the considerations mentioned 
above so that these might be included in presentations to 
students and parents both on and off campus; In addition, and 

when work schedules allow, a merqber of the Financial Aid Offi<:e . 

/ 

staff is available to talk with individual students or parents 
on reijuest when they visit the campus for an admissions inter-^ 
view. Finally, an information packet tailored to the financial 
planning process is being developed for distribution to the 
parents of prospective freshmen in particular* All of these 
efforts, as well as the continuing contact with upperclass 
students unci their parents, should .succeed in ma'^ing the approach 
or dttitudf toward financial aid more objective and in fostering 
a more positive impressi( n of the institution in the minds of 
th(;se d t tect ed . 
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While these efforts are worthwhile, however, they are by" 
nomeans a substitute for other activities which should be 
takinq pldCc* within the Financial Aid Office or the institution 
itself. Amoncj these activities at Boston College are the de- 
velopment of financial aid packaging strategies and the develop- 
men;; of a long range financial aid plan for the institution, 
including son;e attention to pricing policy. Particularly at 
private institutions without substantial endowments, costs of 
attendance and the resulting number of financial aid applicants 
typically are growing faster than most of the financial aid 
programs. Although some federal or state aid programs have 
cxfjerienced significant increases during the last few years, 
d icveling off of this growth is almost inevitable and this 
suggests that more must be done at the instiUitional level. 

Other research at Boston College has indicated that relation- 
ships do exist between the willingness of a student to attend 
and the amount or type(s) of aid received relative to need. 
Mo'e research in this area of packaging will need to be done by 
the U-niversity, and by institutions with similar circumstances, 
tt) determine how far existing resources can be spread. This 
res arch should be done with a view toward maximizing the quality 
and /ield of financial aid recipients and at the same time offer- 
in<i a financial aid packacje which is equitable and not excessively 
ladfi) with loans and employment. More importantly, however, the- 
si . '.icit ion indicates strongly a more comprehensive method of 

allocating institutional aid must be developed, oqe which docs not 
"'••rely increment financial aid by a percentage equivalent to the 

rise in tuition but which looks as well at the increase in all 
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costs of attendance, tho annual increase in the number of 
financial aid applicants, the qross need of these applicants, 
and the amount and type a( other aid available. For Boston 
CoUeqe and other institutions heavily dependent on operating 
revenue, studies should also be Conducted on the amount of 
oporatinLj revenue needed to fulfill projected financial aid 
requirements and the effect of this decision on the annual 
process of setting tuition and fee levels. This entire analysis 
lends itself to a simulation or modeling technique which would 
, seek to quantify all relevant variables and provide alternatives 
to different sets of dssumptions. It is important for Boston 
College to obtain this information by one method or another in 
order to facilitate long range planning for the institution 
as a 'whole. 

This paper has attempted to analyze some typical percep- 
tio^ns of financial aid identified by research and by normal 
daily activity among Boston College financial aid applicants 
and their parents. The advantages and disadvantages of these 
perceptions were stressed, along with the advisability of re- 
moving the negative effect of incorrect perceptions by moans of 
improved written materials and more personal contact. Other 
major implications in( luded the need to develop strategies which 
.. will maximize the use of available financial aid funds and the 
necessity of long range financial aid projections as part of 
the overall financial plan for tlie institution. 
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